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Llaekbern, T. Seacombe, Cheshire, tea-gar- 
dens-keeper, (Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bed ford-row. 

Bennett, R. Woodford, blacksmith. (Score, 
Tokenhoase-yard. 

Krettargh, J. Manchester, merchant. 
gory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 
Brett, R. Temple-place, Blackfriars-road, 
tailor. (Burra and Neild, King-street, 

Cheapside. 

Cohen, &. Holywell-street, Shoreditch, linen- 
draper. (Phipps, Weavers’-hall. 

Craigg, J. Saimsbury, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Carter, J.. Downing-street, Westminster, vic- 
tualler. (Goran and Price, Orchard-atreet, 

Portinan-squure. 

Chorley, T. Bristol, eordwainer. (Adlington, 
Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Chandler, Sandwich, corn-factor. (Loding- 
ton and Hall, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Duneome, J. jun. Little Queen-street. Hol- 
born, bookseller and publisher. (White- 
house, Castie-street, Holborn. 

Dewe, B.T. Lechlade, Gloucestershire, mercer, 
(Megyteon and Poole, Gray's-inn. 

Devey, W. Holland-street, coal-merchant. 
Swaine, Stevens, Maples, Pearse and Hunt, 
‘rederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Errington, G. and C, D. Nichols, Croydon, 
dealers. (Robinson, Walbrook. 

Kvans, H. Lower East Smithfield, ale and 
beer merchant. (Taylor, King-street, 
Cheapside. 

Grunshaw, G. Blackburn, Lancashire, grocer. 
(Blakeloek, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street 

Harding, R. Bristol, timber-merchant. (Bour- 
dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street, 

Helm, G. Worcester, linen-draper. (Cardale, 
Buxton and Pariby, Holborn-conrt, Gray’s 
inn. 

Henbrey, R. Croydon, coal and corn-merehant. 
(Bright, Burton-street, Burton-crescent. 

Hunt, G. Leicestersquare, linen -draper. 
(Burra and Nield, King-street, Cheapside, 

Hair, J. Scotswood, Northumberland, lam 
black-manufacturer. (Bell and Broderick, 
Bow Church-yard. 

Jones, R. Westbury-Leigh, Wiltshire, clo- 
thier. (Williams, Red Lion-square, 

Johnson, J, and J. Davies, Ferry Wharf 
Vauxhall, coal-merchants. (Stevens and 
Wood, Cheapeide. 

Kershaw, A. Ramsbottom, Lancashire, timber 
dealer. (Taylor and Roscoe, Temple. 

Lawton, J. Dobeross, Yorkshire, woolstapler, 
(Ellis, Sons, Walimsiey, and Gorton, Chan. 
cery-lane. 

Marshall, J. Black-horse-yard, Gray's-inn-lane, 
box-maker. (Brace and Selby, Surrey-street, 
Strand. 

Matthews, B. Chamber-street, Goodman's- 
field, liquor-merchant. (Evitt and Rixon, 
Hayden-square, Minories. 

Manley, D. Southampton-row, Russel-square, 
wine and spirit-merchaat. (Stratton and 
Allport, Shoreditch. 


(Gre- 


Dividends. 


Morgan, W. Lianelly, Brecon, butcher, 
kins aud Abbott, ate. = 

Moore, N. Wigan, Lancashire, hiop-dealey, 
(Bourdillon and Bewitr, Bread-street. 

M d, H. Quadrant, Piccadilly, tailor, 
(Richardson, W albrook. 

Munk, W. Warwick-place, W hifecross-street, 
dealer in sprace. (Jones and Howard, Min- 
cing-lane, 

Martin, J. sen. Beecles, Suffolk, farmer. 
(Smith and Buckerfield, Gray’s-inn-place. 
Noyce, F. T. Richmond, Surrey, shoe-maker, 

(Seore, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Peck, J. Andover, linen-draper. (Rigge and 
Merritield, Cook’s-court, Carey-street. 

Powell, F. Forest Wharf, Earl-street, 
Blackfriars, corn-factor. (Abbott and Barnes, 
Peck’s-buildings, Temple. 

Place, R. Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, vic. 
tualler. (Holme, Frampton and Loftus, 
New-inn. 

Pennan, A. Batson street, Lime-house, Mid- 
diesex, master-mariner aud merchant. 
(Glynes, Burr-street, East Smithfield. 

Pulley, H, Bedford, draper, (Truwhitt, Cook's. 
court, Carey-street. 

Phelps, G@. R. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, 
veilum-binder. (Osbaldeston and Murray, 
London-street, Fenchurch-street. 

Price, W. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, 
optician. (Sherwood and Son, Canterbury- 
square, Southwark. 

Powell, KE. Dover, miller. (Abbott and Barnes, 
Peck's-buildings, Temple. 

Pickthall, W. Broughton in Furness, Lan- 


cashire, cabinet-maker. (Armstrong, Staple 
inn. 
Ranson, J. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, currie: 
Bell and Brodrick, Bow-church-yard. ‘ 
draper. (Pearson 


(Rees, J. Carmarthen, 
Pump-cuurt, Temple 

Smith, T. Derby, nell endamiacthen:. (Wrage, 
Ave-Maria-lane. 

Smith, M. Cockermouth, Cumberland, mercer 
and ¢raper. (Steel and Nichol, Queen- 
street. 

Sawyer, J. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, wine-mer- 
chant, (Steel and Nichol, Queen-street. 

Tappenden, T. Camberland-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, victualler. (Whitton, Great 
Jaines-street, Bed ford-row. 

Teulon, T. Warrington, cotton - spinner. 
(Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, Grace- 
church-street. 

Taylor, T. Boss-street, Horsleydown, flour- 
factor. (Isaacs, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe. 

Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshire, curtrier. 
(Mason and Elgie, New  Bridge-stree(, 
Blackfriars. 

Tate, B. N. Wakefield, 
and Johnson, Temple. 

Wilkins, S. Holborn-hill, stationer. (Waller, 
Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate-Street. 

Wightwick, J. W. Greenhammerton, York 
shire, vintner, (Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s 
Ina-syuare, 


painter. (Hard 


DIVIDENDS. 


Appleton, J. Tottenham-court Road, cooper, 
Angust If. 

Arrowsmith, W, Stoke-apon Trent, Stafford- 
shire, August 18. 

Atkinson, G. Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 
dealer, August 24. 

Asherton, J. Lancaster, saddler, September HM. 

Alfrey, W. Cloak-iane, Dowgate-hill, ware- 
houseman, October 2. 

A. T. B. and D. Smith, Old Trinity-house, 
Water-lane, Tower-street, corn-factors, 
September i4. 

Brown, W. Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, sheep- 


dealer, July 31. 
Brown, ‘A Plymouth, ship-bailders August 3). 
Brett W. and A. merchants, Bristol, Augast 


Bowman, BEB. RB. Aru Susse { 
_ nde}, x, tanner, 


Bell, W. and J. Harris, Bridge-street, West- 
minster, haberdashers, September 4. 

Bryant, W. Bristol, tailor, September 13. 

Brooks, C. Southampton, cabinet-maker, Sep- 
tember 14. 

Crabb, W. Tollesford, Somersetshire, fuller, 
August 17. 

Campart, J. G. Spreadeagle-court, Broker, 
October 30. 

Collier, T. Rathbone-place, Middlesex, silk- 
mercer, August 28. 

Chalmers, J.sen, High Holborn, bootmaker, 
September 4. 

Cooper, H. Commercial-place, City-road, car- 
penter, September 18. 

Carter, 8. tatford, cheesemongeér, September 


18. 
Damplér, E. Primrote-street, Bishopegate- 
wit , Seed-criisher, August !7. 








Fiendt, G, London Wall, merchant, August 14. 

Fleadt, @. Loudon Wall, merchant, August 24. 

Fox, &. St. George, Gloucestershire, horse- 
dealer, September <3. 

Forshaw, . Liverpool, merchant, Septem- 
ber 20. 

Guidice, A. Merthyr, T. Tydvill, Glamorgan- 
shire, shop-keeper, August 23, 

Hornby, J. Liverpool, merebant, 
ber 15, 

Howard, E. and J. Gibbs Cork-st. Burlington- 
gardens, money-scriveners, November 27. 

Handscomb, J. UH. Newport Pagnell, Bucking- 
hamshire, lace-merchant, August 28, 

Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Shropshire, furvier, 
September 2. 

Hammond, C. Durham, draper, October 2, 

Ince, T. Yedingham, Yorkshire, horse dealer, 
September 14. 

Jones, J. 8. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
linen-dra per, September 10. 

Kerby, 0. T. Finch-lane, Corrhill, Stock-bro- 
ber, August 24. 

Langley, EB. and W. Belch, High-street, South- 
wark, engravers, September 18, 

Lee, J. Horsleydown, lighterman, September 


Septem- 


18, 

Mitchell, W. Wanstead, butcher, Augnst 21. 

Moon, J. Acres Barn, Lancashire, cotion mer- 
chant, August 17. 

Moon, F. Mirfield, Yorkshire, woollen cloth 
merchant, August 23. 

Metcalf, M. M. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 
chants, September 4. 

Merry, J. South Down, Suffolk, fishing mer. 
chant, August 26. 

Merrett, J. Arlingham, Gloucestershire, cattle- 
dealer, August 31. 

Mallyon, J. Chatham, 
ber 4. 

Metcalf, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, linen-draper, 
October 23. 

Nattriss, J. senior, Thornton, Yorkshire, linen- 
draper, August 23. 

Neilson, W. Liverpool, merchant, August 21. 


victualler, Septem- 
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Newell, T. Amberley, Sussex, shopkeeper, 
August $1. 

Picram, J. Maidstone, erocer, Jnty 31. 

Perrell, J. King- street, Cheapside, silk- manu- 
facturer, August 2i. 

Peters, E, bristol, grocer, September 29. 

Parsons, R. Swansea, Glamorganshire, iron- 
master, October 2. 

Pekham, J. senior, Chart, Kent, seed-crosher, 
August 28, 

Phillpots, R, Banbury, Oxfordshire, draper, Oe- 
tober 9, 

Price, 8. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, grocer, Sep- 
tember bt. 

Pearl, R, Cambridge, cook, September 14, 

paceaee J. Liverpool, tea-dealer, Septem- 
er 24. 

Reed, T. and J. Middlemas, of Newcastle-up- 
on Tyne, merchants, September 14. 

Springweller, A. Duoke-st. West Sinithfleld, 
cabinet maker, August 17. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, merchant, September 15. 

Thompson, J. Wolverhampton, draper, Aa- 
gust 2). 

Ugarte, D. De. Wilson-street, Finsbury-square 
merchant, September 4. 

W harton, G. A. Maidenhead, wine-merchant, 
August 31. 

Webb, T. New Sarum, baker, September 6. 

Woodwar, R. Liverpool, merchant, Septem- 
ber 17. 

Whitehead, R. Norwich, bombazin manufac- 
turer, August 19. 

W eedon, G, Bath, brass fonnder, Anguat 25, 

Wilson, R, Birmingham, merchant, August 
25. 

West, H. Snesex, linen-draper, August 28. 

Ward, T. Warwick-row, Coventry, silk manu- 
facturer, August 31. 

W illiains,W. Lianzenderne, Carmarthenshire, 
shopkeeper, September 4. 

Wilson, W. Liverpool, merchart, August 30, 

M. W.and J. Sanderson, Nicholas-lane, Lom- 
bard-street, insurance-brokers, August 31. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 2.—The lady of Lieutenant - Colonel 
Cow per of Montagu-place, of a daughter. 

3. The lady of the Attorney-General of a son, 

5. The lady of John Guillium Scott, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. Wright, of a son. 

’. The lady of Samuel Platt, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

10. The lady of Thomas Jones, Esq. of a son, 

it. The lady of T. Williams, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs, Williamson, of a daughter. 

13 Lady Yawke,of a son. 

14. The lady of William Andrews, of a son, 

16. Mrs, Inchbald, Castle-street, Liverpool, of 
a daughter. 

18. Mrs. James of Islington, of ber first son 
and fourth child. 

19. The lady ot James Lewes, Exq. of a son. 

— The lady of Thomas Power, Ksq. of a 
danghter. 

— lady of N. J. Buckle, Esq. of a daugh- 

r. 


MARRIAGES. 


August 3. Joshua Stanger, Esq. to Mary, only 
daughter of William Calvert, Eeq, of Greta 
Bank, Cumberland. 

— Mr. William Ling, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter. 

5. The Rev. Henry Gylby Lonsdale, M.A. at 
St. John’s Churck, Wakefield, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of John Pemberton Hey- 
wood, Esq. of Wakefield. 

6. Mr. W. brockshop of High-street, South- 
wark, to Miss S. C. Brotherwood of Great 

; [aie ag > w a 
. George e Walker Heneage, . to 
Harriot Sarah Weber. ~~” 


*. John Fielding, Esq. to Miss Ann Tracey. 


10. Mr. Thomas Neighbour, jonior, to Caro” 
line, youngest daughter of Mr. Joba Simp 
son of Leadenhall-street. 

=— Captain Rowley, R.N. to Charlotte, dangh- 
ter of John Moseley, Esq. ‘ 

— Mr. Keymer of High-«treet, to Georgiana, 
danghter of Mr. Tabrom Clarence, Lampitts. 

11, Henry Mitchell Tijou, to Eliza Treadsdale. 

13. John Ledwell, Esq. to Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Jackson, Esq. Liverpool. 

16, Mr. Thomas Edwards, surgeon, of Clap- 
ham, to Miss Freeman. 

i9. Mr, William Wilson of Nottingham, to 
rarah, eldest daughter of Joha Morley, Faq. 

DEATHS. 

August 2, Ann, the wife of James Corbett, 
Esq. of Walthamstow, aged 459 years. 

3. Mr. Wim. Taylor of Shacklewell-la..¢, Kings- 
land-road. 

4. George Knox, Eeq. Grantham. 

— Charles Borradaile, Key. of Clapham, after 
two days’ illness, 

5. ingens Elizabeth, wife of Joha Kirkland, 

Su. 

_ Mrs. Monney, the wife of Mr. Monney. 

7. Mrs. Davison, widow of the late Mr. Henry 
Davison. 

9. Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, senior, at his resi- 
dence, No. 14, Finsbury-pavement, io the 
78th year of bis age. 

10. Mr. Jobn Brontry of Reading. 

11. Edward Kenny, in his i3th year, while 
bathing in the river Lea, Layton. 

12. James Hickie, Esq. of Bristol. 

— Maria Grace Fergusson, in her isth year. 

13. Mr. James Snowden, Chelsea. 

14, Henry Coldridge, Req. Clapham. 

17, Eliza Sarah, yousgest daughter of John 

Chichester, M.D, in the 16th year of her age. 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 
JAMES WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of July, to the 19th of August, 1824. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


H. Ap. will receive a letter at our publisher's, after the 8th instant. 


Poor X. Y. Z.! we pity his situation. We knew he would prove a dastard- 
His town house—his country house—his carriage—his trip to the Isle of Wight, 
what a humbug!!! We shall mercly tell him, that we know his employers 
though we do not know himself, and it is good for him that wedo not. He 
must expect no further notice from us until he gives his name. He tells us that 
Christopher North could extinguish us at one blow—Why does be not do so? 
We are certain that we have given him sufficient provocation, but we are 
equally certain, that no provocation could inspire him even with a factitious 
courage of replyiag to us, or defending himself. He knows his own metal, 
and we are certain he knows ours. But “ nzhil mortui nisi bonum.” His 
intellectual spirit is fled, and we are not acquainted with any electric impulse 
that can rouse 't into existence. 


We have many apologies to make to several of our contributors, but they 
will all receive letters from us at our pablisher’s on the 5th instant. 


The “Sinner Reclaimed,” has been composed, but has been unavoidably 
omitted—It will appear in our next. 
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MEMOIR OF 


THE LATE 


MR SHARP. 


WILtiAM Saarp, the celebrated 
historical and portrait engraver, and 
honorary member of the Imperial and 
Bavarian academies, was born on the 
29th of January, 1749. His father was 
a reputable gun-maker, of Haydon 
Yard in the Minories, who observing 
early manifestations ofa talent fordraw- 
ing in his son William, and not being 
able to estimate, (as indeed no father 
could) the full extent of those talents, 
thought cnly of qualifying him for 
the performance of that species of en- 
graving which is bestowed on fire 
arms, and is technically termed dright 
engraving because it solicits attention 
to itself,and not to the impressions 
that may be taken from it, by filling 
its incisions with ink, Young Wil- 
liam was accordingly apprenticed to 
Longmate, who practised this species of 
cograving, near the Royal Exchange: 
and soon after the expiration of his 
engagement, our artist having married, 
commenced business for himself in 
Bartholomew Lane: which being not 
far from the scene of his apprentice- 
ship, marks integrity of conduct, by 
shewing that he was irreproachable, 
if not respected, where the deeds of 
his youth were known. 

His present biographer has heard 

E. M. September, 1824. 





him say, what is reported with some 
naivete in the Somerset-house Ga- 
zette, “* that his first essay on engrav- 
ing was made on a pewter pot. His 


_ friends would have qualified the asser- 


tion by substituting a silver tankard; 
but our artist loved truth, and insisted 
on the veracity of this humble com- 
mencement.” We mention this how- 
ever, only to point the moral of a 
tale; for the apprentices of all reo 
engravers begin to acquire a feeling 
of their principal tool by the sculpture 
of pubdlicans’ names on pewter pots. 
After a few years of experience, as his 
powers developed Sharp began to feel 
himself capable of higher works than 
dogs-collars, and door and card-plates, 
and one of his first essays in the superior 
branch of his art, was, to travel ald 
the way from Bartholomew Lane to 
the Tower of London; make a draw- 
ing of the old lion Hector, who had 
been an inmate of that fortress for 
about thirty years; engrave from it 
a small quarto plate, and expose the 
prints for sale in his window. 

This was a firm, and successful, and 
satisfactory step, made on sure ground: 
for the prints of the lion sold mode- 
rately well; (the plate has lately been 
found among his effects at Chiswick ;) 
and hence he was probably induced to 
cc 
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12 
speculate on more important graphic 
concerns, Perhaps, too, the delicate 


health of his wife, wno bad been too 
long *in populous city pert,” might 
form part of his ircucement, wen 
he speculated on removal,—However 
these thirgs may have been, he leit 
the busy civic haunts and the hum of 
Bartholomew Lane, somewhere about 
the year 1782, for the more salubrious 
neizubourhood of Vauxhall, where he 
began to engrave for the Novclist’s 
Magezine, after the designs of Sto- 
thard; contributed a single plate to 
Southwell's folio Bible; and soon after 
felt firmly seated enough on this supe- 
rior branch to which he had climbed, 
to undertake more important works, 
In fact, his mind bad by this time 
been expanded by the contemplation 
of good pictures and prints, and he 

n to 

—‘ ‘drink the spirit, breathed 

From dead men to their kind ;” 


to look with due veneration at the 

reat works of the old masters; and 
finally to emulate, and imitate them. 
But the removal to the country did 
not much amend the infirm health of 
Mrs. Sharp, and he soon became a wi- 
dower. 

The present writer's acquaintance 
with him commenced soon after this 
period of his life. He was then a 
well formed, well looking man, in- 
clining to corpulence ; labouring zea- 
lously in his vocation ; exercising and 
refreshing himself with daily atlutions 
in the Thames during the cool of the 
morning, and being strong, and an 
expert swimmer, he swam with 
ease over that river and back 
again, Here, at Lambeth, he was the 
neighbour and occasional associate of 
Joha Browne, the distinguished etcher 
of landscape; and of Wilson Lowry, 
of whom we treated in our last maga- 
zine: and here, at his mature age, and 
in the prime of his faculties, he per- 
formed some of those grand and labo- 
rious works which will long remain an 
honour to himself, his art, and his 
country. His admirable portrait of 
John Hunter, after Reynolds, his not 
less admirable Doctors, or Fathers, (as 
it is sometimes termed,) of the primi. 
tive church, discussing the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception, after 
Guido; the former one of the finest 

traits, the latter one of the finest 
Fistorical engravings, in the world, 
were both executed m the small house 


‘waited 
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which he occupicd near Vauxhall. 
Here was completed West's Landing of 
King Charles the Secoo¢ wirich 
Wool'ct, at b's demise, had Jet unfi- 
nished ; and ere was perio.med se- 
veral other works not ment’oned b 
those who have hitherto treated of his 
biography ;—amoaz them two solemn 
dances by torch-liget ‘n the Friendly 
Js'ands, and some portiaiis 07 island- 
ers of the Pacific Ocean, engraved for 
Captain Cook's lest voyage; and a 
most exquisite work of the oval form, 
after Benwell, an artist who @¢ied 
young, and of which the subject is the 
Children in the Wood. The public 
have not yet done justice either to the 
design or execution of this plate, which 
was nearly obscured at the time it was 
published, by the myriads of coloured 
stripplings that swarmed before its 
merits. The scene is, of course, the 
interior of a forest, where the babes 
have wandered, feeding on black- 
berries, till they were weary, and have 
fallen asleep. The girl, who is a per- 
fect cherub of innocence, still holds a 
bramble sprig containing some fruit, 
as she sleeps—implying that of the 
two strongest appetites at this early 
age, sleep has just obtained the mas- 
tery ;—or rather let us say, the reader 
remembers that 


** When the darksome night came on, 
‘¢ They sat them down and cried. 


they cried themselves to sleep; and 
Benwell has beautifully imagined that 
he saw them the following morning 
before they awoke, and that the robins 
were hovering around them in poctic 
anticipation of their melancholy fate. 
In this there is a certain delicate ten- 
derness of sentiment; and sense of 
pictorial propriety ; for had the painter 
till the children’ were dead 
they would have been ghastly objects, 
and the pathos of his performance 
would have merged in a feeling of 
horror: whereas, as it is, it is the 
most simple and touching of pa- 
thetic tragedies. But we will say 
more of this—at least of the engraved 
art of it, when we open our port- 
olio, and when it is fairly before us 
with his other works. At present we 
pursue the chronological course of 
events, as nearly as we are able, in 
completing our ‘sketch of Sharp's bio- 


gra A HN 
hilst thus living and engraving at 
Lambeth, our artist became gradually 











and justly dissatisfied with the scanty 
remuneration which he received for 
his plates from the print-dealers ; 
which kept him always poor, although 
his expences were moderate; and his 
brother dying somewhat unexpectedly 
at Gibraltar, he became possessed of 
some property, and was enabled to 
set about, and to execute and publish 
for himself, some of those works from 
Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters of high cha- 
racter, from the celebrated collection 
of the late Mr, Udney, which in con- 
tributing to the extension of their 
fame, has established his own, He 
now effected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a much larger house in 
Charles Street, near the Middlesex 
hospital ; and indulged himself in new 
social connexions, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity 
of his mind and the tenour of his 
studies began to be invaded by 
credulous notions, concerning the 
animal magnetism of Mesmer, and the 
mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
has not been ascertained, It was pro- 
bably not the result of a moment: nor is 
it the dates of events of this kind, but 
the facts, that are cared about. Suf- 
fice it, that these things happened some- 
what about the era of his removal to 
Charles Street; and the same acces- 
sion of fortune which enabled him to 
undertake the publication of his own 
engravings, enabled him also to in- 
dulge in these aberrations,—for so we 
must esteem them at the best; to pa- 
tronize Bryan the enthusiast, and the 
prophet Brothers; to dabble, for he 
did no more, in the politics of Tho- 
mas Paine, and Horne Tooke, by be- 
com‘ng a member of the *‘ Society for 
Constitutional Information ;” and to 
cultivate various friendships, which 
had no inconsiderable influence on the 
future events of his life, 

Bryan, who has been mentioned b 
Mr, Thwaites, of the Morning Herald, 
with some doubt as to whether, or 
not, he was an intentional deluder, is, 
we believe, still living, and not unable 
to defend himself from the imputation. 
He was in reality, a sort of irregular 
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uaker, who had engrafted some of 
the sculiar doctrines of the Baron 
pals on an original stock of 
fervid religious feeling. He was much 
befriended by Sharp, who had him 
instructed in copper-plate printing ; 
supplied him with presses and other 
printing materials; and furnished him 
with money, orcredit, enough, (as was 
currently reported,) to set him up in 
business: but some diierence, either 
of a spiritual or a temporal nature, 
afterwards arose between them, Per- 
haps our engraver was not at that 
time prepared to go to the enthusiastic 
lengths to which he was subsequently 
impelled, or by which he was at- 
tracted, but, a strong tide of animal 
spirits and ardent hope, not unac- 
companied by some intellectual! pre- 
tensions and shrewdness of insight, 
characterized the mind of Jacob 
Bryan; which when religion was 
launched on it, swelled to enthusiasm, 
tossed reason to the skies, or whirled 
her in mystic eddies, Sharp found 
him one morning groaning on the 
ground between his two printing 
ce at his workshop in Mary-la- 
one street, complaining how much 
he was oppressed, by bearing, after 
the pattern of the Saviour, part of the 
sins of the people; and he soon after 
had a vision, commanding him forth- 
with to proceed to Avignon on a di- 
vine mission, He accordingly set 
forth on that very day, or the day 
following the appearance of the vision, 
in full reliance on divine Providence ; 
leaving his wife to negociate the dis- 
posal of his printing concern: and 
thus Sharp lost his printer, but Bryan 
kept his faith. 
his circumstance is here mention- 
ed, chiefly because it has been re- 
ported in the daily journals, as if the 
artist had supposed that Bryan's 
journey to Avignon was performed by 
supernatural means; whereas this was 
never believed by the former party, 
nor even pretended to by thelatter. He 
never issued any other report than that 
he crossed the sea in the regular 
packet, and got to the south of France 
in the best manner he could, perform- 
ing part of the journey on fovt.* 


* The issue of this mission was so ambiguous, that it might be construed into 


an accomplishment of its supposed objeci; 


cool, imagination, was 


employed on the subject: 


according as an ardent, or a 
but the missionary, (Mr, 


Bryan,) returned to England after a while, and bas since become a dyer, and 
sO much sobered, that a few years ago, be could even pun upon the suffering and 


confession which St, Paul has expressed ip his text—* J die daily.” 
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The mysteries of Mesmer, and those 


of Emaritel Swedenborg, had somehow 
becoftie mingled in the imaginations 
of their respective, or their mutual, 
followets, at About this period: and 
De Loutlierbourg, Cosway, Miss Pres- 
cott, and Bryan, were supposed to be 
éndued—though not in the same de- 
gree—with @ sort of hali physical, and 
half miraculous, power,—which could 
not be very accurately defined, of 
curin diseases, and imparting the 
thonghts or sympathies of cistant 
friehds, Dé Loutherbourg was be- 
lieved by the rest, to be a very Escu- 
lapius in this divine art; but Bryan, 
whom the present writer has seen ope- 
rate on a poor man who was subject 
to fits, was held to be far less power- 
ful: and was so bv his own confes- 
sion, Shatp also had some inferior 
pretensions of the same kind, which 
gradually died away. 

But behold Ricnarp BrotueErs 
arose a prophet in [srael! The millen- 
nium was at hand! The Jews were to be 
gathered together, and were to re-oc- 
eupy Jerusalem; and Sharp and Bro- 
thers were to march with their squa- 
drohs ! Due preparations were accord- 
maly made, and boundless expecta- 
tions were entertained by our enthu- 
siastic artist. Upon the present wri- 
ter's remonstrating that none of these 
preparations appeared to be of a ma- 
rine nature, and enquiring how the 
chosen colony were to cross the seas ? 
Our hero answered, “O, you'll see, 
there'll be an earthquake: and a 
miraculous transportation will take 
place.” Nor can Sharp's faith or sin- 
cerity on this point be in the least 
distrusted; for he actually sat down 
and engraved two plates of the por- 
trait of the prophets having calcu- 
lated that one would not print the 
great number of impressions that 
would be wanted when the important 
advent should arrive; and addid to 
them an extraordinary atid confirming 
inscription, of which we shall speak in 
the sequel. 

If faith be made the measure of 
piety, the pretensions of ho man—not 
even. those of “ his most faithful ma- 
jesty; [there is some king we be- 
lew who bears this tille,] or of the 

himself, could exceed those 
of William, Sharp, The friends 
of the king, or of the pope, might 
contend—and could only con- 
tend+that they listened with more 


reason to Mose$ and the prophets of 
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old, than our artist to the modern pro- 
phets, Swedénborg and Brothers: but 
since faith is greater where reason igs 
less, the arguinent would easily have 
been brought to a close. 

Brothers however, had mentioned 
dates ; and dates, although proofs of 
the prophet’s sincerity and insanity, are 
in other respects very stubborn things, 
Yet the failure of the accomplishment 
of this prophecy may have helped to 
recommend the pretensions of “ The 
woman clothed with the sun!” who 
now arose as might be thought, some- 
what mal-apropos, in the west. Bat 
miracles are superior to the laws of 
nature ; the apostles were fishermen, and 
Jesus Christ himself, honoured by his 
birth the house of a poor carpenter in 
an Obscure village. The low origin of 
JOANNA SOUTHCOTE could therefore 
form no objection to her divine creden- 
tials. The drowning hopes of the con- 
fused and favourite faith ofa fanatic will 
catch at straws; the Holy Scriptures 
had said “ the sceptre shall not depart 
from Israel, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Sa#iLo come; 
and to HIM shall the gathering of 
my people be.” When Brothers was 
incarcerated in a mad house at fsling- 
ton, Joanna shone forth at Exeter ; and 
when the day of dread that’ was to 
leave this fair metropolis in ruins, 
while it ushered forth Brothers atid 
Sharp on their holy errand, passed 
calmly over, the explicators of divine 
truth and Seers of coming events, being 
driven to their shifts, began to look 
out for new ground, and, in short, to 
prevaricate most wofully. The days of 
prophecy, Sharp said, were sometimes 
weeks, or months; nay according to 
one text, a thousand years were but as 
a single day, and one day as a thousand 
vears. But he finally clung to the 
death-bed prediction of Jacob ; votrdty 
supported as it was by ocilar de- 
monstration of the swelling Shilo ; and 
it was altogether in vain that Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond, or any other learned 
and:séensiblé man, explained, that Shi- 
loh Wa$ in reality the ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scorpio; or that 
Joana herself sold for a trifle, or gave 
away in her loving kindness, the im- 
pressions of trumpery seal, which at 
the great day were to constitute the dis- 
criminating mark between the righteous 
and the ungodly. 

The pious Mrs. Row, or her hus- 
band, has written, that 








“ The ae cottage batter’d and 
% 


w Lets in pew light thro’ chinks that time 
has made. 
But, battered and bewrayed as our 
artist's faith in modern relevation 
might well be supposed to have be- 
come, no new light streamed in at the 
chicks. It wa still the en dark 
CO when the co of the pro- 
feo lay in the neighboarbo of 
anchester square ; when the sur- 
ns were proceeding to anatomical 
nvestigation of the physical and 
proximate cause of her death ; and the 
mob was gathering without doors, in 
anticipation of a riot or a miracle, 
Sharp continued to maintain—less in 
spite of the surgeon's teeth, than of his 
own nose—that she was not dead, but 
entranced. And also at a subsequent 
iod, when he was sitting to Mr. 
laydon for his portrait, he predicted 
to that gentleman, that Joanna would 
re-appear in the month of July, 1822. 
“But suppose she should not,” re- 
turned Mr. Haydon, “1 tell you she 
will (retorted Sharp,) but if she should 
not, nothing will shake my faith in 


her divine mission,“”” And those who 
were hear his person during his last 
illness, state that in this belief he 


died. 

Of his politics, less need be said ; 
he was not aman of much reading, 
depth of philosophical inquiry nor 
do we know the origin of ‘his in- 
timacy with some of the leading 
characters of the day, on the popular 
side of the great question of reform. 
It probably was accidental, and arising 
out of his professional pursuits; he 
engraved a sort of symbolical plate ; 
if our recollection be right, for Major 
Cartwright, containing various con- 
stitutional emblems, &c.; and he en- 
gtaved the figure of Mercury putting 
on his wi after a model or 
drawi By Banke, for “the Diversions 
of Purley,” which through the medium 
of Johnson, the late w bookseller 
of St, Paul's Church Yard, is not unlike- 
ly to have introduced him to Horne 
Tooke, Certain it is that he became 
intimate also with Thomas Paine, 
whom he caused to sit to Rommey for 
his portrait, which he afterwards en- 
raved, and which is an excellent 

of that robust reformer. Cer- 
tain it is that he was at this period, 
the ostensible and professed friend 
representative goverhment; and cer- 

£. M. September, 1824. 
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tain it is that he allowed his name to 
be entered as a member af “ the soci- 
ety for constitutional information,” 
many names, dear to patriotism’ atid 
philosophy, being then on the rolk 
t the apostacy of the minister Pitt, 
from that society and from the cause 
of Parliamentary reform, seems to have 
rendered him suspicious and resentful 
towards those who acceded to it, or 
whose names remained on the list of 
the constitutional society ; or else, Shatp 
was too much of a Mark Antony, inthe 
frankness and hilarity of his manners 
and appearance; and (a8 might soon 
be discovered) too shallow, vague, and 
unsettled in his principles of civil 
liberty, ever to have incurred the 
honest suspicions of an honest privy 
council, or of any privy council that 
had not time to throw idly away. The 
idea of our engraver’s being appre- 
hended “ for the purpose of ascertain. 
ing whether or not in his hes or 
writings, he had committed himself so 
far as that he might in common with 
Horne Tooke, Holcroft, Thelwall, and 
others, take his trial for high treason !” 
was quite farcical. Mr. Hardy, the 
shoe-maker, himself, who bears his 
faculties so meekly, could not have 
been more consciously innocent, of 
less likely to be implicated in dark 
conspiracy. Sharp’s political writings? 
who had ever seen any? who t 
knew him, could have entertained the 
least suspicion, that his house-keeper’s 
tureens, where well seasoned soup was 
much more likely to have been de- 
tected, would ever have been looked 
into by the king's officers, for political 
writings? Yet such was the fact, 
Political writings indeed! No, he 
might read occasionally in Godwin’s 
“ Political Justice,” Paine’s “ Rights 
of Man,” — Pw cco * Political 
a ge = is literary notices, if 
suc a might be termed, were 
almost ridiculously vague and uncri- 
tical, Indeed the single short sentence 
which he has inscribed under the por- 
traits of Brothers, may serve to cn 
how very unqualified was William 
Sharp to work on metaphysics, or the 
arts of government, or to perturb states 
The inscription runs as follows— 
“ Fully believing this to be the man 
appointed by God, I engrave his like- 
ness W, Sharp.” The wags in cead- 
ing it ed ees to put the com- 
ma-pause in the wrong dice ; and to 
wD 
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understand and interpret, that W. 
Sharp hereby made oath that he en- 
graved the portrait of the man ap- 
inted, namely Richard Brothers. 
ut if the reader paused in the right 
awa that is to say, in the place where 
Sharp intended, what did the sentence 
express that was fit for a public in- 
scription? ‘“ Fully believing this to 
be the man appointed by God”—for 
what ? appointed to do what? to head 
the Jews in their predestined march to 
recover Jerusalem? orto die in a 
mad-house ? one is expressed as much 
as the other; and, appointed by God 
to delude W. Sharp, as much as 
either. In fine, the whole is but a 
monument of folly ; or, in the sense 
or nonsense, of the mock constitutional 
society, of blasphemy. Messrs. Pitt 
and Dundas, and the rest of those 
members of the privy council who 
examined Sharp, were quite correct 
in their easy inference, that the state 
had nothing to apprehend from the 
harmless and deluded artist who stop- 
ped them in the highway of their quiz- 
zical proceeding ; and presenting his 
prospectus with due imprecations, or 
deprecations, demanded their subscrip- 
tions on the spot, for proof impres- 
sions of his portrait of Horne Tooke. 
It must have been, on both sides, a 
highly wrought * farcical scene, 
Impartiality obliges us to add, that 
some years alter this idle and fruitless 
search for treason, in a tureen and an 
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addled brain, which proceeding would 
have roused the lasting indignation of 
many an independent mind, Shar 

was so placable, so altered, or so vacil- 
lating and unsteady, that he solicited 
and obtained, some favourable notice 
from Lord Sidmouth, and Mr. Vansit. 
tart; and, having engraved a plate 
after Woodford, of King Charles's in. 
terview with his children in the pre- 
sence of Oliver Cromwell; a plate, of 
which the essential purpose being to 
excite pity for suffering royalty, stood 
m direct opposition to some of his 
formerly avowed sentiments, was pre- 
sented, with his engraving at court; 
had the honour of the royal permission 
to dedicate it to the king, and did de- 
dicate it accordingly “ to the King's 
most Excellent Majesty.’’ But the 
public have not esteemed the print 
to be among his better performances, 
neither does it deserve to have been so 
esteemed, however interesting the sub- 
ject, and notwithstanding it contains 
some passages which are executed in a 
masterly style.¢ The comparatively 
small engraving of the Children in the 
Wood, is worth an hundred such 
works. Some trivial anecdotes and 
incidents not worth relating here, are 
said to have arisen out of this ac- 
quaintance with Lord Sidmouth, 
whom he visjted at Richmond. Park: 
and it may be guessed that there ex- 
isted some sympathy between them 
on the score of saints and evangelists. 


* Mr. Thwaites, of the Morning Herald, who ‘knew Sharp intimately, and had 
doubtless heard him detail the incidents of this farce, relates them as follows: 
* He was placed under arrest by the government, and was had up several times before 
the privy council to be examined, for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not in lis 
speeches or writings, be had committed himself so far as that he might with H. Tooke 
and others, take lis trial for high treason; but bis being a bold, handsome looking, 
jocular man, one who looked -as if he liked the good things of this world too well to 
become a conspirator, the privy council came to a conclusion, that the altar and tle 
throne had not much to fear from him; and, especially at one of the meetings, when 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas were present, after he had been for a length of time plagued 
with questions which Sharp said had little or nothing to do with the business; he de- 
liberately pulled out of his pocket a prospectus for subscribing to his portrait of Horne 
Tooke, which he was then engraving, and first handing it to Messrs. Pitt and Dundas, 
he requested them to bave the goodness to put down their names as subscribers, aud 
then to give his prospectus to the other members of the privy council, for their names. 


The 


singularity of such a proposal, set them laughing, and he was soon after liberated. 


We give this anecdote on the authority of the Morning Herald, of August the 2nd, but 
we think it must have been for some other engraving, that he solicited the subscriptions 
of the ministers, as the portrait of Horne Tooke, (of which the plate remains among his 
effects) had been previously engraven, unless we greatly mistake, by Anker Smith. 
However, the positive evidence, the point itself, is not at present within our view or our 
reach, and the Herald may be currect on this point. 


+ The original picture is by no means of a high character. 


























His eccentricity, however, which has 
heen otherwise termed the love of 
fame, and, the love of notoriety, is in 
its honourable ramifications, the route 
of so much social good, that it is but 
fair to add, these were no more than 
its disappointed ramblings. 


' Fame is the spur that the clear spivit 
doth raise 

“To scorn delights, and live laborious 
days :”’ 

and our artist sought it at first, with 

honourable assiduity in his professional 

exertions. 

The Somerset House Gazette has very 
properly reproached the memory of 
Macklin for ordaining and coutriving, 
and that of Bartolozzi for undertaking, 
in compliance with a prevailing and 

erted taste, to convert Sharp's large 
Holy Family, atterSic Joshua Reynolds, 
of which the aquafortis proof is one 
of the finest historical etchings that 
the world has seen, into a coloured 
and stippled sign-post of a gipsy halt, 
By the way, the writer of this article 
is mistaken in his assertion that this 
picture was painted by Sir Joshua, “for 
the Historic Gallery.” It was not 
painted (we believe) either for the 
Historic Gallery, or for “ the Poets’ 
Gallery,” (which latter he probably 
meant) but for the gallery of Sir Peter 
Burret], Bart. and Macklin had no 
more than the use of it. 

As his own best works were not 
duly appreciated on their appearance, 
so neither did, nor indeed could, he 
appreciate the talents the scientitic 
or philosophical attainments, of those 
with whom he was politically asso- 
ciated during the middle ps ot of his 
life. Like the “ men of Ephesus" he 
might for awhile “ ignorantly worship,” 
such minds as those of Godwin, Payne, 
Tooke, Holcroft, and Cobbett; but 
they were to him no more than altars 
upon which he might offer a little oc- 
casional incense to an “ unknown 
God.” Hence, and from other causes 
which we shall proceed to explain, it 
is not so very difficult to account for 
his political apostacy; and hence his 
former associates, warned of this fickle- 
ness, parted from him without feeling 
much regret at his secession. 

It seems probable that many of 
Sharp’s pecutiarities sprung from that 
love of notoriety, of which we have 
treated. In conversation he often 


spoke with little reflection, from the 
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mere impulse of the moment. If a 
thought crossed his mind that appear- 
ed to him sufficiently strong to be im- 
pressive, he gave it utterance, without 
much caring whether or not it was 
compatible with what he might have 
formerly said on the same subject, or 
homogeneous with what he might 
suppose to be his own general cha- 
racter. The wonder therefore ceases, 
at that dissonance in his religious and 
political sentiments, which jarred on 
the different periods of his life. la 
fact. with regard to his social and civil 
ickations, Sharp had no first princi- 
ples. He did not generalise, and had 
not classed or arranged his ideas. ‘The 
religious subtleties with which his 
mind may be supposed to have been 
much occupied, were by no means of 
a profound character. If you spoke 
to him of Locke, Berkley, Hume, or 
any other metaphysical writer, you 
soon discovered, that of such matters 
he knew almost nothing; and that he 
was by no means well read, even in 
the Scriptures. What he had not 
sought to reach, and did not know, 
he, upon many occasions, and it is 
feared generally, atlected to under- 
value or to despise. If you spoke 
with admiration, or even with appro- 
bation only, of some dist:ingwshed 
man of science, he would reply, 
“ cive me a common-sense-man 3” 
and would mention some working 
carpenter or smith, perhaps of native 
worth, who was in his occasional em- 
ploy, and who, as you soon learned, 
was a disciple of Swedenborg, or 
Brothers, or Southcote. And these 
predilections and aversions appear to 
have remainéd with him to the last; 
for in his last festament, notwithstand- 
ing that he had no near relatives, we 
find no testimonial of regard left to 
any artist or man of science; or who 
manifested genius or talent in any 
way, that did not fall in with his reli- 
gious persuasions, Not even mention 
is made of his own cousin, Mr. Pepys, 
a gentleman, whose various and pro- 
found attainments, particularly in the 
analytical sciences, are well known. 
This is a pretty certain criterion. of 
the real state of his regarte, “Mean- 
while he has left a legacy (of £25.) 
to a shop-keeper, whom we remember 
a few years ago in the humble capacity 
of errand-boy. A person of humble 
and modest demeanour, certainly ; but 
who neither has, nor makes pretan- 











































sions, to any thing beyond or above 
his sphere; still less one who has 
claims to any thing that should have 
entitled him to be remembered, where 
Mr. Pepys was forgotten. We recol- 
lect here that one of the dogmata of 
the Baron Swedenborg (who was 
Sharp's first apostle) is, that if the 
spiritual inhabitant of an inferior 
— comes among the blessed, as 
they may whenever they please, from 
the confines of their own purgatory, 
he finds the atmosphere so oppressive, 
so unfit for his spiritual respiration, 
that he can by no means be happy, or 
even comfortable there, and is glad 
to get back again. Of this doctrine, 
the conduct of our engraver, in the 
affairs of this life, atfords but too much 
practical illustration, 

Concerning the portrait which our 
artist engraved of Sir Wm. Curtis, 
after the very capital picture by Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, we also distrust the 
authenticity of the newspaper anec- 
dote. If, as the Morning Herald re- 
ports, Sir William behaved most libe- 
rally towards him, and was one of his 
favourites, it is not likely that he 
would say his head was an ugly knob 
at the best, or add that, “ if citizens 
would be so stupid as to give him 
large sums of money to engrave their 
awkward and unmeaning faces he could 
not help it.” 

We happen to know that the remu- 
neration which Sharp received for this 
plate, was not so extravagant as to 
warrant the words “ large sums of 
money ;" and that the negociation re- 
specting it was brought abyut through 
the intervention of Blake, of ’Change 
Alley, a jocose and excellent man, 
now deceased, who employed much of 
his time and means in kind offices to 
others ; to whose shrine we have oure 
selves performed a wi/ ling pilgrimage ; 
and who appears t> have been inti- 
mate with Sharp, ‘probably from the 
tume of his leaving the house of Long- 
mate. There is ‘jurther, a little local 
anecdote attaching to this portrait, 
which may nos. be thought altogether 
unworthy of being known and re- 
membered. The idea of engraving it 
originated. in the respect which Blake 
entertainsd at once for the city 
baronet, and for the abilities of his 
old frig nd. He aimed at pleasing both 
parties, and might expect his media- 
tion. like mercy, to be doubly blessed. 
Dv ring the progress of the work, the 
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thought occurred to him of gratifying 
the former, by introducing his yach 
in the offskip. This was consented ty 
by Sharp; and immediately, good- 
naturedly, but inadvertently, done, 
without communicating with Sir Tho- 
mas, and without reflecting that an 
engraver could have no such right to 
alter, even in a trifling respect, the 
composition of a living painter; where 
improvement might seem like reproach, 
and deterioration be doubly reprehen- 
sible. Sir 7. Lawrence was, not with- 
out reason, offended, and the coldness 
of dissatisfaction arose; and had Sharp 
continued to live for centuries, it is 
probable he would have engraved no 
more portraits after the works of the 
president, 

Mr. Sharp was so extraordinary a 
Ss of high professional meuit, 
g moral intention, and egregious 
credulity; and so many, and such 
various reports, have gone forth re- 
specting him, that we could not bring 
ourselves to say less than we have, of 
his social and religious, as well as of 
his professional career. ‘Time presses, 
and our materials of reference are at 
present imperfect, or we would have 
proceeded to submit a list of his en- 
gravings, and a few commenis on 
those which we esteem to be the prin- 
cipal, His own opivions of some of 
those works, delivered apparently with 
candour, and within |:.s own fire-side 
circle, have been laid before the 
po aud are doubtless interesting : 
put modesty, partiality, and the reflec- 
tions from self-seeming, may well be 
supposed to have borne their parts in 
the formation and delivery of those 
opinions ; «nd the impartiality of a 
by-stander wiil naturally be expected 
from his biographers. These com- 
ments, however, we must now defer 
till our next number, where (no un- 
foreseen accideut preventing,) they 
will be found under the head of Fine 
Arts. 

We shall only at present say of the 
general style of his engraving, that it 
is masterly, and not borrowed from 
any of his predecessors or contempo- 
raries ; -but eclectic,—which is to say, 
that it is fairly felt, and wrought out 
for himself, after looking at them all, 
with due respeet, but without servility ; 
and after comparing them with their 


grand arochetype—Nature. The half- 
tints and shadows of his best works are 
peculiasly rich; yet it is almost treason 














tothe lights of his “ Diogenes,” his 
« Children in the Wood,’ and his 
« Fathers of the Church,” thus to 
particularize them. His courses of 
lines are always conducted with abi- 
lity, and sometimes with that 


“ Wanton heed and giddy cunning,” 


Which can only result from genius 

Sharp's play of lines have, gene- 
rally speaking, the utmost freedom, 
combined with a power of regularity 
and accuracy, which always appears 
commensurate to the occasion, ‘This 
implies more of the artist, and less of 
the mechanic, than we elsewhere find ; 
a solhiestude for the end, rather than the 
means; and is the result of a grander 
career of mind, governed by bolder 
bridling. 

We shall beg leave to close our 
present memoir with stating, that the 
professional fame of him who is the 
subject of it, is widely spread on the 
European continent, and wherever else 
the rays of taste have extended. 
Foreign institutions of art, bave so 
far respected his merits, as to bave 
elected him a member of the Im- 
perial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Electoral Academy of Bavaria. 
He received both his diplomas in the 
eourse of the year 1814. But by the 
Royal Academy of Arts of his own 
coyltry, he remained uvuhonoured to 
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tbe hour of his death, notwithstanding 
the advantages that British art and 
commerce had derived from the exer- 
cise of his professional talents, and 
the influence upon the rising race of 
artists, of his professional example. 

He made two or three removals of 
his residence before he finaliy dami- 
ciliated at Chiswick ; from Charles- 
street, Middlesex Hospital, to a smaller 
house in Titclitield-street, where he ene 
graved, or at least cowpleted, his large 
plate after Copley, of the scene before 
Gibraltar, on the mourning of the 27th 
of November, 1781, ove of the proud. 
est in the annals of war; when the 
Spanish floating batteries were de- 
stroyed, and British magnaninity 
shared with British valour, in the 
honours of the victory. From Titeb- 
field-street he removed to Acton, 
keeping an apartment, which he occa- 
sionally occupied, in London-street, 
Fitzroy-square; and from Acton he 
removed to Chiswick, where he had 
not resided long, before he was at- 
tacked by dropsy in the chest, which 
terminated his life at the age of 
seventy-four, on the morning of Sun- 
day, the 25th of July. He lies buried 
in the churca-yard of that hamlet, 
with Hogarth, who was of similar 
origin; and with De Loutherbourg, 
for whom, at one period, he enter- 
tained much maystic reverence, 


ON THE GENIUS OF THkK AUTHOR OF ALI, 


In coneluding Aus, a few observations 
may not be uninteresting on its poetic 
character and merit. With regard to 
its character, it is evidently the pro- 
duction of a youth, and has accord- 
ingly more of mind than of instinct, 
It is from this circumstance alone we 
know it to be a juvenile production, 
not from any inelegance of style or 
expression ; for so far as regards purity 
of style, we certainly consider, that 
the author of Ali rivals any poet of 
the age, We do not recollect more 
than a word or two which we could 
alter, in the whole poem, without 
rendering it less classical or less 
elegant: but still he has his faults in 
common with all young aspirants to 
poetic fame, Youth is the age of 


fancy and romance; manhood the 
age of passion and enthusiasm; in 
youth our passions are dormant, and 
the mind accordingly, finding itself 
undisturbed by their restless and un- 
governable controul, is eternally at 
work, eternally building castles in the 
air, eternally wandering through 
worlds of space and ideal existence, 
Its ideas are the result not of passion 
but of imagination, and therefore it is 
given much to reflection, and hts 
in simile; it is not strongly 

to any object, and yet there is no ob- 
ject from which it does not derive a 
momentary pleasure. It flies accord- 
ingly from chject, to object, but can 
find no resting place, can find nothing 
sufficiently attractive to confine it tos 
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itself. Hence it is light, airy and ver- 
satile, fond of novelty and of change; 
but as we advance in years, what at 
first pleased through its novelty be- 
comes less and less interesting every 
day by repetition, until at length we 
discard all objects that have not an 
interest in themselves, abstracted from 
that which they derive from their 
novelty. We begin accordingly to 
confine our attention to fewer objects, 
and consequently to become better 
acquainted with them. Hence our 
attachments or aversions become more 
strongly fixed to certain objects, and 
this strength is increased by the in- 
crease of our passions. Poetry con- 
sequently begins to assume more of 
intensity and pathos, more of soul 
and feeling, but less of fancy and 


imagination. In — we write as if 


we were merely playing with our sub- 
ject ; in manhood we write as if we 
were in real earnest, and so we are, be- 
cause we only describe what really in- 
terests and affects us, discarding all the 
lighter charms that arise from mere 
novelty and fancy. There is a certain 
want of manliness in youth, and where 
this want exists there Is consequently a 
want of earnestness; accordingly 
youth are seldom in earnest, men 
seldom otherwise. This is the order 
of nature, for if youth had the 
earnestness of men about them, they 
would become cunning as foxes, mean 
us Jews, and avaricious as misers when 
they reached maturity. Now wherever 
there is, or wherever there even ap- 
pears to be a want of earnestness, there 
is a proportionable want of interest, 
because no writer can affect us strongly, 
unless he be strongly affected himself, 
at least unless he appears to be so ; and 
he who is not reaily affected by his 
subject, requires consummate art to 
put on the natural semblance of un- 
feigned passion. The youthful poet 
can accordingly seldom move us to 
passion, because we can always per- 
ceive that he is not moved by it him- 
self; we perceive in his productions a 
playfulness and buoyancy of spirit,too 
volatile to be the co-mate of feeling, 
passion, or sympathy, without which no 
corresponding sympathycan be excited. 


** Si wis me flere, dolendum est primwn 
tibi ipsi.”” 


The distinction which we have 
pointed out, between the poctry of 
youth, and that of our riper years, is 


so fixed and immutably grounded in 
our nature, that we doubt whether 
there ever was a poem stumped with 
the true impress of passion, written 
under the age of eighteen, whereas 
excellence has been obtained in every 
species of poetic composition that 
disclaimed the pathetic, at ten or 
eleven. That the author of Alj 
should therefore be pathetic even ina 
subject that admitted of the pathetic, 
would be contrary to the laws by 
which human nature is governed. It 
would be just as r asonable to expect 
that a we should remain immerged 
in water without rising to the top, as 
that a youth should not give way to 
the enchanting influence of that airy 
and fantastic imagination which forms 
itself into light visions round the 
poet’s head. Indeed if Ali excelled 
in the pathetic, we should have little 
hope of his progressive excellence, for 
whatever is contrary to the regul: ar 
and fixed laws of nature. is generally 
premature and short lived. The 
great fault in Ali, namely, its not be- 
ing sufficiently imbued with feeling 
and passion, is that very fault which it 
ought to possess, viewing It not ab- 
stractedly, but as regards its juvenile 
author. Perhaps we would speak 
more plainly by calling this fault a 
virtue; he is too volatile to be chained 
down to the earth; woman has not 
yet sufficient attractions for him to 
wean him from revisiting his native 
sky, and communing with spirits of a 
higher order, or to induce him to 
abandon the silent grotto, or n 
moss grown cave, the roseate vale, « 
romantic glen. ‘Accordingly he = 1s 
fallen into a few of those errors that 
arise from his not having as yet en- 
tangled himself in the snares of love, 
and consequently being unacquainted 
with the passion which he describes. 
We shall point out a few of those 
errors before we come to his redeem- 
ing beauties. His beauties are of 
various kinds, and are taken from 
various sources, but his faults are all 
of the same character, and originate 
from the same source, namely, want 
of acquaintance with the manner in 
which real passion operates. From 
this want of acquaintance it sometimes 
happens that passages which are emi- 
nently beautiful and poetic, abstract- 
edly considered, should notwithistand- 
ing. be expunged from the poem, 
“nune non erat his locus.” What 








we mean is, 
ments or similes 
are beautiful and natural in themselves, 
it was unnatural for those into whose 
mouths they are put ever to think of 


that though the senti- 
to which we allude 


them, He who is pleased with a 
female, loves to embellish, and describe 
her in ‘all the richness and luxuriance 
of poetic imagery, but he who is in 
love with her, forgets his poetry and 
embellishments altoge ther; he spe aks 
only _— he feels; he not to 
exaggerate; he pays her no idle com- 
pli mk ents, OF, rather, he will not com- 
pli nent her at all; he expresses in 
two words what the licht lover ex- 
presses in 2 thousand; he a. there 
is a certain communion of feeling, 
utiment, and attachment, . etween 
those who love each other, that need 
not the eloquence of language to con- 
vey them; a word, a look is suflicient, 
and the moment he descends to e mploy 
the common yr and common 
place phrases of atfected passion, he 
knows himsclf to re a hypocrite ; in 
fact, he could not make use of them, if 
he were in love. Love is mute but 
eloquent, silent but expressive; the 
lover knows that the adored object of 
his affections will feel the whole force 
of his attachment without having re- 
course to the aid of ornamented or 
elaborate language, and he is not de- 
ceived if she be imspired by a similar 
flame; but if net, she expects flattery 
in abund ince, compliments without 
end, and praise without limitation. 
And how does she repay all this servile 
prostration ? why, in sooth, by turn- 
ing her slave into ridicule, by exposing 
his wi akness, and laughing at his folly. 
The fact, however, i that he who is 
capable of complimenting his mistress, 
and extolli ig her charms, cannot pos- 
sibly be in love with her, and there- 
fore thinks nothing about her ridicule; 
and she who is capable of receiving 
these idle compliments is a mere flirt, 
and as devoid of attachment to her 
encomiast or admirer, as he is to her, 
When Zella therefore eg forth ‘her 
soul to Selim, she would never, had 
she felt as she pretended, cao 


. 
seeks 


to make him still more convinced of 


her affection, by having recourse to the 
language of simile and comparison ; 
a language which cou!d only give Selim 
stronger reasons to suspect the sincerity 
of her flame. ‘The language of passion 
necds no ornament; it speaks for 
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itself, it is too intent upon its object, 
to travel in quest of those charms or 
decorations, those images and similes 
which the poet selects and brings 
together to serve as a foil to her beauty. 

When these similes are the creation of 
the poet himself, they are beautiful, 
because the poet is not supposed to be 
the slave of and actually in 
love with the object which he describes; 
his passion is of alighter character; he 
describes and sets off by contrasts and 
similes, the charms of the fair one who 
i8 the heroine of his piece, because he 
is pleased, not with her, but with the 
image which he has formed of her in 
his own mind. To be in love with an 
ideal creation is impossible ; such a 
creation may impart delight, but this 
delight instead of retat ‘ding as passion 
does, the flight of imagination oaly 
sets it at work, and sends it in quest of 
those charms and graces in which it 
arrays its object. Thus when Zella 
says to Selim— 


aSSION, 


Then think how friendless J should be 
Were aught of ill to light on thee ; 
Not the wild rosemary that glows 
Unhbeeded on the desart sands, 
Where not a cooling rivulet flows, 
Unreared by auy fostering hands, 
Is hulf so desolate and lorn, 
As I, if thou wert from me torn, 
Bethink thee then amid the strife, 
Tis thine to cnard a two-fold life, 
The hand that crops the javelin blossom, 
Will rend the verdant curls that bound it; 
And the wouud that pierces thy manly 
bosom, 

reach the 
around it 


Wiil maid that clings 


he certainly does not talk the lan- 
fuage of real passion, for at the mo- 

ent Selim was departing from her, 
ite would be too intent upon his 
person, too absorbed in contemplating 
the danger into which he was rush 
to think of the rosemary thet blows 
unheeded on the desart sands, or the 
verdant curls that bound the javelin 
blossom. The passage is beautiful in 
itself, but it is not in harmony with 
the feelings of the person by whom it 
is spt ken. Wereit spol en by the poet 
in his own person, it would then he 
truly beautiful, and in character at the 
same moment; change the pronouns 
Jand me into the third person and 
see how ditlerent is the etleet, 

From the beginning to the end of 
Aut, then, we confess there is not a 
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line, a sentiment which we could 
change without rendering it less beau- 
tiful, but there are several passages, 
which however beautiful in themselves, 
do not in our opinion suit the charae- 
ter by whom they are spoken, and 
therefore it takes Ps the general or 
ultimate effect which the poem would 
otherwise produce. There is a some- 
thing that whispers to us that Selim and 
Zella are not so devotedly attached to 
each other as they would pretend, or 
at least, that the attachment of SELIM 
and ALI, are rather of a physical than 
sentimental character. Besides the 
similes are too frequently introduced, 
by which the thread of the story is in- 
terrupted, an interruption which can 
never frequently take place without 
diminishing the interest. And _ yet 
there isnot a simile in Ali which we 
could wish omitted, a proof that beav- 
ties may be at variance with each 
other. This is almost to be regretted, 
but yet itcannot be helped, the most 
rigid critic, or the greatest stickler for 
authority and critical rules would not, 
we are certain, expel Milton's Address 
to Light from the Paradise Lost; and 
yet ifsuch deviations from, and inter- 
ruptions of, his subject, frequently took 
place, the Paradise Lost would have 
never become immortal. The poet 
should always have one object in his 
eye, and above si! things be careful to 
introduce no other object that can re- 
move the primary one out of sight, 
or even throw it into the distance. 
Now though the similes of Ali make 
us frequently forget both Ali, Selim, 
and Zella altogether, the effect is not 
entirely produced by the momentary 
pause made in the narrative, but by 
the exquisite beauty of the similes 
themselves. A cold or barren simile 
will but slightly affect our recollection 
ofa story, because having no particular 
charm in itself to attract our attention, 
the mind remains fixed on the principal 
object, but a delightful simile steals on 
the mind insensibly and unconsciously 
from the principal object of attention, 
fascinates every sense, and leads us by 
a sort of magic conveyance into a new 
world, Ofall poets in the English 
language we think the author of Ali 
is the most likely to produce this 
effect, His similes are inimitable; 
they always exalt the original, and 
have such fascination in them, that we 
not only forget the subject, altogether 


to dwell exclusively on their own in- 
dividual charms, but have some diffi. 
culty in recollecting it again, so un- 
willing is the mind to relinquish an 
impression from which it received such 
delight. Ali is that description of 
poem that requires to be read several 
limes before we can fully appreciate its 
charms as a whole; on the first perusal 
we are so wedded to each individual 
passage, that we forget the general 
chain by which they are all connected, 
Besides the poet leaves a great part of 
the narrative to the mind of the reader, 
which, if it be not the most satisfactory 
at the moment, so few being willing 
to exercise their understanding in dis- 
covering what is left untold, is certain! y 
at least the most poetical, as it sits the 
imagination to work, and leads the 
reader into worlds and creations of lis 
own, of which the author of Ali never 
dreamt, Ofthis we shall give an in- 
Stance in the very first page. Young 
Selim is represented in a little bark 
crossing. 





the widening gleam 
Of pale Phingaris ocean beam, 


until he reached the strand, and then 
the poet suddenly asks 
Are those the whispers of autuma’s 
breeze 
As it lures the ripe leaves from the ci- 
tron trees ; 
Or is it the hum of the clustering bees 
Thus breaking the silence of midnight’s 
hour, 
With murmuring music from yon grey 
tower, 
Whence gleams through the lattice a 
flickering ray, 
Like the beacon expiring at break of 
day. 


Now this manner of relating an event 
that can only be known afterwards, 
and that appears to have no connec- 
tion whatever with what went before, 
naturally awakens the mind from a 
kind of slumber. It begins to look round 
it and see where it is, and suspects 
either that it is dreaming itself, or 
that the poet has lost his way, and 
fell into a reverie, It accordingly en- 
deavours to unravel the maze; and in 
iloing so imagines a thousand things, 
and creates a thousand images, that 
never “ floated in light visions round” 
any head but his own. From 
thus wandering round the world of 
idea and conjecture, he derives a 











tic pleasure and luxury of imagina- 
tion, though he can never discover 
the object of his pursuit, or divine the 
cause of those mysterious whispers. 
But had that which immediately fol- 
lows been related first by the poet, he 
would have been spared all this con- 
jecture and exercise of imagination, 
and consequently deprived of their at- 
tendant pleasures. 

The two first lines in the passage 
just quoted, would, we think, be con- 
siderably improved had whispers been 
made the nominative case to lure,thus 


Are those the whispers of autumn’s 
breeze 

As they lure the ripe leaves from the 
citron trees. 


for there is a closer association be- 
tween whispering and luring, the latter 
being frequently the consequence of 
the former, than there is between 
breezeand luring, the art of luring not 
being so easily attributed to a breeze, 
Besides, a painter might represent, in 
some manner, a breeze luring the ripe 
leaves, but no power of painting could 
convey the remotest idea of whispers 
luring them, so that by making whis- 
pers the agent, the simile would be 
one of those that evince the superiority 
of poetry over painting. 

We have already said that the 
similes in ALI are so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that they will suffer no altera- 
tion without injury; and when we 
said so, we read this passage several 
times without perceiving the amend- 
ment, which has occurred to us at the 
moment; but we doubt whether an- 
other simile could be found capable 
of a similar improvement. 

There is a combination of excel- 
lencies in Ati which are not easily 
described, and indeed we know of no 
modern poem of which the critic 
would find it so difficult to speak un- 
favourably, without speaking gene- 
rally, but dolus est in generalibus. 
We say unfavourably, because its faults 
are not of that character which comes 
within the cognizance of critical rules. 
Rules can only teach us to avoid 
those faults that come within the 
mere mechanism, or art of poetry, and 
Aur has no faults of this character. 
He has all the delicacy and tenderness 
of sensibility, but wants the melting 
energies of the pathetic muse. This 

wever is not what may be strictly 
ealled a fault—at least it is not one 
E. M. September, 1824. 
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that comes within the cognizance. of 
critical rules, for no rules can enable 
us to avoid it, We can read A 
without weeping, aud this is the worst 
that can be said of it, It is equally 
difficult to speak favorably of Aut 
without speaking, generally and withe 
out any application to the distinct 
character of the poem, for where all 
is beautilul, the critic can seldom de 
cide in what the beauty consists. 

The art of attaining to the higher 
beauties of poetry, or the higher beau- 
ties of any art that addresses itself to our 
feclings, and over which taste aud judg- 
inentshould naturally preside; as painte 
ing, music, &c. is not an art, or at least is 
not what is called technical art. In 
other words it is an art that cannot be 
taught; or, to speak in still plainer 
language, it is genius itself. And it is 
difficult to speak critically of beauty to 
which the rules of art cannot beapplied, 

The higher beauties of poetry are 
recognized only by our feelings: art 
can neither enable us to attain them, 
or to perceive them when attained. 
The great, and perhaps the distin- 
guishing characteristic beauty of ALI, 
is a richness, and at the same time, a 
chasteness of imagery. When we 
call this a beauty, we cannot help ad- 
mitting that it renders the narrative 
less interesting. We are so enchanted 
by the magic of the description, that 
we forget Zella and her lover; we 
seem in Paradise with Adam and Eve, 
but we pay less aitention to them than 
to the magic scene that surrounds us. 
There are two distinet interests in ALI, 
one created by the narrative, the other 
by the description; and in all poems 
the more any of these interests are 
encreased, the more the other is dimi- 
nished, Forour parts we would not wish 
to see one image, one simile in ALI 
omitted, but still we think the exam- 
ple would be dangerous to any other 
poet, as it generally proves fatal to 
lessen the interest of a story by pro- 
ducing an interest of a different cha- 
racter. One of the greatest beauties 
in the similes of Ait, is that the image 
is described so distinctly, and so de- 
void of any ornament that does not 
originally belong to it in nature, that 
it seems actually placed before us. 
In the dress of his images, if dress it, 
may be called that dress “ seems 
none,” B. has evinced the most deli- 
cate taste. He has not only avoid- 


ed that profusion of ornaments by 
Re 
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which poets so frequently conceal the 
object from us altogether, but in the 
selection of those which he confers 
upon it, he unites the taste of the 
painter to the feelings of the poet. 
Weshall place the following specimen, 
for purity of style, chastity of colour- 
ing, richness of imagery, and _pic- 
turesque effect, in competition with 
any other of equal length, either in 
Scott or Byron :— 


Now twilight slumbers on the ocean, 
Lull’d by the cradling billows’ motion, 
Which, heaving yet from the recent 
storm, 
Presents un earth of mimic form, 
With mountains where the cold beams 
play, 
And vallies that catch not a single ray. 
Such varied face yon crescent wears, 
Which, rising fiom the wave, appears 
An island floating in the sea 
Of fathomless infinity. 
With bills and dales of light and dark, 
Which oft the sleepless joy to mark, 
And fondly deem that there the meed 
Of holy deeds will once be given, — 
On the Tooba’s ambrosial fruit to feed, 
And melt beneath the tones of hea- 
ven,— 
Though all that strikes the idle gaze, 
Is one unbroken, though cheerless, blaze, 
Like the pale flash that lightens through 
The heart from beauty’s eves of blue, 
Still shining bright, though love be fled, 
As meteor lights above the dead. 
Night wears apace,—yon cloudless moon, 
Though @limbing so silent and slow, shall 
soon 
Look down from the top of her viewless 
bow, 
And leave not a spot unillumined below. 
Oh! who would think—to see bow 
brightly 
Her beam on dome and turret falls, 
While the gay motes, like fairies, lightly 
Are footing it over the shining walls, 
That gleam with such transparent hue, 
As if the rays had melted through 
That giant mass of hard grey stone, 
And made its very heart their own ;— 
What deeds of darkness, and of ruin, 
Within those moonlit walls are doing, 
That stand as calm, and shine as fair, 
As if nothing but stillness and light were 
there. 


What flickering light is yonder steuling, 
Like wisp along the dark morass, 
Now halfextinct,—now baif revealing 
A stately form, whose footsteps pass 
Slowly and silently as creep 
Eve's mountain shadows o’er the deep ? 
Still onward in its noiseless flight 
That form with cautious tread ad- 
vances ;—— 


I see him now in the clear moonlight 


Which through the breezy lattice 
glances ; 


His vest is of sable as dark as night, 

And his silvery hair in the light wind 
dances. 

Such garb the noblest only wear ; 

Then why that step of servile care, 

That fears to wake the bireling guard 

Who slumbers on his midnight ward ?* 

On him who walks with ill intent, 

An eye through deepest gloom is bent, 

K’en silence bas a voice of fexr, 

And solitude a listening ear ; 

The echoing earth whereon be treads 

Is prauing of his guilty deeds, 

Though none attend bis evil way, 

Save Sin, and her comrade, pale Dismay. 


Those locks are white with the snow of 
years, 
Those eyes are dimm’d with a film of 
amber :— 
But is not yon a lady’s chamber, 
Which now the hoary lover nears? 


Once he look’d out on the glassy wave, 
But not a bark was gliding there ; 
No image its broad bright mirror gave, 

But the spangled vault of the deep blue 

air; 

Save when the night-gale swept across 
The stirless waters’ crystal gloss, 
And made it seem as though twere given 
Each faded star, that falls ihn heaven, 
Twinkling upon the ruffled main, 
To shed its beam on earth again, 


We are sorry that the space which 
we allowed for this article is nearly 
closed, and that we must consequently 
be brief in our observations, The 
author of Ali, who is known to the 
readers of the European by the initial 
B, which he subscribes to his commu- 
nications, appears to us to possess 
from nature all the great and original 
requisites of a poet. He has, it is 
true, weakened the interest of his story 
by the beauty of his imagery, and 
consequently rendered it less pathetic, 
but this, so farfrom being a fault in 
him, appears to us only a certain indi- 
cation of true poetic genius. Facile 
est remedium udbertatis ; sterilia nullo 
labore vincuntur. But however the 
term udertas may be applied to B. it 
is certainly an udertas of the chastest 
description, being classical in expres- 
sion and romantic in idea, There is 
ip ALI an exquisite tenderness of feel- 
ing and delicacy, or acumen of percep- 
tion, a keenness of observation that 
has viewed nature in all her shapes, 
and detected the minutest shades in 






which she seeks to conceal herseif. 
Hence it is that he abounds in simile ; 
but that he is no stranger to the ope- 
rations of the mind and the philoso- 
phy of feeling, that his views have not 
heen solely confined to the observation 
of external nature, is evident from 
many passages in ALI; though an in- 
timate acquaintance with the human 
heart can never be obtained by any 
original powers of mind without age 
and experience. From his own deli- 
cacy and sensibility of feeling, B. has 
given, if we mistake not, the most 
poetic, and at the same time the most 
faithful picture of conscious merit, 
combined with delicacy of feeling, 
and retiring modesty, that has ever 
been traced by the pencil of man. 


Applauding clamours rose around, 
And broke the tenor of her song ; 
The tapers trembled at the sound 
That swept the vaulted roof along ; 
And e’en the lovely minstrel maid 
Was at the tumult half dismay’d, 
And round the group ber large eye strays, 
In doubt whereon to fix its gaze, 
And seek a refuge from the fire, 
She saw her magic strains inspire. 
In every face she look’d upon, 
Too boldly bent upon her own. 
She had not learned the fearless look 
That beams On all as none were by, 
Nor could she yet unblushing brook 
The stare of wild impurity ; 
But turn’d an instant to the sky 
Which through the casement still was 
bright, 
Then seem’d to mete the chamber’s height, 
Now, restless, on the floor she bent,— 
With pictured forms and gold besprent,— 
That hurried glance, half-pleased, balt- 
frighted, 
Which now on Zella’s wan cheek lighted. 
Her soul was pure as pew-sprung foun- 
tain, 
And like the calm wave at the base 
Of frowning rock on flowery mountain, 
Whose colours tint the watery glass. 
Her floating eye would instant catch 
Whate’er expression lit another, 
And all its own emotion smother, 
%o kindly would she ever watch, 
And many a smile she oft represt, 
In fear to mock the aching breast, 
By mirth in hour unmeet exprest. 
And thus it was when, ’midst the glad- 


ness 
The time, ber youth, and praise, in- 
spired, 
She look’d upon a sister’s sadness, 
For each ecstatic thought retired . 
And when she struck the lyre again, 
’Twas not in that exuking measure, 
But the sad softness of the strain 
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Flew’d rather like the balm of pain, 
Than the rich maddening draught of 


pleasure. 


The retiring of the lovely songstress, 
and the effect of her music on the au- 
dience, after she ceased, is exquisitely 
painted. 


The lovely songstress meekly bow’d, 

And soon, amidst a moving crowd 

Of youthful slaves, in baste retiring, 

As gaily seeks the stray gazelle 
Its bright-eyed co-mates of the dell, 

She left the silent guests admiring, 

And vanish’d from their straining sight 

Among the countless robes of light, 

As on the lone and hoary height 

Of sweet and sainted Lebanon 

Dissolves the snow-flake ia the sun. 

Though all as deadly silent were, 

As if each soul had wing’d its way 

To the bright fields of upper air, 

From out its dark abode of clay, 

The spirit of melody still was there, 

And reigning with unbounded sway 

O’er hearts that ne’er were known to 

yield 

Midst all the horrors of the field, 

But in that light and festal hour, 

When every object round them smiled, 

Sank beneath melancholy’s power, 
From the soft music of a child! 

Then first they found there is a bliss 
(Above the noisy midnight revel) 
That lifts the low mind to the level 

Of other worlds, though still in this,—- 

When heart and brain are both enjoying 
The nectar-draught of minstrelsy, 
Where sorrow’s pearl-drops melting lie, 

Enriching what they save from cloying 
Of nectar’d fruits, the summer’s pride, 

A pensive sadness had swept o’er 
Eacb heart-string, and ip vain the tide 

Of luxury profusely flowed ; 

The noisy mirth, whose frenzy glow’d 

On every cheek ere Music flung 
O’er each wild thought her chastening 

chain, 

As that fair minstrel sweetly sung, 

And warriors melted at the strain, 
Was hush’d, not soon to wake again. 


We shail now take our leave of Axi, 
or rather of its author, hoping he will 
not neglect to cultivate that art in 
which nature intended him most par- 
ticularly to excel, If he has not at- 
tained perfection, he has approached 
it as nearly as any youthful poet can, 
whose genius is not precocious, and 
of little expectation. “‘ Plus les fibres 
d'un cerceau,” says Du Bos in his 
Essay on Poetry and Painting, “ doi- 
vent avoir de ressort, plus ces fibres 
sont en grand nombre, plus il leur 


faut de tems pour acquerir toutes 


les qualites dont ils sont capables.” 
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ALI. (CoNcLUDED.) 


« This madness will not, cannot last; — 
* Look up, my life, the storm is past, =” 
Then anxiously he raised his ort ig | 
As if misdoubting what he said, 
And stole a glance at Ali’s brow, | 
Which shew’d less dark and smoother now, 
As to the surf he made teply | 
In tones of bitterest irony. 
“ Oh! loyal slave, whose ardent zeal 
“« To servethy sovereign master’s weal 
“ Hath stirr'd thee thus to mutiny— 
«¢ Whose hand, that should have rather given 
“« The passport of my soul to heaverr! 
“ Hath robb’d me of the means'to fly 
“To the bright regions of the sky ! 
“ My ra jailor, by whose care 
“The hated bonds of life I wear, 
“ If I am not imprison’d now 
“ Within my very palace walls, 
oe instant egress hence allow : 
“* Haply the garden’s lulling falls, 
ghee | “ And the still midnight’s perfumed breeze, 
oar e te) “ May waft my brain a moment’s ease, 
; “* Thou seem’st with doubt my wish to hear ;— 
“ My sword thou hast—then what the fear— 
“ Or must I kneeling ‘beg of thee 
“« My affianced slave, to set me free ?”— 
He said, and bent his knee, 
Low at the awe-struck,soldier's feet, 
Whose cheek was red with shame to see 
His lord in posture so unmeet ; 
For a snowy beard stream’d o'er his breast, 
And from under his caftanthe white hair stray'd ; 
But though his wither’d brow confess'd 
The ravages that time had made, +) 
In his dark eye was yet express'd 
The majesty of one who swayd, - 
Andstill his haughty mien belied 
That attitude forsworn by pride, : 
Never, in all his proudest state, ’ 
Had he ever seem’dso truly great 
As now that like some column’s crest + 
* Whose iness had soared unseen, 
Till levell’d ot the dinted 
He bow'd before his slave—confest, 
Of the same sympathies possest 
As move the lowliest human breast 
That groans beneath a crushing care: ~ © 
Yet what his power?—He still coudd dear. 
That silent flattery, with a spell, 
On the slave's resolution fell :" 
He oped the portal’s giant fold, 
oe shew’ : long and bright a 
ith marbled floor go 
oy O'er De noha Bee nent stray’d 
» » The soft. acacia’s tendrils curling, 
While at the end a fountain play’d, 
Its crystal column brightly whirling, 
The night breeze through the lattice blew, 
Before his awe-struck eyes to see, 
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And over all such fragrance threw 
As if the leaves of Se at 
By whose unsullied breath was given 
Thesweetness of that midnight hour, 
Had been the rosy lips of heaven. 
‘ Old Ali rose: but ere he darted 
~ Along the gallery’s path, he paused, 
And fixed one glance, before he parted, 
On her who all his phrenzy caused, 
A mingled look of ire and sorrow, 
But all the feelings meeting there 
Were dull'd and deaden'd by despair, 
Which oft a cloudless brow doth borrow, * 
When, bent on death, it knows, whate’er 
The past or present storm of care, 
*T will all be again to-morrow. 
Along the polish’d marble floor, 
The lessening figure seems to glide ; 
The hurried stepis heard no more, 
So loud in ire, so firm in pride ; 
And now no longer can be seen 
That figure tall and haughty mien, 
Through the pale rays that intervene. 
Which thick and white as snow-flakes fall 
Obscuring, whilst enlightening, all. 
Dull silence, like the hag of night, 
Weigh’d fix'd, and leaden, on each tongue, 
Which durst not speak those words of fright 
That on the lips unutter'd hung ; 
Till Zella turned to Selim's face, 
As if his inmost thoughts to trace, 
And finding no expression there, — 
Nought but blank horror and despair, - 
Gave language to the deadly fear 
That dimesed | her eye without a tear. 
“Oh! follow, fly—or ‘twill be too late ¥ 
‘* To save him from impending fate. 
‘* The fiends that in his bosom dwell 7 
“ Will raise again his impious hand ;— > 3 
“ Why do ye thus like statues stand ? ~*~ 
* Selim, thou once didst love him well; = 
“ He is thy father !"—*“ Girl, be still, 
“ Tis not for me to curb his will, 
‘« And he hath nought can work him ill." 
So Selim wild replied, the power 
Of horror, rage, in that dread hout,” * 
Conflicting like those adverse tidés * a 
At whose alliance each subsides, 
Had raised from out his loveless breast 
All trace of feeling once imprest; 
Yet still he fixed his lurid eye 
Where last he saw the chieftain fly, 
And still a d the shape to view, 
That th the moonlit passage flew.— 
«Can this be the scent of the garden's bloom, 
“ That rolls o’er the midnight a perfumed gloom ?” 
So whispered a guard to his fellow in arms, 
Whose answer, though simple, each Moslem alarms. 
“ Tis more like the incense they burn in the 
“« Or the fume of such wood as the cedar kiosk.” 
The word by Selim’s ear was caught, 
And woke him from his dream of thought, 






























































Ali. 






eee seek the lan pale 
to meet ray 
That climmer ‘d from the lamp of day, 
ini that lone and lofty dome, 
And thus prevent a moment's gloom, , 
*Twas beautiful, in the clear blue sk * 
To see that stainless crescent —— ba a.) 
So bright and solitary, high a: # 
O’er the dim pile Beneath it dark li 
Which long lost each beam of li 
Wrapt in the sable pall of night, .. 
How different shew'd the scene when-now 
Around that bower a thickening clowd 
Hung on the dull nights heavy brow... a 
As on a corse the deadlier art tA 
_A gloom so fearfully intense. 4... ' 
“It seemed perceptible to sense. . 
Now volumes of smouldering smoke * 
The gasping crowd of wonderers choke, 
Oh! for one taste of heaven's pure breath 
“ A moment longer thus were death!” 
s As when the hurricane’s fell blast 
» —__ Rends from the foamy breast of ocean 
The mist's dun veil that overcast , 
And hid the billows’ dire commotion, 


‘And gives to view the sinking wreck, 
gets The topling = the Sala deck,— 


~ 


“ eae Sights that should still have slept i in shade, 
$e Since shewn, a too late for aid,— 
>» So, sweepi the clouds that round , 
Se The tower their darkening volumes wound,» « 
‘With one loud burst from door and casement, 
The fiery whi rushing came, 
And shew'd the pile, from dome to basement, 
‘fai One dread and dazzling thing of flame ; 
~ For forth from every opening stream’d, . : 
Red blazing columns whose 
‘ 3 So regularly rose, it.seem’d 
e ' As though for some bold seer ee 
Who by the giant-lustre deem’ 
@ & To light the blest abodes of air, rw 
And spy the soft eyes hovering there— §,.. 
ful form ge yonder, pent yt: 
ring. flames, and strangling fumes, 
of th: element — 




















































y, while | pires arise, 
That Spann deee “lade their aie 


Now as the flickering ahd witb 
. wy With blistering lid and ering "ball, as he 
en Again it madly g 


Md And now again, ami asin: 
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Some who, alas! too 4 ie 7 


Of burning iene 
Rul mele calhiee cigeoeren 
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nflagration threw 
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On cheek and brow a glow so bright, 
As gave them to the shuddering view, 
One shapeless mass‘ of heat and light, 
The lineaments that nature drew, 
Effaced or shrouded from the sight 
_~ By radiance which absorbed them quite. 
Behold! thé gilded minaret, 
So long by leaguring flame beset, 
Now totters o’er the weaken'd roof! 
The startled Crowd shrinks far aloof ; 
But vain the fear,—-within its walls, 
Direct and regular, it falls, 
As if it scorn’@ in‘death to quit 
The soil.that once supported it. 
And look! each crumbling rafter shakes ; 
The sapless wood no longer slakes 
That thirst which maddens as it drinks, 
And all in one fierce ember sinks, 
Devoid of substance or ofsound, ~ * 
As falling shadows to the ground, 
And showers around a sparkling rain 
Of ashes, all that now remain _ 
To tell where smiled as fair'& bower 
As ever sweeten'd leisure’s hour, _ 
Lending timeWings to fly away, © e 
When pleasure most endear’d his Stay. _ ’ 
The work of -years a day destroys ! ” 
*Tis thus, alas! with human joys 5 
They spring around like vernal flows, i 
Ho ures them with sun-bright showers, we» ty 
And preserves them blooming still, | —, 
To make their loss the darker ill. 
When Fate, who oft her lash restrains 
But to inflict severer pains, , 
(Like thunder-clouds that long have nutst 
Their baleful’progeny on high, ‘ 
To let the wn monster burst 
With deadlier shock from out the sky,) is é, 
Shall tear the’blossoms from their stem, Sy 
And steep the hat fed on them a ee! 
In whose flood has higher swell'd a 
The more its tide was erst withheld, * 
The leaves that freshly bloom’d: 
The hiieésthat brightly shone are 
And in a@.time how far more short, 
Than that whose slow advances br 
To ripeness charms which, to enstite 
Happiness, need but to endure! 
And ‘Zast welldidst thou, in sooth, 
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Poor ! prove thatfatal truth: , ou 
At o thy summer was o’ercast, * iJ 
Ere one leaf quiver’d on the blast, 

Deprived at once of what, to this, 

To this, at least, Compared, was bliss ; —— x 


Gone was the sp of her day,— 7 

No evening soften’d it y. a, 

Or cheer'd her wi ne ie r 

She pass’d at once to” . > cS 


As in those climes where allis night, =~ =" 
Soon as the day-god leaves the sight! 

And is there yet andther dar? 

That rankles not within her heart? 









Ali. 


ae adrop of woe remaining 
» »That is not now her pure lip straining ? 
+ * One bitter draught is wanting still 
» ©) The measure of her grief to fill. 

* Qh! long ere this she should have proved 

How kind that shaft of Azrael's quiver, .». «. 
Which, ‘hough its point be little loved, 

*. © Caw heal al] other wounds for ever. 

New horrors yet her wild looks greet, - 

For see unto her shuddering feet, . 

A blacken'd orb unsightly roll, +0 4 

Once the proud dwelling of a saul,” 

And wearing still a scowl 20 ED a 

That though the eye be sear'd and dim, 

There seems a fierce convulsiv@Hfé, ©. © | 
Holding with death a last vain strife’ = 
_ One sudden shriek was all'that past , 
~ From her w , and hush'd as fast; 

, But the gusli of thoughts that strove in vain 
By tears, their bursting flood to vent, 
Its mighty workings inward bent, 
, nd poured its deluge o'er her brain. 


Did Selim mount his father’s throne?” 
» T ir of State is damp and void, 
e « » The palace’ walls are Black and lone, 
) @iyp_ Their caseménts open—gates destroy’d,. » 
a» Towers, courts*with moss and weeds o'e ! 
=) «That son of grief was‘found no more, : 
en the gloom of that horrible night was 6’er. 
But long as herdsmen’s'tales recount, ; 
A female form: xen to glide 
Along the lone‘and craggy side is 
Of yondefhigh and hoary a irr 
That rears its towering peak su i 
“Above the influenééOf the clime, 
And sparkles with eterfial snow" - 
Whereon, still uneffaced, they 7 : 
The light small traces of her foot} ~ 94 
Schased, in mad pursuit, , 
To the 


J hf 
Sweeter than e’en the mélodies.* 


' Qecasdinn whose toné 
“ds ne'er draw by mortal finger. 


‘Tis thus that sorrows past and gone, © ~ 
Will on the chastening memory linger 
Till Wi their bitterness is flown, == 
»And remains is joy alone— 

Whose fept. wers Away ; 


note; * 
Revie ait not softly float— -s 
Nor éver tale so full of woe, 


That from it nought of bliss could flow ; 
May all who listen prove it s0. 
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A Soldier's 


SMILES 


AND TEARS. 


Gratitude. 


No. 1. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A YOUNG AUTHOR, 


A SOLDIER'S 


-_ 


GRATITUDE, 


And this is woman’s fate :— 


All her affections are chilled into life 

By winning flatteries, and then thrown back 
Upon themselves to perish, and her heurt, 

Her trusting heart, filled with weak tenderness, 


Is left to bleed or break. 


Anon. (L. E. L.) 


«No, by the memory of my fore- 
fathers,’ exclaimed Sir Henry Mac- 
donald, “1 will shew no mercy. 
What! shall the loyal house of 
Macdonald be reproached with suc- 
couring Jacobites? Spare none— 
give no quarter whatever. They—the 
merciless invaders of the crown and 


constitution of their country, seek for 


refuge in the bosom of its staunch 
defenders !” 

“Trom their appearance Sir Henry, 
I should consider they came rather in 
an hostile, than a suppliant character,” 
replied the young Evan Douglass. 

“They! a scanty handful—a beg-, 
garly epitome of a regiment——coming 
with hostile intentions! In Silent 
perhaps to put to flight our gallant 
piheten rive off Phat little cattle 
they have left us,—and perhaps take 
you, with Floraand myself, prisoners 
of war! Do you not tremble already 
Evan ?” 

“ The gambler, Sir Henry, will not 
give up the last stake, till he finds the 


contending foes met. 
. were greatly superior, both in regard 


knows, has been gratified. But why 
stand we here—their blood—no, the 
cause of our king demands that all 
who __ participa in’ their — our 
country’s wrongs, should be ex- 
terminated from the earth, Where 
have the rebels taken up their 
quarters ?” 

“ To the right of the pass of Gle- 
namure, and flanked by the woods 
of St. Aubleyn.” 

“ Well, there we'll give them wel- 
come, and a warm one too, I perad- 
venture.” 

It was about’ noon day when the 
he loyalists 


to numbers, ammunition, and disci- 
pline, to the enthusiastic adherents of 
the pretender. The latter seemed to 


. be actuated by the feeling, that on the 


issue of that skirmish depended all 
their hope of future prosperity. The 
situation they had chosen was by no 
means favourable, and — thing 
seemed to go against them from the 


cleared and his pocket empty. first, and yet the contest remained for 
And thus it is with them ; their cause ya considerable time extremely doubt- 


is already lost, and were it not for the, 
infatuation that blinds their, eyes, 
they would see there was not a hope 
remaining. |. 

“ The rebel scouts! more true blood 


has been lost through their wilful 


folly, than ever bled for the pee 
cause thats the nerves of a-sol- » 
dier! Yes, Allan James, ’tis not a 


father's weakness, that mourns for thy 
memory=<for his Po pride was, 
that ye both should die in the cause 

country. That hope! God 
. M. September, 1824. 





ful. The followers of James knew 
that death was the worst that could 
befall them, as the chances of esca 
led i ena far'more — 
while the, hope of victory anima 
every nerve, and made each so bold 


conquer. or perish,’ , 
other; and they dealt with all around 
rr 
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them with a desperation so heighten- 
ed by despair, as to confound and 
terrify their enemy. 


But all their brav ery and determi- 


nation could not compete against Su- 
erior numbers. Their ammunition 
bad been long expended, and they 
had nothing but their broad swords 
to wield against the powerful artillery 
of the loyalists. Incompatible as 
their weapons were, they made terrific 
havoc in the cnemy’s ranks. But it 
was to no purpose—not a discharge 
took place, but a chasm followed in 
their little ‘aumy, till they were reduced 
to so small a number, that it was 
suicide to attempt any further re- 
sistance. The two first in command 
had already fallen, and one field ofti- 
cer, quite a youth, only remained 
outof the number that entered the field. 
Desperate as his situation was, he at 
first determined to throw himself onthe 
eremy’'s sabre, till the remembrance 
that he still might be of service in the 
cause of his sovereign, animated him 
with the hope of escape, and accord- 
ingly, though fainting from the loss 
of blood, he pricked the sides of his 
jaded steed, and retreated towards the 
wood with what of the company 
were able to follow him. 

The loyalists pursued, and offered 
terms of capitulation—a fresh attack 
was the only reply. This was the 
last burst of thar fury—it was like 
goading the tiger in his den. Encom- 
passed by their foes, disdaining every 
offer of clemency, though bending 
under their last ebb of strength, they fell 
victims of their own lion- heartedne ess, 
which, reckless as it was, had it been 
employed in a more noble, or a more 
reasonable cause, would have been 
sufficient to carry down their names 
in the stream of immortality, 

The young officer, Colonel Macfar- 
lane, still escaped, though not without 
a fresh wound, which, added to the 
many he had already received, ren- 
dered him careless of his fate. He 
felt assured, from the great loss of 
blood, that be could not live long; 
and as his life was no longer a bless- 
ing to himself, or of service in the 
cause of his sovereign, he cared not 
how soon the mortal strife was ended. 

As the enemy had left him for 
dead, he lay in this deplorable situation 
for a considerable time, till either a 
refurn of strength, or the powerful 
evergies of his mind, would not per- 
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mit him to remain longer in a state of 
inactivity. With some difficulty he 
succeeded in mounting his favourite 
steed, and endeavoured to gain the 
border of the wood, which, with the 
help of a cloak that a warm-hearted 
loyalist had spread over him, when he 
fell, apparently lifeless, from his horse, 
he hoped to clear undetected. 

He had passed the confines of the 
wood, and had reached the domains 
of Sir Henry Macdonald, when, in 
consequence of the severe exercise, 
and the irritation of his mind, his 
wounds began to bleed afresh: no 
longer able to support himself he fell 
headlong from his horse, and there 
remained without sense or motion, 

It happened that this spot was a 
wild and romantic glen, the favourite 
rambie of Flora Macdonald, the only 
remaining child of Sir Henry. She 
had lost her mother during her in- 
fancy, and had chiefly resided under 
the care of a maiden aunt in the 
Highlands of Scotland, till she ap- 
proached towards womanhood , when 
her father, during the few intermis- 
sions of war, requiring the solace of 
society, she joyfully consented to take 
the management of his household. 
She was of a singular, yet most ami- 
able temper. Unaccustomed from 
her infancy to any restiaint in her 
education, and being the very idol of 
her aunt, she indulged in all the ec- 
centricities of her mind, It was her 
delight to shun the society of those 
the best adapted for her years, and 
ramble amidst the wild scenery of the 
Western Highlands, and listen to the 
legendary lore of their superstitious 
inhabitants. Her mind, naturally of 
a romantic turn, became there imbued 
with wilder feelings. Her delight 
was to collect the ballads and tradi- 
tions of the ancient bards; and, asso- 
ciated as they were with the wild 
scenery around her, her soul was 
more than ordinarily susceptible of 
the gentler feelings of our nature, 
whose fine edges are too frequently 
blunted by a promiscuous commerce 
with the werk 

Evan Douglass had been from her 
infancy, her chosen companion in all 
her romantic rambles. He was the 
son of a brother warrior of hier father, 
who felt a secret satisfaction at the 
growing intimacy of the young peo- 
ple. Evan was of a noble family, 
had amnle possessions, was open and 
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courageous, and possessed of every 

uality that could ornament the sol- 
dier and the man. She was accus- 
tomed from her childhood to view 
him as her brother, and she loved 
him with all the disinterested atiection 
of a sister: her innocent heart knew 
no other feeling, while that of Evan's 
glowed with one more passionate, 
His affection for the lovely girl was not 
to be annihilated by time or distance : 
it “grew with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength,” and he ar- 
dently looked forward to the conclu- 
sion of the war, when the rites of the 
church were to make her solely his. 

The young officer remained on the 
spot upon which he fell for above an 
hour, when his senses, though unac- 
companied by his vigor, partially 
returned, 

On his opening his languid eyes, 
the first object that presented itself to 
them was that of a young and beau- 
tiful female bending over him in a 
compassionate attitude. Her look, 
her smile was that of a superior race 
of heings, and as the white robes, so 
carelessly thrown over her, floated in 
the wind, he imagined he was either 
in the world of spirits, or that Provi- 
dence had sent one of her ministers 
to succour him in his helplessness, 
He was however soon convinced of 
her mortality, by her gently placing 
his head on a mound of earth, and 
gliding quickly from the spot. He 
strained his aching eyes for the last 
glimpse of her sylph like form, as it 
bounded through the glen, and when 
it was totally out of sight did he only 
feel emotions of hope and fear which he 
could by no means accountfor. Were 
they inspired by the melting look of 
tenderness, the soft sigh that swelled 
her gentle bosom when he first beheld 
her, the thrilling touch of her small 
white hand, as she placed his head on 
the bank, or the exquisite expression 
of pity and sensibility that animated 
her beautiful countenance when she 
lefthim> 1s this a being of earth, 
Ora spirit of heaven?" he mentally 
exclaimed. His memory told him he 
had wandered much, and as he had 
besides but an indistinct remembrance 
of the events of the preceding hours, 
he thought the figure was no more 
than a frail, though beautiful creation 
of his fancy. Indeed it was too 
bright for reality—too beautiful to be- 
long to the world. 





The light steps of Flora quickly 
brought her to her father’s mansion ; 
breathlessly she entered the room, 
where he was engaged in’ writing 
despatches of the memorable events of 
the day. “ Why, how now, ye fro- 
licsome kid! What ails you.” © Oh! 
father, rise, quick, Where's Evan— 
there's a cavalier bleeding to death in 
the glen; he appears as if he had 
been engaged in the horrid encoun- 
ter of Glenamure.” 

The brave heart of the knight did 
not sutler him to wait till be heard 
whether he was a jacobite or a 
loyalist, but instantly prompted him 
to sally out with Evan and_ their 
beautiful guide, and offer succour and 
protection, 

As soon as the two had arrived at 
the glen, they found the Colonel in- 
sensible, and to all appearance dead. 
* Alas!” sobbed Flora, “ we are too 
late, he must have died since 1 left 
him, for he has moved from the spot 
where I placed his head.” ** By his 
cloak I perceive he is a loyalist,” said 
Evan, * there is one more stout heart 
added to the heavy list.” “ Not-yet 
my worthy Douglass, L hope that he 
may still recover, and by the help of 
Flora’s nursing be yet a staunch de- 
fender of his king and country. 
But who can he be? These features 
are too noble to belong to an indivi- 
dual of an inferior station, and are 
too striking and handsome to escape 
our notice if he was at Glenamure.” 
“There was an officer of the Pre- 
tender’s party who fought as if hea- 
ven and earth depended on his sword, 
and these features strongly remind 
me of him,” replied Evan. Before 
they had time for any further exame 
nation, Ellen, who had flown back to 
the house, returned with a host of ser- 
vants bearing a couch, on which the 
body of the soldier was conveyed to 
a chamber in her father’s hospitable 
mansion, 

In those dangerous times, when 
Scotland was but thinly populated, 
and the frequent encounters diminish- 
ed its inhabitants, it may be sup- 
posed that medical assistance was dif- 
ficult to be procured. Evan had had 
his arm dressed by the military sur- 
geon, who immediately joined the 
remnant of the victorious army to 
head-quarters. He therefore very 
confidently placed himself under the 
care of his beautiful mistress, who had 
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now two objects for the exercise of 
her medical knowledge. 

The stranger for a while did not 
seem likely to require any more as- 
sistance on earth, but by close 
attention he partially recovered his 
senses, to the manifest delight of his 
young nurse, In the meantime, from 
his uniform it was discovered, to the 
visible disappointment of Sir Henry, 
that he belonged to the opposite party. 
To harbour a rebel in his house—to 
make it a receptacle for an enemy to 
his king, was to the loyal heart of 
Sir Henry, as heinous a crime as any 
in the calendar, It was treason by 
the laws of this country to afford 
refuge to a ved rebel, but yet it was 
repugnant to the laws of his Maker, 
and those of social life, to turn a 
fellow-being adrift in his then pitiable 
situation, Honor and conscience had 
a severe struggle, but the feelings of 
humanity triumphed over the artificial 
bonds of authority; for how could 
his daughter's prayers and the young 
soldier's wounds be replied to in the 
language of royal proclamation, or 
quotations from acts of parliament ? 
He at last determined to give what 
assistance he could to the officer, till 
he should be sufficiently recovered to 
seek another asylum. In the mean- 


time the improving appearance of 


the brave sufferer, gradually repaid 
the beautiful eyes of his anxious 
watcher; who witnessed his recovery 
with a heartfelt and deeply breathing 
interest. As the energies of his 
mind gradually developed, he became 
to her more and more engaging. 
Her soul, that first clung to him from 
the impulse of all the warmer feelings 
of a woman's nature, became fully 
tempered to receive a feeling equally 
intellectual and refined. His large 
dark eyes gradually assumed their 
wonted brilliancy, and his lovely at- 
tendant watched with unconscious 
delight the returning glow to his 
cheek. Sir Henry at length consented 
to hold some communication with his 

st, when with a mixture of satis- 
faction and regret, he discovered that 
he was the son of one of his father’s 
friends and companions; and who 
had formerly fought side by side in 
the same glorious cause, and under 
the same standard—that of Prince 
Rupert, at the memorable Marston 
Noor. 

The invalid, as he increased in the 
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good opinion of his host, impreved 
in his health and good lopks, to the 
unconcealed satisfaction of his ro. 
mantic guardian, She evidently enter. 
tained feelings of a more enthusiastic 
turn than those of mere benevolence 
and philanthropy. No wonder that 
the unsophisticated mind of the gir 
should be so engrossed by its object, 
The situation in which he first en. 
gaged her attention, when pity, sym- 
pathy, and fellow-feeling were awak- 
ened in his favour, the gratitude 
seemingly blended with the warmest 
affection, which beamed from his 
eyes whenever he turned them to. 
wards her—his person, which to her 
enthusiastic judgment was the deau- 
weal of chivalry and romance, all 
combined to cieate for him the 
liveliest emotion, and before she her- 
self was aware of it, she loved him 
with all the enthusiasm and tenderness 
that was inherent in her disposition, 
and which a woman can display in 
the impulses of her first affection. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
feeling more innocent and _ refined 
than that which seemed the life-spring 
of every action of her heart. Had 
she but a moment reflected on the pros- 
pect of their future felicity, she would 
have endeavoured to fortify her heart, 
rather than abandon it to the con- 
templation of an object it could never 
obtain. She thought not of the 
likelihood of their union, or the pro- 
babilities of their separation, the hea- 
venly delight of the present was all 
to her; and love is not a miser, who 
foregoes the fleeting happiness of the 
present moment in the anticipation 
of future misery. As he gradually 
gained strength, her heart gladdened 
in innocent gaicty. Oh! it was to 
her a sight the niost joyful on earth, 
to see that form, which was but lately 
like a tree rooted up by the winds, 
lying weak and defenceless as a new 
born babe; now firm and erect— 
proud in the consciousness of supe- 
riotity; to behold the brow from 
which she had so latterly removed 
the clammy dews of sickness, now 
flushed with hope and glowing with 
returning vigor. When she witnessed 
these effects of her care and tender- 
ness—the proud being, that had it 
not been for her would have been 4 
tenant of the tomb, moving a living 
ornament to the earth, she felt a secret 
glow of satisfaction—a feeling of 








ide she was hitherto a stranger to; 
and she blessed Providence for ordain- 
ing her as the agent of his benevo- 
lence. But this flow of affection was 
not to remain unrufiled. Evan had 
repeatedly urged to her and her 
parent the impropriety of the stranger 
remaining in his present asylum. He 
spoke of the probability that the hand 
which was now clasped in friendship 
within that of his host, must shortly 
be raised against his life. How would 
they that had associated in the com- 
munion of brotherly love, meet in 
the field of battle, where all private 
feeling must be sacrificed in the cause 
of mankind. 

These arguments came home to the 
baronet's breast, but did not cause his 
guest's immediate absence. The lat- 
ter was now able to leave his room; 
whose arm could support him now so 
well as that which bore the hand 
that had so often smoothed his thorny 
pillow? Flora therefore gladly con- 
sented to become the companion of 
his rambles. 

It was on One evening when their 
steps had wandered to the very glen, 
where she first saw him faint and 
helpless, that he seemed more than 
usually enthusiastic. He spoke of 
the everlasting obligations he was 
uncer to her, first in pleading on his 
behalf, and watching with unremit- 
ting attention, regardless of fatigue 
and confinement ; and for all those 
attentions that a stranger, not to men- 
tion an enemy, could not even expect, 
even when no kindred or affectionate 
hand were near to perform the same 
kind offices. ‘Can I ever forget 
them, no! The vows of gratitude I 
have made are registered in Heaven, 
where they will remain in evidence 
against me, should I ever prove cold 
or upgrateful.” She glanced a look 
of conscious belief and unconscious 
afiection, and listened with a glow of 
anxious feeling, when he said, in a 
tone between gaiety and gravity, 
“that there was one, that however 
weak he might be in expressing his 
sense of her kindness, would not re- 
main silent or ungrateful, as the fol- 
lowing day would testify.” Who can 
this one be, thought the agitated girl? 
he has seldom or never spoke of his 
family, but rather svolied Gis topic. 
He had mentioned that he had a father 
and a mother doatingly fond of him. 
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Ah! it must be his mother; for who, 
she thought, wasso likely to feel gra- 
titude for the preserver of life, as she 
who first nourished it, He had 
spoken of a sister too, on whose hap- 
piness his very life depended, “ Oh!” 
she thought to herself, “ how sweet, 
how enchanting it would be for his 
own sister to clasp me in her arms, 
thank me with her own voice. How 
delicious the thought, to weep the full 
reward of her bosom!" 

In rapturous expectation she count- 
ed the slow minutes, till the arrival of 
the dearly anticipated being was an- 
nounced. When the hour did ap- 
proach how high her heart beat— 
when the noise of a carriage pro- 
nounced the expected arrival, Mac- 
farlane was present, and although she 
did not perceive that overwhelming 
expression of delight in his features, 
she thought he seemed restless and 
impatient. At length the door open- 
ed—she looked forward expecting to 
behold an aged matron, when a young 
and lovely female rushed into the 
room, and exclaiming Edward, threw 
herself in the arms of the young 
soldier, “It is his sister—his own 
sister— how I long to clasp her to my 
heart.” The young lady had disen- 

aged herself from the Colonel's em- 
Gonos and as the happy enthusiast 
sprung forward to embrace her, with 
a firm and graceful spring, he in the 
same deep and tender tone that first 
won her heart, exclaimed, “ Miss 
Flora Macdonald,—my wife.” “ His 
wife!” she uttered with a piercing 
shriek. “ Ilis wife!” and gazing on him 
with a look fraught with love, asto- 
nishment, and despair, she fell on her 
face, He raised her up, but she was 
of a death-like chill and whiteness : 
the blue veins of her neck seemed as 
if stating from her skin; he called 
immediately for assistance, and in 
another moment she was covered 
with a crimson dye. Her father 
rushed in, and calling for his child 
was just in time to see the last ebb of 
life departing—she had broken a 
blood vessel. Fora moment her eyes 
beamed a brilliancy almost super. 
human; she moved her lips, and at 
length feebly uttered, “ Your forgive- 
ness, dearest lady—one kiss, ‘tis the 
first and the last. [have not wronged 
you.” The agonized wife parted the 
clustering ringlets from the forehead 
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of the dying girl; and as her lips 

the chilly surface, she shrieked 
aloud. The father rushed forward, 
but the spirit of the injured one had 
fled to that home where the selfishness 


and insensibility of this cold earth 
cannot enter, and where purity of 
thought and goodness of heart will 
bloom, free from the withering blights 
of deceit and disappointed hope ! 
Georce Gorpon, 


THE LAMENT OF BATHYLLUS SECUNDUS. 


In the blest Heathen days of old, 

When metamorphoses abounded, 
And heroes, eloquent and bold, 

Went down to Hell, and there astounded 
The ghosts who suffer'd, by the Styx, ~ 
Tisiphone’s accursed kicks ;— 
in those blest days did Orpheus go, 
(There's not a bard but tells ye so,) 
With magic lyre (for fiddlers then 
Had never shock'd the ears of men,) 
And on its strings so deftly played, 
That he old Dis obliging made, 

And got the gruff god's leave to bear 

Eurydice away from Hell ; 
(Eurydice! the wondrous fair, 

Whom poets’ sing of passing well,) 
To take her home, and eat his dinner 
Once more beside his charming spinner. 
(For ladies! Know, in days gone by, 
E’en heroines spun incessantly ;) 

Oh, lucky Orpheus! (once, at least, 
Altho’ king Pluto—heartless beast! 
Dragg’d the dear girl to Hell again— 

1 say at least ; for ‘tis not plain 

Thou didst not mend thy lucky score, 
By losing her thou gain’dst betore,— 

For wives, sweet souls! do lecture sadly 
Whene'er their lords behave too badly. 
Oh, lucky Orpheus! born to sing 

Before so musical a king ;— 

To such dear shades who vow'd thy voice 
Did make a most melodious noise, 

And each no-body swore outright 

Thou o’erwhelm’st its senses quite ; 

And Sisyphus, the bulky brothers, 

Ixion, and a hundred others, ‘ 
Whose torturing plagues, by thee enchanted 
An instant of enjoyment granted; 

All said, ‘twas charming (tho’, no doubt, 
They thought a vast deal more about 
The pleasure of & moment's rest 

Than all thy music, tho’ the best.) 
Thrice, lucky Orpheus! thine were days 
Indeed for poetry and praise ; 

But now, good luck! there’s no temptation 

For bards to trill her lays divine ; 

For not a soul in all the nation 
Will réad a single heavenly line ;— 
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Save the base critics—and ‘twere better 
For poets ne'er to form a letter, 
Than write for such a godless race 
To jeer him to his very face, 
And say his works are born to die, 
Like man, or “ any other fly.” 
Those snappish critics! who delight, 
Where’er thev can, to snarl and bite, 
Making each author turn, poor fellow! 
As lizards do, from green to yellow,— 
And growling at each tale and moral, 
As full-grown babes disdain a coral. 
Ah me! in ancient times, "tis said, 
A wreath of baccar upon head, 
By those was bound, who thought perhaps 
That Nemesis might cause mishaps, 
Because they had been praised too much 
And baccar was a shield to such.* 
Oh, glorious times! when such a charm 
Was needed for.so sweet a harm;— 
For now, alas! tho’ baccar grew, 
As plentiful as daisies do, 

O’er plain and hill, 
No happy bard would need to gather 
A single leaf;—for, truly, rather 

Than any ill 
From too much praise doth bard befall, 
It comes from having none at ail, 
I loathe ye critics ! and whene’er 

I hear your croaking notes, 
Avoid ye, as a timid deer 
Doth colour'd petticoats : 

Where’er I walk I dread to stumble 

Upon yourselves, 
And hear your restless voices grumble 

At quarts and twelves ; 
And deem each ugly face I see 
A critic's, recognising me. 
Pray Heaven, we never more may meet— 
Ye Corcyrans! I am of Crete. 


Grub Street, 12th January, 1824. 


¢ “ Aut si ultra placitum Inud&rit, baccare fronte 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro.” 


Vireo. Ecl. 7. b. 27. 
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Poetry. 


THE MOONLIGHT PLAIN. 





The moon's soft reflection was shed on the plain, 
Where the strife of the mighty had recently been ; 
And over the sleepers, the wounded and slain, 
She shone all unconsciously mild and serene. 





] gazed on her glory, and thought of the hours, 
In life's early morn how she rose to my sight ; 
And gilded with radiance my own native towers, 
And tipt the white billows, slow moving in light. 





Oh! she shone still as peaceful, as calm, and as fair, 
And her tremulous brightness shed splendour around ; 
But that splendour was seule on scenes of despair, 
And that brightness discovered a blood-tinctured ground. 


I gazed till I sickened, and shaded my eyes, ' 
And turned in the anguish of spirit away— 

How I wished that the dense rolling vapours would rise, 
And obscure with thick darkness each far streaming ray. | 


For it shewed my companions all scattered in death— 
How ghastly and changed were the faces I loved, 
And many yet struggled for life’s parting breath, 
And convulsed by the strife of that agony moved. 


I thought of = parents, my own pleasant home, 
And the far distant friends whom in fancy I blest, 

But memory and woe o’er my spirit would come, 
And I felt the deep gashes grow stiff on my breast. 


ye) 





TRANSLATION OF CARDINAL BIMBO'S SONNET. 
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_Crin doro crespo e ambra tersa e pura. 





es Bright hair of gold which on the breezes flies - 
"~~ In waves of glory, with luxuriant pla 


Shading at times those pure, tho 
Whose glan ces fign my night to 
Smile which alone can soothwmy, bi 

When choicest pearls th parted rubies shine— 
Through which thé words’so aft, so sweetly flow, 
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An Eccentric Character. 


AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 


* Of moody texture from bis earliest day.”’ 


* Anout three months since, I was 
thrown into the deepest sorrow, by 
the untimely death of an_ intimate 
friend, whose life [ valued not less 
tenderly than my own. We had 
been playfellows together from early 
youth, and continued up to the mo- 


ment when he was removed from me 


by death, on ‘terms of the closest’ af- 
fection, “I feel inadequate at this 
moment to describe the first dreadful 
shock occasioned by that «melancholy 
event. My friends were apprehensive 
it would have given some hew turn to 
my temper, Or perhaps hang as a 
dead weight upon my happiness for 
the rest of my lifes But time, as 
usual, has taken much from the vio- 
lence of my grief. The dismal pros- 
pect that lay before me is beginning 
to clear, and objects to lose those dis- 
coloured hues with which my feelings 
invested them: so that I can now 
trust myself so far upon this distress- 
ing topic as to attempt an imperfect 
sketch of my friend's character and 
sentiments; and I do this the more 
* willingly, because, by laying, or 


rather reviving the colours of, his © 


faded image while they are still strong 
upon my mind, I shall have 
something like a durable picture 
to recur to, whenever that image is 


in canes of being.tarnishea or su-” 
persed 


by fresh ties, the toil of 
worldly occupations, Of, above all, 
the transitory, uncertain nature “of 
all human recollections, Henry Sid- 
ney, (for that wa the name of my 
beloved friend,) had@ heart éminently 
soft, and open to amiable and gene- 
rous impressions.” His understanding, 
naturally quick improved by all 
the advantages of an enlightened 
education; he commanded an’ easy 
fortune, besides considerable prospects, 
possessed an agreeable n, and an 
address which would been ex- 
tremely engaging, but for an invin¢i- 
ble modesty, which sometimes to a 
painful degree oppressed the freedom 
of his motions. Yet the warmth and 
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efriend™ Sidney : 


sincerity which marked his slightest 
civilities, gave them a charm which 
they could not have received from the 
most courtly refinements. Thus for- 
tune and nature red combined 
to befriend “him; but by one fatal 
gift, the latter more than counter- 
balanced all her favours. She be- 
stowed, or rather inflicted upon him 
a fevered imagination, with feelin 

painfully sensitive. How fatal is 
this delicacy of passion (as it is called 
by Mr. Hume) to its possessor!» How 
it arms every petty thorn with addi- 
tional stings against itself! While it 
strips the flowers that are scattered 
over its way of half their real beauty, 
undervaluing whatever falls below the 
imaginary standard erected by a dis- 
tempered fancy! Was it not this too 
exquisite sensibility that occasioned 
all Cowper’s miseries? Growing up 
unrestrained in his gentle mind, and 
fortified by religious principles, it 
made an awful waste of his peace 
and happiness, and in the end wrecked 
even hope itself—that light which 


survives the wildest storm of passion 


and guilt, shining when all around is 
dark, to which the wearied and 
afficted are wont to turn with the 
fondest expectation. Even that light 
was extinguished in his mind, by this 
fatal sefisibility, “* deeming himself 


‘predestined to a doom that ig, not of 
fag: pangs that pass away.” Rousseau 


derived his_phrenzied .wretched- 
nessgfrom this source; and even in 
our own days havéwe not,witnessed 
its vlerrible effects in the highest 
genius of the age, whom eventually 
it rendered unfit for the world, un- 
happy in himself, and discontented 
with mankind, and (to use his own 
eloquent expression) “ turned all his 
blood {6 tears." But to return to m 
very early in life 
symptoms “of this diseased sensibility 
began to appear in his character. 
When at school it was remarked that 
he never partook in the unqualified 
delight which was experienced by the 
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rest of his companions in their wild 
but innocent sports. © Some cloud 
seemed ‘forever hanging over him. 
Pensive and ‘silent, he stood aloof 
tromtheny and their amusements, as 
if imbibing some eaily sorrow or 
yeigsion in that abstracted existence. 
Hesbrunk from all coniact. with his 
uvore boisterous schoolfellows, with as 
Much timidity as a child would fly 
from any thing very strange or'fright- 
ful; and if by chance he was ever 
surprised into a circle where the gay 
spirits were assembled, recounting 
their exploits, or laying their scheniés 
for an adventure into the neighbour- 
ing town, he retired with" the greatest 
embarrassment, beforevevery eye in 
the little knot was directed towards 
him, orthe universal ejaculation of 
wotider was uttered at his expense. 
By'such sparks as these, Sidney was 
regarded as an ill-starred young fellow, 
10 wliom, by some hard destiny, it was 
forbidden to taste of the pleasures of 
life; and often would they boast, that 
while such as he drifted like a weed 
down the’ stream of time, joyless and 
without an impulse, they would sail it 
over in a pleasure boat. They formed 
however avery wrong estimate of his 
character. )Under the coldand ab- 
stracted exterior, which so many con- 
sidered as the cover of a narrow heart, 
were concealed the liveliest feelings, 
and an imagination which his young 
judgment endeavoured in vain to curb, 
and which nothing but the loftiest 


tlights could satisfy. But these feel- 


ings and affections being hindered by 
his natural backwardness and retired 
habits, from finding vent in the com- 
mon intercourse of life wheré they 
wight have been scattered or dissipat- 
ed, continued gathering to a Wead like 


inwards humours, ‘until at ‘Tast they™ 


broke Upon “his colistitutiéi” a 
peace with the most fiital effects, 
mind beeame the receptacle ofthe 
most extravagant’ fancies; a is 
life a spéeies of feverish, unnatural 
existence, At tintés the predoniinant 
influence of ‘his imagination sub- 
dued every more rational notion—and 
a person acquainted with the wild 

tasies that prevailed there; could 







ardly ‘help comparing his nied to 
! 


Milton's Limbo,/or “ that w 
where eldest t, and clitios, ances- 
torsof nature, held eterfial’ anarchy.” 
Ner did these*romantic propensities 
of my friend lose much of their 
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vigour, although they became less ex- 
travagant, as he advanced from what 
is commonly termed the age of boy. 
hood. They rather settled into “a 
habit of sentimental delicacy, and an 
enthusiasm, which’ had for its object 
every thing exelted} refined, or won- 
derful. He would derive ereater 
pleasure ‘from reading the life of a 
hero, or’the account of an _ heroic 
action, than playing a game at cricket 
or at ball; and a tale of tenderness 
or love had greater charms for him 
than a fishing or a shooting party, 
Yet although he was so alive to hero- 
ism of all kinds, military as well as 
midral, his disposition was entirely 
unfit for the strife and agitation inci- 
‘dent to thos@who build a reputation 
upon their’ extraordinary qualities, 
In fact, the seeds’ of greatness were 
ea scattered over his mind, 

ut from the weakly nature of the 
soil on which they were cast, it was 
evident that'they could never grow up 
to be plants of any strength or vigour, 
although they might attain a wild and 
slender luxurian¢e ; or, perhaps more 
correctly speaking, he was more 
adapted to theory than practice. He 
was an ingatiate devourer of books, 
his reading was general, but he took a 
particular delight in works of fiction 
and poetry, in adventures, and the 
lives of distinguished 4nen. He Tiad 
Pope’s Homer by heart at the early 
age of sixteen, was persuaded, like 
Madame Dacier, that the days of 
Achilles, Ajax, and Hector, were the 
truehaleyon times. And not unfre- 
quently has he given a sigh to the 
ruins of the Heathen Mythology. He 
had read Plutarch a hundred times 
over, afd was as well acquainted 
with every circumstance in the history 
ofthe Greek” and Roman Worthies 
as children with their alphabet. Nor 

Otild a philosopher with more saga- 
city contrast or compare their merits 
and defects, and’ discriminate the 
slightest Shade fhtheir several cha- 
ractets. "He could. trace the first 
spark of noble aspiration, through all 
its gradations of ‘Micrease until it 
blazed into the last briglitness of 
effulgent heroism. And then for the 
voliimes of the Great Known Un- 


abyss ».kn@wn, as called! How would 


he pore o em for days and nights © 
together with unceasing ardour! Oh, 
Scott! what happiness and misery 
hast thou not dealt out to him by 


















turns! : 
that transported him wiule wandering 
over the delicious scenes conjured up 
by the magical power of thy imagi- 


Who can describe the rapture 


nation? And then the wretchedness 
that awaited him, when obliged to 
quit those labyrinths he found himself 
once more amidst the cold and vapid 
realities of life? How often have I 
surprised him, like Billy Lackaday, in 
a paroxysm of sorrow over the fate 
of thy imaginary heroes—the death 
of Fergus M‘Ivor has cost him many 
a sigh; and he has wept bitter tears 
over the hard lot of thy virtuous, 
Tressilian. Shortly aiter Sidney had 
left college, I prevailed on him to 
join me in a tour to the continent, ia 
hopes that new scenes, aswell as the 
knowledge of the world acquired by 
travel, might rub away his ecceuntri- 
cities ; for being very much attached 
to him I was extremely desirous to 
correct, if possible, the only dark 
sade in his character. But alas! in 
my anxiety to extinguish the flame I 
only added nourishment to it—his 
enthusiasm, instead of declining, as- 
sumed a deeper complexion as he 
advanced to those southern climes 
from whose genial influence | had 
anticipated such sanguine results, 
Theclassical associations they suggest 
kept his mind in continual agitation ; 
every spot was to him hallowed by 
some pleasing or mournful recollection, 
The slightest relic of decayed grandeur, 
a lonely column, a tomb, a stone, was 
sufficient to banish from his mind the 
whole scheme of a day—the plea- 
sures and pursuits I had planned 
were all deranged or forgotten, All 
this, it may be easily imagined, was 
very disagreable to an “ idle traveller” 
like myself, who had left his own 
country merely out of ennui, and love 
of change, -To be thus crossed at 
every turn by the brain-bora visions 
of another, how often has it not 
made me wish poor, Sidney at home, 
or at the devil. Sol was sometimes 
obliged to fly off in a.tangent, and 
leave my friend solus for a few days to 
his own xeveries. I never rejoined 
him. after such little excursions without 
finding his head, running. upon some 
ridiculous chimera he had conceived 
inty absence. .At.one-time be had 
actually equipped himself,,.for the 
purpose, as he said, of upbolding the 
cause of liberty in Greece. 1 mean 
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not to throw any the slightest ridicule 
upon those who have thought proper 
to join that sacred standard, but my 
friend was of ail others the most unfit 
fur military achievements. I had 
hardly dissuaded him fiom this ad- 


* venture, when he meditated another, 


which for its strangeness, equalled any 
thing I had read of in romance. This 
was nothing more nor less than to 
assume the habit of a menial, and hire 
himself as a doinestic to Lord Byron, 
who was at that time in the south of 
Europe, ‘The mystery and wayward 
g'oom which hung over his Lordship’s 
history and character, bis transcendent 
talents, and singular fate, had taken a 
strong hold of Sidney's romantic 
imagination, and after many schemes 
he at length hit upon this one as the 
best means of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the noble poet, 
When he opened it to me, however, 
I treated it with such unqualified ridi- 
cule, that he was reluctantly induced 
to abandon it. I have since, on re- 
flection, almost regretted that I op. 
posed myself to his inclination in this 
instance. No doubt had be succeeded, 
he would soon have tired of his new si- 
tuation ; and perhaps it might have been 
a wholesome lesson not to trust to such 
fallacies in future, when. he found that 
even the great Lord Byron partook of 
the failings of ordinary men, and in 
some instances perhaps sunk below 
their level. But it is time 1 should 
draw the veil over the imperfections 
of my friend, a slight alloy to a cha- 
racter adorned in the very highest de- 
gree by all the gentler virtues, cha- 
rity, generosity, and compassion, de« 
licate principles of honor, and an un- 
bounded affection for his friend. Even 
his peculiarities shall for ever be che- 
rished by me with tenderness, which, 
though at times they wight eloud for a 
moment the amiable sweetness of shis 
disposition, never had any permanent 
etiect upou the goodness ot, his heart. 
IL have said nothing on the subject of 
Sidney's death, either as to the occasion 
of it, or how he boreit. It isa very al- 
fecting topic, and would lead me be- 
yond the bounds | bave prescribed to 
myseliin this paper. All | capisay at 


presentis, thathe died at theearly age of 
twenty-six ; and that aleve affair gave 
_him very great uneasiness, as will appear 
from the following verses which were 
found amongstdas paperse» They are 
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addressed to Julia, who, having gained = thing of the kind he ever attempted, 
his heart, played the coquette towards They are tolerably well written, and 
him in the most crucl manner. Iam _ bear date a few weeks before his 
inclined to think they were the first death. 


LINES TO JULIA. 


And hast thou transferred thy sweet smiles fo another, 
Then yield back those sighs Ihave wasted in vain ; 
Or teach this poor desolate heart how to smother 
The pangs which have followed those smiles in their train. 


How oft has thy hand to my touch gently trembled ! 
And thrill'’d thy young heart in response to my sighs! 
Oh say were those tokens of passion but sembled, 
To dash the bright hopes theysnvited to fise. 


There's a serpent, ’tis said, that so witchingly glances, 
Young gazers are fix’d as entranced to the place, 
Till unwinding his coil, the deceiver advances, 
And breaks the illusion with deadly embrace. 


Thus Julia, too lovely, allured, then deceived me— 
_First cherish'd, then wither'd, the blossom of hope ; 
But why not of life, when of joy. you bereav:d me— 
Why leave me thus blighted with sorrow to cope? 


Yes: so lonely and dark hast thou left me to mourn 
O*er the wreck of my feelings—my joys Jaid to rest ; 
That the ray of bright sunshine will never return 
To break the deep gloom that is chilling my breast, 


Oh nought can e’er quicken this heart to emotion, 
So lifeless a void hast thou caus’d it to be; 

Unless in the wake of past strife and commotion, 
A sigh speak my sorrow for love lost and thee. 


Yet, tho’ thou hast shadow'd my young days with sadness, 
And darken'd each prospect that once led me on— 

The thoughts of the past are now stings but to madness, 
Or longings that wearied existence were gone ! 


Tho’ phrenzy, this mind from its seat may have shaken, 

Its thoughts shall not curse ¢hee whom whileome they blest, 
Nor yet wish such revenge as to see too forsaken 

That heart whose desertion has.robb'd mine of rest. 


Farewell! may, regret Of the fate thou hast chosen, 
Ne'er shadow one tint of thy life's happy scene. 
Farewell! and forgetting the heart thou frozen, , 

Pe still, what alas! I once dream'd to have been. + 


T. M,N. 













Jenny Kelly. 


JENNY KELLY. 


(A PLAIN NARRATIVE.) 


The following story derives an interest from its being a real fact, unadorned by fiction. 
We understand the writer of it isa near relative to the unfortunate female whose 


brief history he records.—Ep, 


How many an affecting narrative might 
be drawn from the stories which the, 
“simple annals" of humble life sup- 
ply! How many a tale, the circum- 
stances of which may have heen known 
only to few, and soon forgotten by all, 
would awaken general sympathy, if 
some friendly hand had been found to 
record it ! Many whose lives from be- 
ginning toend, present no single inci- 
dent worth relating, find a biographer 
to note their existence, and the every 
day common places of their being; 
and this is all the world can learn 
from their memoirs. But in scenes 
remote from those of grandeur, of 
fashion, and of folly, it not unfre- 
any happens that the history of 
individuals, is fraught with more of 
interest, and affords a more useful and 
instructive lesson to mankind, than all 
that can be gleaned from the insipid 
biography of those who inherit adven- 
titious claims to rank and distinction. 
The reader may have heard some im- 
oe and pathetic stories, perchance 

rdering on romance, of unpretend- 
ing and obscure origin. The follow- 
ing, derived from an authentic source, 
is not unworthy of notice. 

In the town of Newry, in Ireland, 
lived Jenny Kelly, the subject of this 
little narrative, At this distance of time 
not any thing material is known of her 
parents; itis only known that they 
were honest and industrious, and that 
they brought up their daughter accord- 
ing to their means. Before she at- 
tained the age of eighteen years, she 
became the object of affection to 
two suitors. This distinction, which 
would ‘have been flattering to the 
vanity of most young women of 
her age, proved to her the 
greatest misfortune. She had a fine 
countenance, an elegant figure, an 
amiable disposition, and was of singu- 
larly industrious habits. Her voice 
was moreover uncommonly fine, and 





she carolled as merrily as the lark, 
and as sweetly as the nightingale. In 
short, she could not but make any 
man a good wife, and a delightful 
companion. 

Poor girl! when I think of her fate, 
a tear of pity falls to her memory. Yet 
Jenny did not become a prey to the 
arts of a seducer ; she was reserved for 
misery of a different kind. 

The two rivals who sought her af- 
fections, were brother clerks, in the 
firm of Messrs, Ogle and Thompson, 
well known merchants in Newry. 
The circumstances of each were nearly 


, rn and they were generally regard- 


ed with a degree of respect, little short 
of that shown to the partners them- 
‘selves. Kays was the name of one lover, 
Mc. Evoy that of the other, Kays was 
a very handsome young mau, tall and 
well shaped ; his rival had not the 
same advantages of person, and was 
conscious of the superiority of Kays in 
this respect; but this reflection only 
caused him to redouble his attentions 
to Jenny, and to do every thing in his 
power to ingratiate himself into her 
esteem. Whether or not Kays was less 
ardent or persevering in evincing his 
attachment cannot now be known; 
but after mueh persuasion and entrea- 
ty, Jenny, though her heart owned a 
preference of Kays, yielded to the im- 
portunities of Mc. Evoy, and was mar- 
ried to him accordingly. 

Jenny was young, and probably 
scarcely knew her own, heart at the 
time, else she ought not to have given 
her hand to one lover, and her affec- 
tions to another. It was a weakness 
on her part, and she bitterly atoned 
for it; yet who shall blame her ? 

** Women are not, 
“« In their best fortunes, strong,” 


and might there not be some neglect 
on the part of Kays ? 
When Jenny became a wife, she 
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was fully sensible of the duties and 
obligations which her new condition 
imposed upon her ; and she determined 
to doallin her power not only to retain 
the affections of her husband, but to 
encrease her own towards him. With 
these feelings they might have been 
happy; but connubial bliss was not 
to be the lot of this young creature. 
It may be easily imagined that Kays, 
who was not less fond of Jenny than 
his successful nval, was plunged into 
a state of distraction, as soon as he 
knew of the utter ruin of his hopes. 
In the first paroxysm of his rage, he 
threatened destruction to both; but 
becoming more calm, he conceived 
a scheme of revenge. which he deter- 
mined to carry into effect. He began 
to affect an indifference upon the sub- 
ject; then to utter inuendos that could 
not but create strange conjectures; 
and at last he did not scruple to _insi- 
nuate, in plain terms, and in 
such a way that it was sure to reach 
Mc. Evoy’s ears, that he had previ- 
ously to her marriage had an illicit in- 
tercourse with the young bride. Such 


reports were not slow in finding cir- 


culation; they speedily came to the 
knowledge of Mc. Evoy and his wife, 
and their feelings on the occasion it 
may be easily supposed were deeply 
though very differently affected. Jen- 
ny became melancholy ; her appetite 
failed her, she grew pale and thin, and 
was frequently caught in tears. The 
cruelty of Kays cut her to the heart; 
Mc. Evoy, though he did not abso- 
lutely believe in the rumours of his 
wife's dishonour, was not certain that 
they were altogether false. Of all feel. 
ings that of jealousy is the most easily 
roused, and when once awakened, 


“ Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.’’ 


Kays and Mc. Evoy were still plac- 


ed near each other, and there were 
mutual heart- burnings and bickerings 
between them, Both however avoided 
coming to open resentment; the one 
knowing himself to be the projector of 
an unfounded calumny; the other 
being loth to render more public than 
it was, the reported disgrace of his wite. 

Poor Jenny bore up against the in- 
fluence of her feelings as long as she 
could ; her home was wretched, to her 
susceptible and artless mind, for doubt 
and suspicion huvg over it. Her hus- 


Kelly. 





band’s eye no longer beamed on her 
with the soft light of confiding love. 
in a few weeks she fell ill, ber brain 
became delirious, and her medica} a. 
tendants despaired of her life. Moe. 
Evoy was himself in a state to be 
pitied, and well might he have ap. 
proached the author of his sufferings, 
jn the language of our greatest bard, 
‘If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never prity more ; abandon all remorse ; 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate : 


Do deeds to make heaven weep, all eurth 
amazed ; 


For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that.”’ 


The effects of Kays’ perfidy now 
stared him in the face, and for the first 
time mace him sensible of his base. 
ness, He was not naturally of a bad 
disposition ; and his passion for Jenny 
revived in all its force; he would have 
died to restore her to her senses, and 
to repair the wrong he had done her, 
He hastened to her mother’s house to 
confess his guilt, and to ask her for- 
giveness ; but he was denied admit- 
tance. Every hour only made b‘m the 
more desirous of atoning for the in- 
juries he had committed, and of ex- 
pues to her his penitence. Again 

e begged to be admitted to see the 
Ee girl; he appeared almost broken 

earted, his request was again refused, 
Unable to retain himself any longer, 
he confessed that the story he told 
concerning her was a wicked fabrica- 
tion, “Good Heavens,” he exclaimed, 
raising his eyes and clasping his hands, 
“* could I but hear her say she forgave 
me, how happy should | be! but now 
I am miserable.” “ You cannot, you 
must not see her, my poor child is dy- 
ing; the sight of you would be too 
much for her, she is dying! do not 


ask it!” He bade the disconsolate 


mother farewell, and hurried away over- 
whelmed with grief and horror. He 
could not rest; all was dark ond gloomy 
within him; agonized and scarcely 
knowing what he did, he solicited on 
the following day, a meeting of the 
principal inhabitants of Newry, at one 
of the inns, and openly declared to all 
present, that every word he had said 
against Jenny was false, and that the 
cause of his malignant fabrication was 
his excessive love, and his madness at 
seeing her possessed by another. He 
was in consequence dismissed from his 
situation, Still, however, he did not 
despair of seeing his unfortunate vic- 









tim, and of confessing to her his vil- 
lainy. With this intention he again 
repaired to her mother’s residence, but 
it was too late; her spirit had fled to 
that world, where the praise and ceu- 
sure of mankind are equally inditie- 
reat, in six weeks after her bridal 
day. 

The remainder of the tale will be 
brief: Kays shortly afterwards leit 
Newry, for America, entered into the 
American army, and was killed. The 
husband, who was inconsolable for 
some time, despaired of ever being 
happy with any other woman, 
should be marry again. ‘This 
proved true; for a twelvemonth after 
Jenny's death, he married a miller's 
daughter, a young woman who very 
strikingly resembled Jenny, and it 
was partly, perbaps, from that simi- 
litude that he married her. 
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Shortly after his second marriage, 
in a faction arising out of an 
election contest, a gentleman drew his 
sword against Mc, Evoy, who parried 
it with his sword-stick, but in the af- 
fray the gentleman was run through 
the body, and instantly fell dead on 
the spot. Mc. Evoy was tried for his 
life; he said in his defence he cared 
not to live, but asserted that he drew 
his sword in his own defence. Messrs. 
Ogle and Thompson supported him to 
the utmost on his trial. He was found 
guilty of manslaughter, and, according 
to the practice of the time, was burnt 
inthe hand. He left Ireland with his 
newly married wife, went to America, 
and like his rival entered the army, in 
which he was promoted, and highly 
respected, 


By the author of “ Myrtle Leaves.” 
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———— domus et placens uxor, 


Horat, 


But where to get them? is the 
question; a home, (which we natu- 
rally conclude means a happy quiet 
home) and a pleasing wife, compla- 
cent, mild, gentle, obedient, soothing, 
consolatory, immutable—these are in- 
deed rare qualities, yet the placens 
uzor implies all this and still more, 
A certain advertising M. D. sets forth 
these words, which must naturally at- 
tract notice, such a wife might be an 
infallible panacea, but the doctor's 
advertisement relates to vile drugs and 
disorders, and does not offer the pla- 
cens uror to Coelebs in search of a 
wife, I knew a Frenchman who used 
boldly to assert that he had une femme 
ud wy en a pas, sucha wife as never 
was; had he, more moderately, said 
une femme comme il y ena peu, he 
might have been believed; and, whilst 
lam on the subject of wives (a most 
interesting One to the present race and 
to posterity), my reader will not, I 
trust, deem as mal apropos, the ac- 


couht which a sly observing Scotch- 
man gave of Avs good wife. Upon 
being felicitated on his happy lot, he 
took the compliment very suticty, and 
assured his friend that a great part of 
the merit depended on himself, since 
he not only knew how to select a good 
wife, but also how to keep her in the 
course of well-doing ; adding, that he 
was not in a hurry during his court- 
ship, and took care to be yell ac- 
quaintéd with the mind of his intend- 
ed, aid to try her temper, previous to 
venturing on matrimony. My readers, 
and particularly my fair lady perusers, 
must not, for a moment, suppose that 
I am giving my own sentiments, or 
offering my own advice or observa- 
tions on this interesting subject, but 
must consider that the following de- 
tail of opinion and precautionary 
measures Of the Caledonian were 
peculiar to him. The gentleman, from 
whom TI obtained my information, set 
out by some general rules in the way 
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of admonition, which went to shew, 
that a partner for life was neither to be 
chosen for beauty, for high birth, for 
talent, for good temper, nor for con- 
venience; since a beauty might be 
poor, extravagant, anda jilt; a woman 
of high family might be haughty, ill- 
tempered, and vicious! a woman of 
talents would be very likely to under- 
value her husband, and to make a bad 
housewife anda negligent mother;good 
temper may exist in a fool; and those 
who marry for mere convenience, such 
as a companion, a purse, a good table, 
or a little money, might find the first 
in a coffee house, the second by apply- 
ing to a physician, the third in a good 
cook, and the last by personal indus- 
try, without being sacidled with an in- 
cumbrance for life, in the form of an 
elderly person growing daily less 
amusing and more infirm, or of vul- 
garity in the strapping nurse, or dame 
skilled in the culinary art, or in a 
scold with a bit of money, dearly 
earned by the unfortunate husband's 
tale of his liberty and tranquillity ; 
early attachments the Scotchman very 
much approved of, but not of boyish 
and girlish martiages ; because, at that 
age, the parties know nothing of the 
world, and jess of themselves, so that 
their future felicity is quite a matter of 
chance; great disparity of years he 
considered as dangerous to comfort 


and to constancy, but parity of years | 


he deemed equally improper, and as- 
sured his friend that the husband ought 
always to be the senior, in order to 
secure respect, to be able to set at the 
helm of the hymeneal vessel, and that 
his admiration and ardour might keep 
pace with the increase of years of his 
etter half, who might, otherwise, look 
like an emaciated old woman, whilst 
her spouse might be in the prime of 
energy, activity, and good looks.* It 
was naturally enquired, after these 
remarks, what manner of wife he 
thought the best, and what were the 
qualities necessary to insure happiness 
in the wedded state? to which he re- 
plied, a little beauty, equality of birth, 
a degree of talent, the best possible 
temper, and mutual inclination to 
each other, and to the wedded state; 
now, continued he, a man's eyes-can 
convince him of the beauty of the 
object cf his choice, strict enquiry 





will discover birth, talent, &c. ; but it 
requires mach prudence and 
severance, much Observation and sone 
eunning to get thoroughly acquainte! 
with the temper of a single lady, and 
these I take some credit to myself for, 
Not to enlarge too much on his 
voyage of discovery in quest of a 
spouse, I shall just give the outline of 
his conduct and manceuvres ; he nei- 
ther sought his intendéd at church, at 
court, at theatres and public places, 
nor yet in the retirement of a 
family circle, but he took care to see 
her in all these situations; since a wife 
without religion could never possess 
domestic. virtue, an uncourtly wife 
would be ill suited to a gentleman, 
one too fond of theatrical and other 
amusements must be too light and dis- 
posed to pleasure, and one entirely 
above these pastimes would certainly be 
either a bigot or a hypocrite. Lastly, 
young lady who did not shine in the 
circle of her family, and who was 
ignorant of the management of 
a house, would not be very likely to 
possess economy, nor to be able to 
reside over the interests of her hus- 
and and children, if such were the 
fruits of wedlock, As to accomplish- 
ments, he approved of all kinds— 
music, dancing, drawing, languages, 
cultivation of mind and general taste, 
but he remarked that an over attach- 
ment to any pafticular talent in which 
the possessor might excel, ——— 
connubial bliss, since a man did not 
require a wife merely to sing to him- 
self and company, nor to dance away 
her time with other partners, to fill 
his house with artists, and to neglect 
the nursery and school-room ; to re- 
ceive a host of foreigners, in order to 
sport her French, Italian, or German; 
to hold a blue stocking club to evince 
ber learning and virtue, nor to mis- 
spend time over artificial flowers and 
nick-nackery, which might be given 
to the management of household con- 
cetns. Having now made his election 
ef a young woman of pleasing ap- 
earance, well born, with a moderate 
ortune, and moderately accomplish- 
ed, he proceeded to the trials. of her 
temper, which, after being aequainted 
with her what he = thought 4 
sufficient time, decided his electior. 
He first watched her conduct towards 





* A wil@alsé has much to dread from the follies of a married boy. 











her parents—it was dutiful, fond, and 
ynatiected, whilst, to her younger 
brothers and sisters, it was kind and 
truly affectionate, he endeavoured to 
excite a preference amongst them, but 
found that justice directed her con- 
dact and her love; he surprised her 
by informing her that her youngest 
brother h«d hurt himself by a fall 
from a pony, which caused her the 
deepest sorrow, unaccompanied by 
screams or tears (for both of which he 
had a great aversion), and he found 
that she took the tenderest and most 
judicious care in dressing a trifling 
eut on his forehead, He then impor- 
tuned her to accompany himself and 
a party to a masquerade, for which 
amusement she shewed the utmost in- 
difference, and when entreated, as a 
personal favour, replied that she ex- 
pected her father would not con- 
sent to it, and that she should 
consider herself unworthy . of his 
love if she went in a clandestine 
manner, without his knowledge. He 
next watched her at cards, and never 
could detect a change of muscle, or 
of colour, whether she lost or won ; on 
the contrary, having tried to elate her 
by admiring her playing one hand at 
whist so well, and complimenting her 
on her gains, her answer was, that she 
pen merely out of complaisance to 

er aunt, and very much regretted 
having won, as she feared that it had 
ruffled the good lady’s temper. Now 
he tried to induce her to play guineas 
at a game of chance with high com- 
pany, which she declined, and on his 
offering his purse, she politely refused 
it with honorable pride, adding that 
she could not bear to see young 
women receive presents or loans 
in any form, except from a parent, or 
other very near and dear relative; a 
little gentle contradiction was soon 
after practised, and it was met by 
gentleness, and a surrender of her 
Opinion to his better judgment, this 
too about an article of drese! He 
thrice disappointed her by not coming 
to parties of her’s, and once by en- 
aging himself to dance with another 

ly, and he could not discover any 
thing but real regret, accompanied by 
& SWeet, patient smile on these occa- 
sions. Ouce he endeavoured to make 
her jealous, and perceived that she 
felt his seeming neglect, but abstained 
from reproach; on his making every 
possible atonement, and confessing 
E. M. September, 1824. 
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that he merely wished to try her re- 
gard, adding how much he merited 
her censure, she observed, that accu- 
sations and repreaches were, in her 
mind, more calculated to banish than 
to recal afiection. The wedding day 
was now fixed, and time was precious: 
after dinner he contrived to let fall 
part of a cup of coffee on a new 
white dress, which she passed over 
with the utmost good humour, and 
rose cheerfully to change her attire, 
which was performed with the utmost 
expedition ; an accident completed 
the trials, her future husband entered 
the breakfast room with a favourite 
dog of his, the animal, accustomed to 
be welcomed by his intended, jumped 
eageily towards her, and, trampling 
on a muslin dress trimmed with lace, 
tore the former and soiled the latter. 
The Caledonian apologized, and of- 
fered to chastise the dog, which the 
young lady prevented, observing that 
it was a mere trifle. “ 1 must give you 
a new dress in its place,” said he ; “ by 
no means,” replied Serena, “1 can 
mend it so as that the accident will 
not be perceived ;” here was economy 
allied to suavity of temper, and the 
Scot was won outright. As to his 
method of keeping a good wife after 
he had got her, his precepts were to 
begin much as a man means to con- 
tinue, neither to be too familiar nor 
too reserved ; not to neglect her, lest 
she should seek for attentions else- 
where, to have that self-respect which 
must ensure respect from others, never 
to be unvece: sarily obstinate on any 
point, and therefore never to give one 
up; neither to be too gay nor too 
grave, nor to preach economy further 
than where erample bore out the 
doctrine, and never to tell any thing 
which there was danger in reveal- 
ing, his maxim being, that if a 
secret was worthy of keeping, it was 
best kept at the first hand. However 
rfect or imperfect his system might 
xe, I venture not to say, but certain it 
is, that he possessed a most amiable, 
faithful, and exemplary wife, who 
looked up to him as her natural sup- 
port, adviser, and friend. Should my 
unmatried readers be able to cull any 
useful hints from the subject before 
them, it will be matter of the highest 
satisfaction to him who subscribes 

himself, 
PHILO SPECTATOR. 
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Mirth and Sadness. 


MIRTH AND SADNESS. 


SWEET Mirth! With your fantastic train 
Whirling o’er the giddy brain, 
Hither come, young buxom maid, 
In all your various charms array’d ; 
Spangled o'er with spring-tide flowers 
To live with me in rural bowers ; 
Or to find some forest glade, 
Where, beneath an oak tree’s shade, 
We may spend the livelong day 
In jest and merry roundelay, 
Of gallant knights renown'd in arms, 
Or barons bold, or ladies charms, 
And when the crescent moon is seen 
Riding high in silver sheen, 
Behind some bulky elm we'll stay, 
And watch the faeries’ midnight play ; 
While yet his parting rays are seen, 
Haste we to the village green ; 
While with soft and wanton glance, 
Their queen doth lead the jolly dance, 
Moving with light and airy bound, 
Her brows with weaths encircled round, 
Of flowers of every scent and hue 
Still sparkling with the evening dew: 
While shines her clear light-darting eye, 
Like some bright star within the sky ; 
And curling jetty tresses deck 
Her smooth and ivory coloured neck: 
All around, her blithesome court 
Pass the night in jocund sport; 
But, with the morning's earliest beam, 
Vanish like bubble from the stream. 
Gay Mirth! when Sol reclines his head 
To slumber on Aurora’s bed, 
And hear the rustic elders tell 
The stories of their infant years, 
And sing the songs they loved so well, 
Ere yet their brow was bent with cares ; 
Forgetting, for awhile, their age 
An aes finished pilgrimage, 
In memory of the days they spent 
In mirth and childish merriment: 
Youths and maidens round them dancing, 
And often at each other glancing ; 
With glowing eye and crimson cheek, 
Thinking what they must not speak. 
Or when the sombre night has fled, 
And the glad sun uprears his head, 
We in green or crimson vest 
As becomes the hunter best, 
Will cheer the hounds with mellow horn, 
Aloug the dew-besprinkled lawn ; 
With cracking whip and eager steed 
Of generous breast and hottest speed ; 
Ur rouse the covey from the brake, 
And bid surrounding echoes wake ; 
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Thus my hours shall pass away 

If thou, gay mirth, with me wilt stay. 
And thou too, Sadness! pensive oie 

With palled brow, and tottering frame ; 

When my spirit seeks to dwell 

With Merlin in his wizard cell, 

Shalt be my guide the while I hear 

His potent charm and words of fear ; 

Or lead me by old ivied towers 

Where screeching owls have made their bowers, 

And half formed visions dimly glide, 

Of ancient warriors by my side, 

Whose stately tombs and gorgeous pall, 

And banners once that graced the wall, 

Are turned to fragments, by the hand 

Of Time, that nothing can withstand, 

Wowornrn Sadness! With me stray 

When the twilight’s mantle grey 

In many a dark and thickening fold, 

About some ancient grove is roll’d, 

Of yew trees, or of elms that spread 

Their horned branches o’er the dead, 

That sleep beneath the hallow'd sod, 

By many a rustic labourer trod, 

Who wends his homeward path along, 

Chaunting some old and mournful song ; 

And listening oft-times as the breeze 

Moans sadly in the waning trees, 

With breathless pause and stiffening hair, 

And bianched cheek, and look of fear. 

Pensive Maiden ! with me go, 

When in sable garb of woe 

I stand beneath some chapel high, 

Where mighty monarchs buried lie: 

And see within the damp, cold tomb 

Yawning wide with frightful gloom, 

The coffin with its fluttering pall, 

Of black and crimson velvet fall ; 

And hear the solemn harmony, 

Swell to the fretted roof on high, 

Re-echoing from the cemetry; 

But with that dull and deadened sound 

That seems the very heart to wound ; 

While through the dusky aisles is borne 

The requiem of the muffled horn ; 

Thus, shall pass my hours away, 

If pensive sadness with me stay. 


BALLAD. 


WHEN together we gaz'd on the pale moon that rang'd 
Like a bright barque through oceans of sky, 
I knew that her splendid career would be chang'd, 
And her cold smiles be shut from mine eye ; 
But Ellen, false Ellen, I never could deem 
That thy love was as short as her light, 
That thy oaths were as clouded, thy smiles but a dream, 
That liv'’d only in darkness and night. 
Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 














































































































The Miseries of a Music Meeting. 






I knew that the wave which together we brav'd 
Was joint monarch of joy and of sorrow, 
That the sail which to-day by the meek breeze was lav’d, 
Might be rent by the storm of to-morrow :— 
But Ellen, false Ellen, it once was my pride 
To think thee more faithful than these, 
To swear that thy heart was more firm than the tide, 
And thy love more sincere than the breeze. 





But *tis o'er, the bright vision is over at last, 
And my hope as a tale that is told, 


Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 


I find thee as false as an April blast, 
And though bright as the moon-beam, as cold. 

Adieu, then, thou false one, I flee o'er the sea— 
Than thy vows it is far more sincere, 

And as false as thy smiles are its calms unto me, 
And its storms as untrue as thy tear. 


August, 1824. 


Yes, I am prepared to prove that 
even such a festival as a Music Meet- 
ing has its miseries; that there may 
be a discord in harmony, a very grief 
in the midst of sweet sounds; and yet 
I, that affirm this, am neither an asce- 
tic nor a puritan, nor am J one of 
those whose eyes seem almost asham- 
ed to look up at the cheerful heavens, 
or into a merry-man’s countenance, 
and who grovel downwards, as_ if 
hunting for the thorns and the weeds 
that lie in the path of the world. 

Iam of metal more cheerful than 
these, I love life and its hilarities, I 
love to talk of other things besides 
“ graves and epitaphs,” and I consi- 
der wisdom to be a * plump jolly 
dame, who laughs right merrily, and 
takes the world as it goes,”—and yet 
for all this again and again will as- 
sert that there are miseries in a Music 
Meeting. 

I have recently been at one of these 
harmonic musters, and my misfor- 
aoe commenced at the very thresh- 

old, I was put in jeopardy at the 
absolute outposts, amas challenged 
by the sentry's vexation and disap- 
pointment I even saw the white 
tents of the main encampment. | was 
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 ——— quorum pars altera fui.’”’ 


Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 
J.F. Stuart. 









kept at a little, and the dullest town 
in England for four-and-twenty hours, 
waiting a conveyance to head. quarters, 
The coaches were all filled before they 
reached this intermediate stage, and 
even bribes failed in inducing coachee 
to take ore extra, for informers. were 
on the road. The post-chaises—there 
were but three in the whole depart- 
ment—were engaged otf and on, and 
I could not gain a post-boy, or halia 
turn in my favour, The gigs had been 
all desperately wounded at Southamp- 
ton races, and the saddle-horses were 
knee-broken, or wind-galled, in the 
same campaign, whilst two compa- 
nies of Lancers had monopolized all 
the bagwage-waggons, and | was about 
to make the best of a bad matter, by 
turning pedestrian, when by great 
good luck, a little chorister boy trom 
Chichester cathedral, and who had 
engaged the third of a chaise, was or- 
dered aback, and vacated in my favor, 
and I was stewed bodkin fashion, like 
Peter Schimmel’s tall man in black 
between Daniel Lambert and the Irish 
giantess, with an organist and a 
chorus singer. And yet I felt this 
foretaste of misfortune a relief; for has 
it not been written, that “hope de- 

















ferred maketh the heart sick?’ I ar- 
rived in due course at the rendezvous 
of the main body, but I think all 
« good men and true” will agree 
with me, that this, to begin with, was 
a misery of a Music Meeting. 

1 have said that 1 arrived—but 
where, to what quarters? Not to those 
where I- had fondly hoped to find 
quiet and neatness, and old acquaint- 
ance. No—the desperate delay at 
that hypochondriacal town where they 
keep but three post-chaises ruined all 
these visions of comfort. I had pro- 
mised to have been at S—— two days 
eatlier, I could not keep my word, 
and the good woman would not let 
her lodgings, and so, nolens volens, I 
was enampaliod to change my course, 
to “snow brown as I could not snow 
white,” as the poor strolling manager 
said when foolscap was a scarce com- 
modity, and take up my quarters at a 
fourth-rate house of call, with only the 
joint use of the parlour, and a cabin 
fora sleeping-room, for it was at one 
corner of the mansion, and built over 
the mill-water. I put up with my 
disappointment, yet I cannot help 
calling this another misery of a Music 
Meeting. 

- However, I rise in the morning 
blythe as Chanticleer, for my old 
schoolfellow, Charles Wilton, with 
his beautiful sister—ah! that sister, 


she will be the death of me!—are to ~ 


call at eleven, and take me to the ca- 
thedral. No such thing! on my 
breakfast table there is a note sent 
from the lodging I was to have had, 
and left “ by a strange gentleman the 
afternoon preceding,” which said note 
runneth thus :-— 


DEAR FRED, 

Your non-arrival both yesterday 
and the day before distresses us. As 
your promise to come was condi- 
tional we now despair of seeing you, 
and we wear the willow accordingly. 
It will be unnecessary now for us to 
come so much out of our way on an 
improbability, so if you do arrive 
pray find us out. We are at good 
Mr, 'T.’s, and shall be at the church 
each mormipg. Ellen unites in re- 


gards, 
Thine, my dear Fellow, 
August, 


C. WILTON. 


Tuesday afternoon. 
Oh! that cursed town again !—but I 
saw them at the church, yet at such a 
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distance, and I was between a 
bouquet of beauties, that 1 dared not 
move for fear of discomposing the 
ladies. The fiddlers’ cessation be- 
tween the acts | was not even enabled 
to profit by, my neighbours kept their 
seats as determinedly asa file of sol- 
diers, and I could get no marching or- 
ders for the life of me. This again 
was miserable at a Music Meeting. 

But then we all of us met at dinner. 
And so we did, and Ellen smiled, and 
Charles smiled, and our host was de- 
lighted, and Sir George in tip-top 
anecdotal spirits, and the “ divine Sal- 
mon” in her best glee, and Cramer 
and Sapio delighted with the cathe- 
dral, and “ Brown Betty”? and Wilt- 
shire beauties, and home-brewed ale 
but oh! that cursed town where they 
keep but three post-chaises, and the 
coaches are always full, that like an 
evil genius, fell in love with my port- 
manteau, which the waiter * promised 
faithfully” to forward but did not; 
and I was silk-stockingless, and with- 
out mv dress pantaloons, and I was 
compelled to leavethis delightful party 
of harmonious souls, this teast of rea- 
son, and this flow of soul, a full hour 
before the good red wine was drunk, or 
[should not have made my appearance 
at the evening concert. Was not this 
in very truth a misery of a Music 
Meeting ? 

But | conquered all this, I triumph- 
ed over the miseries of lost trunks and 
trimmings, of lapsed glasses of wine, 
and deluding delights; I got over all 
these, and by loans and purchases did 
the beautiful, and walked into the 
concert room in gallant trim, just in 
time to get a glimpse of ¢Ae Catalani ; 
all nearer approach being interdicted 
by those who were more fortunate 
than myself by a foot and a half, 
‘The passage to the great concert room 
was in a state of blockade, and there 
was no means of raising it, I was 
compelled to make a lodgment in the 
outworks, along with fifty uf equally 
unfortunate disappointed ones. That 
ugly town with—no, not that town 
now, but my own folly, in waiting 
the arrival of the last coach, in the 
forlorn hope of recovering my lost 
treasure. Alas! altogether this was a 
very distressing misery of a Music 
Meeting. 

But 1 have nearly done—I have al- 
most run through my strain of fatal- 
ism ; another groan, as Mr, Beresford 
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in his miseries and the sisiers, 
the fatal sisters, will be upon me with 
their scissors, and the thread will be 
twisted for the cutting. I went full 
of hope and seme yr to the cathe- 
dral on the second morning, to hear 
the opening of the Messiah; and I 
went in time too, that villainous town 
did not mar my matutine determi- 
nation this time. I went in time to 
hear Sapio—-new to me, commence 
the glorious “ Comfort ye” of Handel, 
and up stood Madame Catalani—by 
this light! up stood Madame Cata- 
lani, and what was the consequence ? 
Why, the whole orchestra from the 
pealing organ to the double, double 
drum, were compelled to transpose 
their parts a note or two lower to suit 
the lady's falling away in power, to 
the marring of the effect, and the 
murder of Handel. Tell me, ye that 
have music in your souls, and hate 
stratagem, is not this like sweet notes 
out of tune, and a misery of a Music 
Neeting ? 

But in the deep there is a deeper 
still, and a single misfortune is seldom 
to be met with, they generally come 
like swallows at summer—in a flight. 
I had mastered. as I deemed, at length 
my mountain of wretchedness; I had 
heard the songs, and had seen the 
singers, on the last splendid evening ; 
I had talked French with Madame 


--- 





P. and praised her “ Inglise dress;" 
I had drank wine with Mrs. Salmon, 
and ae wich! chariot; I had 
pressed n’s hand at the con 
and claimed it at the dance, ome 
had slept soundly at night, and ate 
my breakfast, and ordered my bill at 
morning, and I found myself minus 
the tail of my coat and half-a-dozen 
sovereigns. The polite gentleman, 
who I then recollected, helped us 
through the crowd, with officious as. 
siduity, had taken a fancy to these, 
Moneyless, trunkless, coatless, | had 
nothing left me but to borrow, or sub- 
mit to ready-made. I chose the for. 
mer and departed ; but if this be not a 
misery of a music meeting, why the 
moon is a green cheese, and there is 
no faith in man. 

Let no one suppose that these 
things are not so. Mine are realities 
not idealisms, things qua@que tpse mi- 
serrima vidi, 1 do not wish to incul- 
cate the notion that there be no 
glories, no splendours, no delights, 
no satisfaction, nor profit nor amuse- 
ment in these assemblages of glitter- 
ing company, but J exist a living, in- 
contestible evidence, that with all 
this harmony, profusion and witchery, 
there always are to be found “ Mise- 
ties in Music Meetings.” 

J. F. Stuart. 
August, 1824. 


HACKNEY COACHES v. CABRIOLET. 


‘* It’s pride that puts down half the toune, 
So tuk’ your auld cloak about ye.” 


Scotcu Sone. 


** Get out of my way, you di 
Cab,” cried Jarvis, sitting haat 
on his coach-box, with a quid of to- 
bacco in his cheek, and contempt in 
a “who the d—| would squat 

by jowl with you, and be 
bumped about in public all through 
the streets of Lonon, taking an eight- 
penny drive? a pretty thing, indeed, 
taking a one-horse shay by the hour, 


or a Aairing for a handful of browns.”* 
Here all the coachmen on the stand 
burst into a fit of laughter, and the 
waterman clapped his hands and cried, 
Ann Core. “ Folks is ashamed,” con- 
tinued Jarvis, “ to be seen in that ere 
machine in the day time, so they gets 
up at dark, or stops one of they con- 
cerns at the stone's end, and so getsa 
little fresh Aair in the country, but 





* The slang term for pence and hulf-pence. 
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takes nation good care to be set 
oe at the turnpike, and so comes 
into town by the marrowdone stage ; 
that is, in plain English, on shank's 
peggy, (loud applause.) “Sometimes 

ou'll see a tired milliner, with her 
bandbox on her lap, serouged into a 
corner, for fear of touching the man, 
and looking t’other way, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth; poor 
timbursome creature, quite affronted 
to be found in such a tub!” (peals of 
applause.) ‘ Now the greatest lord 
in the land can step into a hackney- 
coach, ay, and the primest coves, your 
thorough bred oué and outers, your 
real dandies, and their sweethearts too ; 
the most topping ones of the court 
end of the town, for it's all in cog., a 
lancer in mufty, a smart life-guard 
officer in coloured clothes, the parson 
on a spree, or the alderman or magis- 
trate fora lark!” ‘ D— all magis- 
trates,” interrupted a ‘brother whip, 
“I carries no such rubbidge, they 
only gets up to convict a poor man 
for a little over charge.” ‘ Never mind 
that,” resumed the first speaker; “ but 
what a different life is ours to that ere 
chap, perched like a monkey on a 
pail all day, without a customer, why 
we are noticed by the very first about 
town.”, “ Go it, Jarvy,” cries a noble 
ruffian that's up to every thing, “tip us 
the long trot, me, else shall be 
too late fora set-to at the Fives’ Court ; 
I don't mind an extra bob or two, go 
it,my boy!” Then again, “*‘I say, 
young man, do pray make haste, that’s 
a good soul,’ hops out a pretty crea- 
ture of a dress-maker, or a nobleman’s 
favourite, ‘ or I shall not be in time 
for the first act of the play, or I shall 
keep my deau waiting too long ;’ odd 
zookers, what scenes we do see, and 
what company we do take up and 
set down: why I have known Lord 
Houseface quit his curricle and jump 
into my coach just for an hour's drive 
with a French lady, merely to jabber 
French with her; ‘drive any where 
and back again,’ cries my lord, and 
then tips me five bobs. Now, Johnny 
Raw, thou don't get as much in a 
week ; now and then, perhaps, a stu- 
dious gentleman, reading his’ book as 
he jogs along, or a close-fisted lawyer 
conning over his brief and hiding his 
face for fear of being known, whilst 
we coachees knows all the first people, 
and goes to all the first places that’s 
to be seen. I have had lords, cornets 
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of dragoons, Westminster scholars, 
our tip-top banker's clerks, Crib, 
spring, Master Molyneux, rich licenced 
witlers, Pierce Egan, and all the very 
first of life in London. I have been 
with my coach at the uproar (opera), 
the-a-ters, royal saloon, Bagnigge 
Wells, White Condick House, at 
races, milling matches, bull-baits, et 
Long's Hotel, and at the Albion; at 
Stone's smoking shop, at the Shades, 
at the Finish, at the hells, and all the 
fashionable places in town; and I 
knows all the gentlefolks drunk and 
sober.” Here coachee took breath, and 
bent an eye of disdain on the cab and 
its driver, but patient reader— 


“ Audi alteram partem,” 


“ You're a fine fellow indeed!” an- 
swered the one-horse director: “ yes, 
indeed, you have had all sorts of per- 
sons, and all sorts of ¢Azngs, in your 
lumber wan (meaning a caravan), de- 
cent people wont henter your rumbler, 
for fear of bad disorders and bad 
smells, there's no getting a mouthful 
of fresh hair in your coffin of a thing! 
(this was a dead hit), wilst all's sweet, 
open, and above-board with me. You 
may have carried your lords and your 
ladies, your dukes and your dollies, 
for aught I knows, but you have also 
carried bailiffs (the joke did not take), 
yes, and Bow-street runners, thieves, 
and pickpockets, fe//ors handcuffed, 
and prostitutes, sick folk and dead 
folk, (Jarvy looked grave), sacks, and 
stolen goods, furniture, and live 
lumber, dogs, and rag-a-muffins, and 
all sorts of trash, and you have as 
often set your customers down at a 
jail, or a aay 8 Gomer at an ospital, 
and an edge hale ouse, at Bow-street, 
and the vatchhouse, as at all the 
fashionable parts you mentions ; there 
take that. Now nobody but respectable 
folks are my customers, folks as can 
shew their faces in broad day-light ; 
honest tradesmen, and your modest 
people as pays every body, there's no 
putting up the blind for fear of a 
sherift’s hofficer passing by, nor 
squeedging into a corner to awotd a 
dun; besides, there’s something gen- 
teel in the name of a cadcrolet, it 
comed from France, where I am told 
that generals and peers of the realm, 
clergy, and private gentlemen, and all 
the first folks, are not too proud to be 
seen in such carriages, and are set 
down even at the parliament house, 
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and at the king's palace; there take 
that Mr. King's coach driver, with 
your dirty leather lining, and your 
two skeleton prads that you've wrong- 
ed the nackers and the cat’s-meat man 
of.” At this moment a foreigner 
came up and called the cabriolet in 
preference to the other vehicles, and 
thus ended the dispute. Now let us 
examine the merits of the case. What 
the cabriolet driver reported respect- 
ing France, is literally true: you tre- 
quently see a general, or other officer, 
covered with decorations, sitting mo- 
destly in a cabriolet, nor does a noble- 
man or a gentleman consider himself 
disgraced by this kind of conveyance. 
The carriage does not make the man ; 
and how often do we see successful, 
triumphant vice riding in splendid 
vehicles, whilst good birth, talent, 
bravery, science, and literature, can 
scarcely afford a cabrioiet ; frequently 
are these characters found in one, in 
the French metropolis, where eco- 
nomy is the child of justice, and 
mediocrity of circumstances does not 
create shame, In London pride does 
much evil, and it is pride alone.which 
despises the humble cabriolet, or the 
outside of a stage ; so that, olten, per- 
sons take cold by travelling thus after 


Hackney Coaches v. Cabriolet. 





dark, for fear of being publicly seen, 
although it is difficult to account for 
the preference given to the hackney. 
coach, unless it be for the sake of con. 
cealment, or when fouc or more per. 
sons join together; nor do we see 
such bad company in a cabriolet as in 
a street coach—drunken sailors, for 
instance, lolling out of the windows, 
&e. &e.; it must also be allow. 
ed, that the cabriolet is the most 
airy and wholesome conveyance, and 
not liable to carry felons and prisoners 
by day, nor nightly loads, which de- 
licacy forbids naming: the reason is 
obvious, concealinent is the object in 
both these instances, which end would 
be entirely frustrated in the cabriolet, 
the limits of which could not contain 
the live lumber and nocturnal loads 
alluded to in the cab-driver’s defence, 
One word more on the London ca- 
briolet, it is preferable to the Paris 
one; because, in generad, it is newer, 
and the horse is better than those of 
the famed French city, the driver is 
more modest, he never smokes, seldom 
intrudes his conversation upon you, as 
in Paris, and is more separated from 
his customers, Having stated this 
much, let every trade live, says 
PuHiLo JUsTITIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM ANTONIO CARRACCIO’S SONNET 
ON THE DEATH OF BEATRICE SALADINA, HIS WIFE. 





Non spente gia di due liggiadre gote. 





I weep not that the rose and lily fade 
From these fair cheeks, which never more shall bloom, 
Or those bright locks that on the breezes played, 


Are spread in lifeless languor in the tom 


I weep, my Beatrice, thy matchless worth, 


Thy sweetness, innocence, and truth serene, 
Such as before were nevet known on earth, 


And fied with thee, can ne'er again be seen. 


Lost beauty, which as bright and brief appears 
As fleeting Iris in an April sky, 

Or flowers by summer streams that blush, and die, 
Scarcely demands the tribute of our tears— 

True grief is claim’d for virtues, which endure 
Through countless ages ever fair and pure. 


A.S—p. 
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BRIEF VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 







MAGIC. 


THE MAGIC OF THE EASTERN NATIONS. 


1. Or THE CHALDEANS, PERSIANS, 
INDIANS AND EGYPTIANs,* 
Tue origin of almost all our know- 
ledge may be traced to the earliest 
nods of antiquity. This is pecu- 
farly the case with respect to the arts 
which we denominate magical. There 
were few ancient nations, however 
barbarous, which could not furnish 
many individuals to whose spells and 
enchantments the powers of nature 
and the immaterial world were sup- 
posed to be subjected. The Chaldeans, 
the Egyptians, and indeed all the 
oriental nations, were accustomed to 
refer all natural effects for which 
they could not account to the agency 
of demons. Demons were believed to 
preside over herbs, trees, rivers, moun- 
tains, and animals, every member of 
the human body was under their pow- 
er, and all corporeal diseases were pro- 
duced by their malignity. Thus if 
any person were afflicted witha fever, 
little anxiety was manifested to disco- 
ver its cause, or to adopt rational mea- 
sures for its cure; it must no doubt 
have been occasioned by some evil 
spirit residing in the body, or in- 
fluencing in some mysterious way the 
fortunes of the sufferer, That influence 
could be counteracted only by cer- 
tain magical rites; hence the ob- 
servance of those rites soon obtained 
a permanent establishment in the East. 
Even in the present day many un- 
civilized people hold that all nature is 
filled with genii, of which some exer- 
cise a beneficent, and others a destruc- 
tive power. All the evils with which 
man is afflicted are considered the 
work of these imaginary beings, 
whose favour must be propitiated by 
sacrifices, incantations, or songs. If 
the Greenlander be unsuccessful in 
fishing, the Huron in hunting, or in 


war ; if even the scarcely half reason- 
ing Hottentot finds that every thing 
is not right in his mind, body, or 
fortunes, no time must be lost before 
the evil spirit be invoked, 

After the removing of some present 
evil, the next strongest desire in the 
human mind, is the attainment of 
some future good. This geod is often 
beyoud the power, and still oftener 
beyond the inclination of man to be- 
stow; it must therefore be sought from 
beings which are supposed to possess 
considerable influence over human af- 
fairs, and which being elevated above 
the baser passions of our nature, were 
thought to regard with peculiar favour 
all who acknowledged their power or 
invoked their aid; hence the numerous 
rites which havein all ages and countries 
been observed in consulting superior 
intelligences, and the equally numer- 
ous modes in which their pleasure has 
been communicated to mortals, 

The Chaldeans were more celebrated 
for their skill in astrology than in 
magic; of the former they were be- 
yond doubt the inventors ; so famous 
did they become in divining from the 
aspects, positions, and influences of 
the stars, that all astrologers were 
termed Chaldeans, particularly by the 
Jews and Komans. Of all species of 
idolatry, the worship of the heavenly 
bodies appears to have been among 
the most ancient. ‘The Babylonians 
soon perceived that these bodies con- 
tinually changed their places; and 
that some of them moved in regular 
orbits; they concluded therefore that 
this rerularity of motion must neces- 
sarily imply some designing cause,— 
something superior to mere inert mat- 
ter. But the primeval notion of one 
Supreme Being presiding over the uni- 
verse was almost extinct, from a pe- 





* We are indebted 


for some valuable observations, which will be found in the 


earlier part of the present number, to a scarce and iearned work of Tiedemann: 


“ Disputatio de Quastione que fuerit Artium Magicarum Origo,” 


bargi, 1787. 
E. M. Sentember, 1824. 


«&c. Mar- 
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riod little subsequent to the deluge, to 
the vocation of Abraham. Hence 
arose the belief that the stars were 
genii, of which some were the friends, 
and others the enemies of men; that 
they possessed an uncontroulable 
power over human affairs; and that to 
tieir dominion were subjected, not 
only the vicissitudes of the seasons, of 
the atmosphere, and the preductions 
of the aaa but also the dispositions 
and thoughts of mortals. They were 
supposed to delight in sacrifices and 
prayers. Hence a species of worship 
subordinate to that of the gods, was 
established in their honour, It was 
believed that no event could be fore- 
known, no magical operation per- 
formed without their aid; that they 
conferred extraordinary and superna- 
tural powers on all who sought their 
favour. Men eminent for authority or 
wisdom, were thought to be incorpo- 
rated after their decease with the race 
of genii, and sometimes even of gods. 
There is little doubt that the Baal of 
the Scriptures is the same with the 
Belus of profane historians. Like Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, he excelled in the 
knowledge of astronomy; but super- 
stition has assigned to the celebrated 
founder of the Babylonian monarchy 
a greater dignity than to his western 
rival; the former was long worshipped 
by the Assyrians as one of their chiet 
gods, while to the latter was commit- 
ted the laborious and no very enviable 
task of supporting the earth on his 
shoulders. Indeed all the successors 
of Belus enjoyed the rare felicity of 
being honoured both living and dead. 
On leaving the globe, their souls being 
transformed into genii, were distri- 
buted through the immensity of space, 
to superintend the nations, and to direct 
the influences of the heavenly orbs. 
The Chaldean magic was chiefly 
founded on astrology, and was much 
conversant with certain animals, 
metals, and pee which were em- 
ployed in all their incantations, and 
the virtue of which was derived from 
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stellar influence. Great attention wag 
always paid to the positions and con. 
figurations presented by the celestial 
sphere; and it was only at favourable 
seasons that the solemn rites were cele. 
brated. These rites were accompanied 
by many peculiar and fantastic ges. 
tures, by ee clapping of hands, 
prostrations, oud cries, aa not unfre- 
quently unintelligible exclamations. * 
Sacrifices and burnt offerings were used 
to propitiate superior powers ; but our 
knowledge of the magical rites exercis. 
ed by the ancient oriental nations, the 
Jews only excepted isextremely limited, 
All the books professedly written on the 
subject, have been swept away by the 
torrent of time. We learn, however, 
that the professors among the Chal- 
deans were generally divided into three 
classes; the Ascaphim, or charmers, 
whose office it was to remove present, 
or to avert future contingent evils; to 
construct talismans,&c.; the Mecasche- 
phim, or magiciaus properly so called, 
who were conversant with the occult 
powers of nature and the supernatural 
world ; and the Chasdim, or astrolo- 
gers, who constituted by far the most 
numerous and respectable class. And 
from the assembling of the wise men, 
on occasion of the extraordinary dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar, it would appear 
that Babylon had also ber oneiro- 
critici, or interpreters of dieams,—a 
species of diviners, indeed, to which 
almost every nation of antiquity gave 
birth. 

The talisman is probably a Chal- 
dean invention. It was generally a 
sinall image of stone, or of any metal- 
lic substance, and was of various 
forms, On it were several mysterious 
characters, which were cut under a 
certain configuration of the planets, 
and some believed to be powerfully 
etlicacious, not only in averting evils, 
but in unfolding the dark and distant 
picture. Some learned men have lately 
expressed their doubts as to the anti- 
quity of the talisman, and have even 
contended that it is no older than the 


* Quaedam opera magica a mulieribus perfecta fuére, sicut de productione aqua- 
rom reperimus apud Chaldwos; si decem virgines se ornent, vestimenta rubra indu- 
ant, saitent ita ut una aiteram impellat, idque progrediendo et retrogriendo, digi- 
tos denique versus solem certis signis extendant, ad finem perductA ila actione, 
aquas elici et prodire dicunt. Sic scribunt, si quatuor mulieres in terga jaceant, et 
pedes suas cum complosione versus celum extendant, certa verba, certos item 


gestus, adbibeant, iilas turpi b&c actione grandinem decidentem avertere. 


TieD. 








Egyptian amulet, which was probably 
invented but a short time before the 
Christian era; but we have the autho- 
rity of the sacred writings for asserting 
that the seraphim, which according to 
the Jewish doctors gave oracular an- 
swers, and which both in form and 
use bore a great resemblance to the 
talisman, was known at an early 
period. There is no slight reason for 
concluding that the latter is either an 
imitation of the former, or that both 
are one and the same device. 

Like the Chaldean astrologers, the 
Persian magi, from whom our word 
magic is derived, belonged to the 
priesthood. But the worship of the 
gods was not their sole, nor indeed 
their chief occupation; they were 
great proficients in the arts of which 
we are now treating. At first they 
were distinguished for their ardour in 
the pursuit of knowledge; they en- 
deavoured to penetrate the secrets of 
nature by the only way in which those 
secrets can be discovered —experiment 
and reason. The former furnished 
them with facts; the latter taught 
them how those facts might be made 
the foundation of higher researches, 
and rendered subservient to the public 
utility. While they continued in this 
innocent and laudable career, devoting, 
like the Druids, no inconsiderable 
portion of their time to the cure of 
diseases by means of herbs and other 
natural productions, they deserved, and 
obtained the gratitude of their 
countrymen; but in process of time 
they became desirous of encreasing the 
reverence with which they were re- 
garded by all ranks: they grew ambi- 
tious of higher honours, to direct the 
counsels of the state, and to render 
even their sovereigns subject to their 
sway. They joined therefore to the 
worship of the gods, and to the pro- 
fession of medicine and natural magic, 
a pretended familiarity with superior 
powers, from which they boasted of 
deriving all their knowledge. Like 
Plato, who probably imbibed many of 
their notions, they taught that demons 
hold a middle rank between gods and 
men;* that they (the demons) pre- 
sided not only over divinations, 
auguries, conjurations, oracles, and 
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every species of magic, but also over 
sacrifices and prayers, which in behalf 
of men they presented, and rendered 
acceptable to the gods. Hence they 
were mediators whose ministry was 
thought indispensable in all magical 
and religious rites; the magi con- 
stantly persuaded their credulous 
countrymen, that to them alone was 
conceded the high privilege of com- 
municating with gods and demons, 
and of being thereby enabled to foretel 
future events ; they even went so far 
as to assert that by means of their in- 
cantations, they obliged the latter to 
execute all their commands, and to 
serve them with the same deference as 
servants do their masters, ‘The auste- 
rity of their lives was well calculated 
to strengthen the impression which 
their cunning had already made oa 
the multitude, and to prepare the 
way for whatever impositions they 
might afterwards wish to practise. 
All the three orders of magi enume- 
rated by Porphyry abstained from 
wine and women, and the first of these 
orders from animal food. These were 
indulgences which they considered too 
vulgar for men who were the favourites of 
Oromasdes, Arimanius, and of the in- 
ferior deities, and who were so inti- 
mately connected with the offspring of 
those deities, the numerous hosts of 
genii and demons, 

Three kinds of divination were 
chiefly cultivated by the magi; ne- 
cromancy, Which appears to have been 
twofold; the predicting of future 
events by the inspection of dead bo- 
dies, and the invoking of departed 
spirits, which were forced to unfold 
the dark decrees of fate,—a science 
which has in all ages been almost uni- 
versally diffused over the earth ; de- 
canomancy, by which demons in 
obedience to certain powerful songs 
were obliged to enter a vessel filled 
with water, and to answer whatever 
questions were put to them; and 
hydromancy, which differs from 
lecanomancy in this, that the voice of 
the demon was not heard, but his form 
was perceptible in the water, in which 
he represented, either by means of his 
satellites, or by written verses, the 
cause and issue of any particular event 
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Whether the celebrated Zoroaster was 
acquainted with these three species 
cannot well be determined. He has 
been called the inventor of magic ; 
with what justice ts quite as doubttul, 
It has been concluded, and perhaps 
with greater plausibility ‘th ithe did not 
as much invent, as metacdize the art. 
He may likewise heve so extend cl its 
bonds as to ec lipse the fame of his pre- 
decessors: an ; from that,as well as 
from the other consideration, the 
honour of the invention may have 
been assigned him. 

Of Indian macic we know even les 
than we do of that exercised by any 
other ancient nation. We have, how- 
ever, reason t> conclude that much of 
it was very similar to that for which 
the magi, from whom it was proba- 
bly derived, were held in so high 
estimation. But the divination of the 
Indians dittored one respect from 
that of all other ) ople; they admitted 
itin atfairs of pablhe moment, but 
rigorously excluded it from all private 
concerns. Tie reason of this prohibi- 
tion probably was, that the science 
was esteemed too sacred to be em- 

ployed on et ordin: ry oceasions of 
life: Thew gymnosophists, or br. ich. 
mans, (it is not clear that there was 
any distinction between them) were 
regarded with as much reverence as the 
magi, and were probably more worthy 
of it. Some of them we It in woods, 
and others in the inmediate v.cinity 
of cities. ‘They performed the cere- 
monies of religion; by them indeed 
kings worshipped the deities of the 
country; notafew pretended to supe- 
rior powers, to cure diseases by en- 
chantments, and to foretel future 
events by the stars; but generally 
spe aking they were a useful and an 
honourable body of me: ‘Their skill 
in medicine was great; the care which 
they took in educating youth, in fami- 
liarising it with generous and virtuous 
sentiments, did them peculiar honour ; 
and their maxims and discourses, as 
recorded by historians, (if indeed 
those historians be deserving of full 
credit) prove that they were snuch ac- 
customed to profound reflection on 






* We are giad to perceive that our mode of solving the above problem, 
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the principles of civil policy, morality, 

religion, and philosophy. They pre. 

served their di: enity under the sway of 
the most powe rial prine Cs, wh 1m they 
would not condescend to Visit, Orto 
trouble for the slightest favour. If the 
latter desired the advice, or the prayers 
of the former, they were obliged either 

to vo themselves, or to send messen- 

gers. 

The Egyptians also had their magi- 
cians from the remotest anti: qty. 
Though these magicians were unable 
to contend with Moses, the ‘y were 
greatly superior to the Chaldean astro. 
lozers, the Persian mavi, and the 
Indian gymnosophists they appear to 
have possessed a deeper insight into 
the arcana of nature than any other 
professors of the art. By what extra- 
ordinary powers their rods were 
changed into se rpents, the waters. of 
the Nile into blood, and the land of 
Egypt covered with frogs, has much 
perplexed wise and good men. Of all 
the methods of solution which the 
learning and picty of either Jewish or 
Christian commentators have applied 
to this d:fficult problem, none appears 
so consonant with the meaning ot the 
sacred text, and at the same time liable 
to so few objections, as this , that the 
magicians were not, in the present 
case, impostors, and that they really 
accomplished, by means of superna- 
tural agents, the wonders recorded by 
the inspired penman,.® Earth, air, and 
ocean may contain many things of 
whic hourphilosophy has never dreamt. 
If this consideration should humble 
the pride of lvarning, it may remind 
the Christian that secret thines belong 
not to him, but to a higher power. 

The Egyptians held that besides the 
gods there were many demons which 
communicated with mortals, and which 
were often rendered visible by certain 
ceremonies and songs; that genii exer- 
cised an habitual and a powerful influ- 
ence over every particle of matter; that 
thirty-six of these beings presided over 
the various members of the human 
body; aud that by magical incanta- 
tions it mght be strengthened, or de- 
bilitated,+ afflicted wath, or delivered 


is 


supported by the authority of many fathers of the church. 


t Amasis cum frui amplexibus Ladices nequiret, impotentem sese ab ea redditum 





contendebat pertinacissime. Vide Herodotum, Lib. 2. 





from diseases. Thus in every case of 
sickness, the spirit of presiding over 
the afflicted psrt was first duly in- 
voked. But the magicians did not 
trust solely to their vain invocations ; 
they were well acquainted with the 
virtues of certain herbs, which they 
wisely employed in their attempts at 
healing. These herbs were greatly 
steels thus the evnocephalia, or 
as the Egyptians themselves termed it, 
the asyritis, Which was used as a pre- 
servative against witchcraft ; and ‘the 
nepenthes, which Helen presented 
ina potion to Menelaus, and which 
was believed to be powerful in banish- 
ing sadness, and in restoring the mind 
to its accustomed, or even to greater 
cheerfulness, were of Egyptian growth. 
But whatever might be the virtues of 
such herbs, they were used rather for 
their magical than for their medicinal 
qualities ; every cure was cunningly 
ascribed to the presiding demons, with 

which not a few boasted that they 
were, by means of their art, intimately 
connected, 

The Egyptian amulets are certainly 
not so ancient as the Babylonian 
talisman; but in their uses, they 
were exactly similar, Some little, 
figures, supposed to have been intended 
as charms, have been found on several 
taummies which have at various times 
been brought into Europe. Plutarch 
informs us that the suldiers wore riags, 
on which the representation of an in- 
sect resembling our beetle was in- 
scribed ; and we learn from Elian. that 
the jud lire s had always suspended 
round their necks a small image of 
truth formed of emeralds,* The super- 
stitious belief in the virtues of amulets 
is far from extinct in the present age ; 
the Cophts, the Arabians, the Syrians, 
and indeed almost all the inhabitants 
of Asia, west of the Ganges, whether 
Christians or Mahometans, still use 
them against possible evils. 

Like the Chaldean kings, the de- 
cendants of the Pharaohs were always 
great encouragers of astronomy ; and 
though the subjects of the latter were 
not so eminent as those of the former 
in the sister science, we have good 


* Mis addatur quod scripsit Necepsos, 
collo suspensum, ita ut contingeret ventriculum, miré ei prodesse. 
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reason to conclude that they made no 
inconsiderable progress in it. Herodo- 
tus and other ancient historians assert 

that astrology was, from the remotest 
times, cultivated by that people. They 
usually indeed prognosticated the ge- 
neral course of lite, the disposition, 
and even the manner of death, of any 
one by a reference to the deity presid- 
ing over the day on which he was 
born, and not unfrequently like their 
eastern neighbours, by determining the 
position of the stars at the moment of 
delivery. 

As Moses passed the greatest part of 
his life in Egypt, and as he could 
know little by personal experience of 
other nations, we may perhaps infer 
that generally when he warns the 
Israelites against prevailing supersti 
tions, he has a particular eye to those 
observed in the country in which the 
posterity of Abraham had so long re- 
sided. He makes frequent allusion 
indeed to the magical rites and idol- 
atrous practices of the Canaanites ; 
but in this case he appears to speak 
rather from the information he had 
acquired from others than from his 
own experience. Should this inference 
be admitted, (and we think it may) 
we shall have reason for believing that 
both witchcraft and necromancy were 
known to the Egyptians; and that 
some days were considered luck y, and 
others unfavourable, forthe prosecution 
of any important affair, A careful 
perusal of the Pentateuch, anda refe- 
rence to the Grcek historians who 
have written on the affairs of Egypt, 
and whose works are necessary to 
elucidate many obscure allusions in 
the sacred text, will furnish the more 
curious reader with information on 
some minor points which our limits 
oblige us to omit. 

2. OF THE Jews.t 

HitnErtTo we have had too much 
reason to complain of the paucity of 
information afforded by ancient writers 
on the magic of the eastern nations ; 
but when we come to that of the 
Jews, we no longer labour under so 
heavy a disadvantage. The Holy 


draconem radios habentem insculptum, 


Tiep. 


t On the subject of the Jewish magic, we bave availed ourselves of many curious and 


valuable observations, tu be found io the works of Buxtorf, Lightfoot. Bekker, &c. 
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Scriptures, the works of native writers, 
and above all, the laborious researches 
of learned Christian commentators, fur- 
nish us with abundant materials, from 
which we shall select such as appear 
best adapted to give an intelligible, 
but necessarily brief view, of the sub- 
ject. 

Many Jewish doctors assign to their 
magic a preposterous antiquity. They 
assert that it is of divine origin; that 
it was known to Adam and Abraham, 
both of whom were animated by the 
same soul; that the latter taught it by 
means of his concubines to his chil- 
dren; and that he wore round his 
neck a precious stone, the bare sight 
of which cured every disease, and 
which after his death, God hung on 
the sun! But leaving these wild 
fables, we have sufficient authority for 
saying, that the Jews were at a very 

early pe riod addicted to the magical 
arts, This propensity, which first 
originated in Egypt, was much en- 
cre sed by their subsequent intercourse 
with the inhabitants of Syria, and 
above all, with their Chaldean con- 
querors. Thus we read in the book of 
Kings, thot they used divination, and 
observed the cry of birds. Hence the 
frequent and awful denunciations em- 
ployed by the inspired writers against 
the practisers of their forbidden arts. 

Our incomparable Lightfoot has 
proved, that the Jews having, after 
their return from Babylon, entirely 
forsaken idolatry, and being ne longer 
favoured with the gift of prophec V, 
gradually abandoned themselves be- 
tore the coming of our Saviour to 
sorcery and divination. The Talmud, 
which they still regard with a rever- 
ence bordering on idol itry, abounds 
with instructions for the due observ- 
ance of prevailing superstitious rites. 
After the destruction of their city and 
temple, many Israelitish impostors 
were, from their pretended skill in 
magic, highly esteemed. Under pre- 
tence of interpreting dreams, they met 
with daily opportunities of practising 
the most shameful frauds. Many rab- 
bies were quite as well versed in the 
school of Zoroaster as in that of 
Moses, They pre scribed all kinds of 
conjuration, some for the cure of 
wounds, some against the dreaded 


® | Samuel, ch. xxv. v. I. 


bite of serpents, and others against 
thefts and enchantments. They, like 
the magi, boasted that, by means of 
their art, they held an_ intercourse 
with superior beings. Thus Bath. 
kool, the —— r of the voice, is the 
name given by them to the echo. 
they regarded it as an oracle, which, 
in the second temple, was destined re 
supply the defect of the Urim and 
Thummim, the mysterious oracles of 
the first. Of Bath-kool many absurd 
stories are related. Thus, when two 
rabbins went to consult her concern. 
ing the fate of another rabbin, Samuel, 
the Babylonian, they passed before a 
school, in which they heard a bo 
reading aloud, And Samuel died.* On 
enquiry they subseque ntly found that 
the object of. their anxiety was no 
longer an inhabitant of the carth; 
and thus a casual coincidence, at 
which no reasonable man would Inve 
been surprised, was confidently ascrib- 
ed to the oracular powers of Bath- 
kool. Two other rabbins, Jona and 
Josa, went to visit Acha in his sick- 
ness; as they proceeded on their way, 
they said : : “Let us hear what sen- 
tence Bath kool will pronounce on 
the fate of our brother.”  Immedi- 
ately they heard a voice, as if ad- 
dressed by a woman to her neighbour: 
“ The candle is going out :” the latter 
replied: “ Let it not go out; let not 
the light be extinguished in Israel.” + 
No more doubt was entertained that 
these words proceeded from Bath-kool, 
than that Elias now assists at the cir- 
cumcision of every Jewish child. 
The divinations of the Israelites 
were founded on the influence of the 
stars, and on the operations of spirits. 
That singular people did not indeed, 
like the Chaldeans and magi, regard 
the heavenly bodies as gods and genil ; 
but they ascribed to them a great 
power over the actions and opinions 
of men. Hence the common proverb: 
such a one should be thankful to his 
stars, when spoken of any person 
distinguished for wealth, power, or 
wisdom. ‘The Mazzal-tool was the 
happy, and the Mazz:a/-ra the malig- 
nant influence ; and the fate of every 
man was supposed to be regulated by 
either the one or the other. Like the 
notions from which their superstitious 
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opinions were derived, the Jews con- 
structed horoscopes, and predicted the 
fate of every One from his birth. Thus, 
if any one were born under the domi- 
nation of the sun, it was prognosti- 
cated that he would be fair, generous, 
open-hearted, aud capricious; under 
Venus, rich und wanton; uuder Mer- 
cury, witty, and of a retentive me- 
mMOry ; under the moon, sickly and 
inconstant ; under Saturn, unfortunate ; 
under Jupiter, just; and under Mars, 
successful. 

As to the spirits whose agency was 
so often employed in divination, we 
have full information from Manasseh 
Ben Israel, and others. Of wicked 
spirits,” says that author, ** there are 
several varieties, of which some are 
intelligent and cunning, others igno- 
rant and stupid, The former flying 
from one extremity of the earth to the 
other, become acquainted with the 
general cause of human events, both 
past and present, and sometimes with 
those of the future. Hence many 
mortals conjure these spirits, by whose 
assistance they effect wonderful things. 
The books of the cabalists, and of 
some Other writers, contain the names 
of the spirits usually invoked, anda 
particular account of the ceremonies 
with which these invocations are ac- 
companied. If, “ continues the same 
author,” these spirits appear to one 


man alone, they portend no good ; if 


to two persons together, they presage 
no evil: they were never known to 
appear to three mortals assembled tus 
gether.” 

The magical rites of the Jews were, 
and indeed are still, chiefly performed 
ON various important Occasions, as on 
the birth of a child, a marriage, &c. 
On such occasions the evil spirits are 
believed to be peculiarly active in 
their malignity, which can only be 
counteracted by certain enchant- 
ments.* Thus Tobit, according to 
the directions of the angel Raphael, 
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exorcised the demon Asmodeus, whom 
he compelled, by means of the per- 
fume arising from the heart and liver 
of a fish, to fly into Upper Egypt. ft 
Josephus does not think magic so 
ancient as many writers of his nation 
do: he makes Solomon the first who 
practised an art which is so powerful 
against demons; and the knowledge 
ot which, he asserts, was communi- 
cated to that prince by immediate in- 
spiration, The latter, continues the 
weakly credulous historian, invented, 
and transmitted to posterity in his writ- 
ings, certain incantations, for the cure 
of diseases, and for the expulsion and 
perpetual banishment of wicked spirits 
from the bodies of the possessed. This 
mode of cure, he further observes, is 
very prevalent in our nation, It con- 
sisted, according to his description, in 
the use of a certain root, which was 
sealed up, and held under the nose of 
the person possessed: the name of 
Solomon, with the words prescribed 
by him, was then pronounced, and the 
demon forced immediately to retire. 
He does not even hesitate to assert, 
that he himself has been an eye-wit- 
ness of such an effect produced on a 
person named Eleazar, in presence of 
the emperor Vespasian and his sons. 
Nor will this relation surprise us, when 
we consider the deep malignity enter- 
tained by a Jew to the Christian reli- 
gion, and his ceaseless attempts to de- 
preciate the miracles of our Saviour, by 
ascribing them to magical, or demo- 
niacal influence, and by representing 
them as easy of accomplishment to all 
acquainted with the occult sciences, 
We should scarcely credit the ac- 
count, were it not founded on unques- 
tionable authority, that on the great 
day of propitiations, the Jews o: the 
sixteenth century, in order tujaveit the 
anger of Sammaél, endeavoured to 
appease him by presents. On that 
day, and on no other throughout th 
year, they believed that power wa 


* Les Juifs croient que Lilis veut faire mourir les gargons dans le huitieme jour 


apres leur paissance, et les filles duns le vingt-unieme. 
Allemans pour se preserver de ce danger. 
craie, ow avec des charbons de bois sur les 
Vaccouchée, et ils ecrivent sur chaque trait; dam! 


Voici le remede des Juifs 
Ils tirent des traits en rond avee de la 
quatre murs de la chambre of: est 
Eve! que Lihs se retire. 


Ils ecrivent aussi sur la parte de le chambre les noms des troisanges qui president 
4 la médecine, Senai, Sansenai, et Sanmangelof, ainst que Lilis elle-meme leur 
appriet qu’il falloit faire, lorsqu’elle esperoit de les faire tous noyer dans la mer. 


Elias, as quoted by Bekker. 


+ Tobit, ch. viii.v. 2 and 3. 
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£iven him to accuse them before the 
Judgment seat of God. They aimed, 
therefore, to prevent their grand enemy 
from carrying accusations agamst them, 
by rendering it impossible for him to 
know the ap )pointed day. For this 
purpose they used a somewhat singu- 
[ stratagem; in reading the usual 
portion of the law, they were careful 
to leave out both the beginning and 
the end,—an omission which the devil 
was by no means prepared to expect 
on so important an occasion. ‘they 
entertained no doubt that their cun- 
ning, in this instance, had been mure 
than a match for him. 

The Cabal is chiefly conversant 
with epchantments, which are etlected 
py certain numbers and characters. It 
gives directions how to seiect and com- 
bine some passages and proper names 
of Scripture, which are believed both 
to render supernatural beings visible, 
and to produce many wonderful and 
surprising effects, In this manner the 
Malcha-Scheva, (the queen of Sheba 
who visited Solomon) has often been 
invoked, and as often made to appear. 
But the most famous wonders have 
been effected by the name of God. 
The sacred word Jehovah, is, when 
read with points, multiplied by the 
Jewish doctors into twelve, forty- two, 
and even seventy-two letters, of which 
words are composed that are thought 
to possess miraculous energy. By 
these Moses slew the Egyptians; by 


Sonnet. 


these Israel was preserved from the 
destroying angel in the wilderness ; 
by these Elijah separated the waters of 
the river, to open a passage for himself 
and Elisha; and by there, it has been 
daringly and impiously asserted, that 
the Eternal Son of God cast out evi 
spirits. The name of the devil is like. 
wise used in magical devices. The 
five Hebrew — of which that name 
is composed, exactly constitute the 
number 364, one less than the days in 
the whole year. Now the Jews. pre- 
tend that, owing to the wonderful vir. 
tue of the number compr ised in the 
name of Satan, he is prevented from 
accusing them during an equal number 
of days. Hence the stratagem of 
which we have before spoken, tor de 
priving him of the power to injure 
them on the only day in which that 
power is granted him. 

Innumerable are the devices con. 
tained in the Cabal for averting pos- 
sible evils, as the plague, disease, and 
sudden death. But we see no neces- 
sity, nor even utility, in prosecuting 
the subject further, We have said 
enough to convince the reader of the 
gross superstition and abominable 
practices of those who, even in thyir 
piesent state of degradation and in 
famy, have the arrogance to style 
themselves God's peculiar peopie— 
as so many lights to lighten the 
Gentiles, 





ONNET, 


WRITTEN ON WINDSOR TERRACE, 


DURING THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 


MILITARY BANDS, 


Slow falls the sun adown the welkin blue, 
Gilding each tall grey tower with mellow light; 
Old Thames rolls winding on in splendour bright, 
And all around puts on its loveliest hue ; 
Young summer flowers their sweetest fragrance strew, 
And the full swell of harmony awakes, 
While many a form of loveliest beauty breaks, 
Like some gay vision on the raptured view. 


And many a maid in beauty’s softest bloom, 

Bright as a morning beam comes gliding by ; 
And many a lofty helmet's nodding plume 

Sports with the breeze that sweeps the evening sky, 
As the gay warrior with majestic pace 


Moves gladly on in military grace. 










Or all the magazines of the metro- 
polis, “* Blackwood's” is notoriously 
the most profligate, the most scur- 
rilous, the most personal, and the 
most fraught with absurdities and self- 
contradictions; and yet monstrum 
horrendum et ingens! it surpasses 
all others in vindicating its own ex- 
clusive and immaculate purity, and 
bespattering all the other periodicals 
with its own filthiness. This is a 
political literary mancuvre, for whe 
speaks more in praise of himself, and 
who is more casily touched by the 
slightest allusion that can_ possibly 
affect his honesty, than a rogue ? 
What writer has the terms cockney, 
and pen-dribbler, and sturdy hack, 
and literary jack-ketch, and toad- 
eater, than he who never moved be- 
yond the ¢ircle of cockneys, and is 
conversant only with pen-dribblers, 
and jack-ketches, and scribblers of 
that order. “Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and accordingly, he who is most fear- 
ful of being reputed a low scribbler 
is the first to apply low terms to other 
writers, that he may not pass for one 
himself. This is the policy of Mr. 
Christopher North. He is not satis- 
fied with abusing works, but he abuses 
their conductors—and yet he has the 
effrontery to say, that “ we should be 
ashamed indeed that any of our wri- 
ters, turning away from the consi- 
deration of the principles, should 
abuse the Editors of the Morning 
Chronicle and Times.” What a 
monstrous untruth!!! Not only in 
every number of Blackwood is this 
assertion belied, but it is belied in the 
very aiticle in which it is made, 
hamely, an article in his last number 
ycleped the “ Profligacy of the Lon- 
don Periodical Press,” and on which 
we are pow commenting. It will, 
perhaps, be some time, and perhaps it 
may not, before we visit him again, 
to inflict on him that chastisement to 
which he has hitherto so quietly sub- 
nutted, aye, and submitted too, we 
are certain, not from a consciousness 
that the punishment, severe as it was, 
did not equal his transgressions, but 
from a firm conviction that, notwith- 
standing all his literary swaggering, 
k. M. September, 1824, 
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and his “ fierce front of defiance” as 
he calls it, he had to deal with those 
who could chastise him, not by empty 
words, and sounding phrases, (phrases 
that convey no other meaning than 
that their author is one of those 
“ literary jack ketches,” whom he ts 
himself so fond of drubbing, and 
whom he attacks in the same spirit 
that Don Quixote did the windmill,) 
but by aclear and distinct exposition 
of his absurdity and buffoonery. In 
the article on which we are now com- 
menting, after telling us he is “ as 
clearly persuaded of the utter profli- 
eacy of the London Periodical Press, 
as that there are stars in the sky,” he 
thus proceeds ina strain of luminous 
and expansive observation. 

“The answer to us is, of course, 
easy and obvious; who expects that 
itshould be otherwise. And again, 
of what sort of importance is it to any 
body out of its immediate sphere, 
whether it isso ornot. We read the 
Times, it will be said, without caring 
a farthing for the canaille engaged in 
conducting and writing for it. We 
pore listlessly in the beginning of a 
month over the magazines, &e, when 
they happen to lie on the table of our 
lake or libraries, without troubling 
our heads to inquire to whom it is that 
we are indebted for the volume of 
filth, stupidity and ignorance which 
they have catered for us. We admit 
the truth of this reply.” 

Is it possible that such language, 
such reasoning, or rather such stuff, 
such farrago, such intolerable stupidity 
and want of common sense; of com- 
mon respect for the intellect of the 
most onliansy readers, should ever 
be read or encouraged if the taste of 
a great portion of periodical readers 
were not vitiated or corrupted. O/ 
tempora ! oh mores! to what clime 
has reason and common sense taken 
their departure. Alas! for the golden 
days of Horace, and Boileau, and 
Pope, and Johnson, when the sub- 
stance of learning, not the shadow, 
was sought after. All is now frippery 
and show. But Boileau, and even in 
our own time Madame de Stael, would 
prefer one line of common sense to 
whole pages of Mr. Christopher 
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North's frippery. Surely had he 
stopped only one moment to reflect 
that he was addressing himself to 
reasonable beings, he would never 
insult their understanding by placing 
such nonsense before them. For our 
parts we are strongly inclined to think, 
that most readers stop as little to exa- 
maine what sort of literary stuff is 
provided for them in magazines, as 
Mr. North does to examine whether 
he be writing sense or nonsense. It 
can never be said of him, that he 


‘** Gnawed his pen then dashed it on the 
eround, 


Sinking from thought to thought a vast 
profound,”’ 


for he never thinks at all. He takes 
it for granted that any thing he writes 
is good enough for readers now-a- 
days, or rather, that a little nonsense 
is more agreeable to them than the 
soundest reasoning. In the days of 
Pope, dunces thought otherwise. 
They knew that readers sought to be 
instructed as well as amused, and 
consequently when they found them- 
selves at a stand, or missed their way, 
instead of dashing on at a venture, 
they “gnawed their pen then dashed 
iton the ground,” instead of dashing 
it along the paper a la Christopher 
North, and writing whatever sense or 
voNsense inspired. 

But to keep to our subject; we are 
told that no one expects the Periodical 
Press to be otherwise than profligate. 
Indeed! Then why does this mighty 
dispenser of intellectual illumination 
boast of having “ enlightened the eyes 
of the public” on the subject? Why 
boast of convincing them that the Pe- 
riodical Press isa profligate press, when 
he admits himselt that no one ‘ ex- 
pects that it should be otherwise.” 
Surely it can be no cause of boasting 
to tell the world that so is so, when no 
one doubts it. What is all this boast 
then but a mere drutum fulmen, a 
mountain in labour, But a drutem 
fulmen is not a novelty in the pages 
of Blackwood: in sooth it is all a 
brutum fulmen from beginning to 
end. Mr. Christopher is always in 
labour, always keeping his readers on 
the very tiptoe of expectation, always 
leading them to suppose that he is 
just on the point of crushing some 
enemy, Of demonstrating some truth, 
ot giving 0 weight to the prol ue 
bility of some conjecture, of leading 





the mind into new regions of the ip. 
tellectual world, and disclosing new 
secrets that have hitherto remained 
concealed from the penetrating glance 
of genius, and the slow-paced indus. 
try of experimental philosophy. But 
how woefully are we disappointed, 
for, instead of having our big ex. 
pertations realized, we have in the 
end from poor Christopher only 


“ Empty words and sounding strain, 

But senseless, lifeless, idle pert and vain, 

Never was dashed out at one lucky bit, 

A fool so just a copy ofa wit, 

Tis chattering, grinning, mouthing, jab- 
bering all, 

And noise and Norton, Brangling and 
Breval, 

Dennis and Dissonance and captious art, 

And snip-snap short, and interruption 
smart.” 


Here we have a true character of the 
self-conceited, egotistical Mr. Chris- 
topher North, and of all dunces of 
his character. Of mind, of intellect, 
of genius, they are totally devoid; 
but they supply the deficiency by 
“ grinning, mouthing and jabbering.” 
And yet, so low is the English nation 
(when we say the English nation, we 
consequently include all other na- 
tions,) in its approach to that ulti- 
mate perfection of which some literary 
enthusiasts would lead us to believe 
the mind is capable, that this grin- 
ning, mouthing, jabbering, this snip- 
snap kind of literature is more encou- 
raged than the productions of genius, 
or the discoveries of philosophy. But 
as we have already said, * from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and so speaks Mr. Chris- 
topher. He knows that the magazine 
which he conducts isa “ profligate” 
one, and he therefore takes it for 
granted that all periodical works 
must be as profligate as his own. 
But we should ask him, can he dis- 
cover in the Evropean Magazine, at 
least since it came into the hands of 
the present proprietors, a single’ pro- 
fligate idea, an idea which either the 
Christian or the moralist would blush 
to avow? But is it not a most 
lamentable thing that such a writer 
should be suffered to make all the 
world as profligate as himself. No 
one, he says, can expect that the 
Periodical Press should be otherwise 
than profligate. If so, all men are 
profligates ; for what is it that perio- 
dical writers} chiefly study in ther 
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productions ? surely nothing more 
nor less than that of pleasing the pub- 
lic. It follows then, very naturally, 
that if their productions be profligate, 
it arses from their knowing that the 
iblic are profligate, and that nothing 
pat profligacy can please them. In 
fact, periodical writers could not be 
in general profligate, if the public 
were not so as well as themselves, 
for are not periodical writers the 
same as other men, capable of the 
same virtues, subject to the same 
frailties, endowed with the same facul- 
ties, impelled by the same propen- 
sities, and withheld by the same fears ? 
If then periodical writers be profli- 
gate, the public must be so too, for 
they and the public cannot be dis- 
tinguished from one another, 

‘The simple truth is, that periodical 
writers and all other writers are 
good and bad, like the rest of man- 
kind. Christopher North may be 
truly called Addwy beevpos, G@pArog eAnece 
f;wwv, the physician of others, while 
he himself teems with ulcers; for what 
can be more ulcerous, what more pro- 
fligate, than to assert that it is nothing 
to the world whether the periodical 
press be profligate or not, and that 
itcan aflect only those who are en- 
gaged init. Is not this telling us in 
plain terms, that it matters not whether 
the works we read, advocate the 
cause of virtue or vice, of truth or 
error, of religion or irreligion ? Is it 
not telling us that we should make no 
distinction between “ the volume of 
filth, stupidity and ignorance, which 
they cater for us,” and the Bible or 
Lord's Prayer? We hope mankind 
will never become so profligate and 
abandoned, as to sanction or adopt 
such infamous principles; and yet 
these are the principles of a writer 
who complains of the “ profligacy of 
the anette press.” 

[t appears from this article that ke 
has been attacked by the periodical 
— and he rejoices at it, because, as 

: says, “ Any hostilities against us, 
have been in general provoked by our 
open and never ceasing display of con- 
tempt, and the fierce front that we 
have always shewn in defiance.” 
Here we have a beautiful specimen of 
attic elegance of style, and correct- 
hess of thought. Of the elegance of 


the style, perceive how appropriately 
the term display is applied to con- 
fempt, 


Contempt is always silent, 





but here it never ceases to display 1t- 
self. Ofthe correctness ofthe thought, 
we perceive how naturally he held out 
his “ fierce front of defiance’ to those 
who never attacked him, for had they 
attacked him before he held out this 
** fierce front,”’ the attack could not 
possibly be provoked by it."’ If then 
it be the fierce front that provoked 
the attack, why, we should ask, hold 
out this fierce front before the attack 
was made @ Was not this grinning at 
people without a cause, and display- 
ing contempt for them before they 
deserved it. But, adds he, “ We 
take admirable care, that any antago- 
nist deserving of our notice, shall rue 
tne day that his evil fate led him to 
provoke an adversary, whose powers 
and inclination to smite the ungodly 
have never been denied or even doubt- 
ed.” Here we have indeed a fine ex- 
ample of the very powers which he 
hoasts of so much; here we have 
“nonsense precipitate like ruoning 
lead,” from a writer whose powers 
have never been denied, or even 
doubted. He complains of being at- 
tacked by a host of wiilers, in con- 
sequence of hanging out a “fierce 
front,” and yet he tells us that no one 
ever “denied or even doubted his 
powers.” Now we must confess, thiat 
it is far beyond our limited powers to 
perceive how he could be attacked by 
any writer, who did not both doubt 
and deny his powers, for how could 
they attack him if they had no charge 
against him either of a moral or lite- 
rary character, Their very attack 
then proves they made a charge, that 
is, that they accused him of some 
error, or in other words, that they 
were right and that he was wrong. 
Is not this both denying and doubt- 
ing his power, and is not this absur- 
dity,—-an absurdity too in the very 
sentence in which he boasts of his 
powers,—a proof that all his power 
is impotency, and all his literary af- 
fectation the dreams of a distempered 
mind, @gri somnia cana, If how- 
ever his words be true, we must un- 
happily rue the day that our evil fate 
led us to provoke him, for we know 
that his literary egotism cannot have 
so completely blinded him as to 
think us unworthy of his notice. We 
know, and he knows or will know, 
that every reader of this article must 
either admit the truth of every word 
we have advanced, or grossly impose 
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upon his own understanding. Un-  usthe threatencd punishment, Bat yo 
der this conviction then he cannot doubt he will either cry out, aguile 
suppose us unworthy of notice, and nom capit muscas, or find it mor 
therefore it is we tremble at our fate, convenient to affect ignorance of oy 
and the ill-starred night, (for we re- existence, though he recognized us 
collect it was at night,) that we took when he esroneousiy represented us 
it into our bead to oppose him, know- = engaged in a literary wartare with the 
ing as we do that if he will keep his © New European, 

promise he cannot avoid inflicting on Evitor. 


SONG. 


Briout art thou Inez, and fair, 
; i wit rth gs ag hangs on the rose, 
“albice hen t beams of morning appear, 
Raia And the buds of each flow'ret cothem? 
Sy But changeful and fickle thou ast 

As the ripples that danceon the wave, 
Yet love for thee ne'er can depart 

From my breast, till it chills in the grave. 


Full oft in deep sadness I stray, 
And muse on the days that are gone ; 
When we took thro’ the wild w our way, 
And thy blue eyes’ kind look was my own ; 
But now thou has left me alone, 
So riven and chill'd is my heart, 
That the praise of mankind, or their frown, 
Neither sorrow nor joy can impart. 


Dear maid, though my country I leave, 
And fall on some far Giobat olin, 
Oh! sometimes if memory grieve 
That the days of our friendship are o'er ; 
Then, denv not one pitying sigh, 
O'er his ashes who once was so dear ; 
But think that his spirit is nigh, 
If thou weep'st by the side of his bier. 
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SONNET, 
WRITTEN AT A CONCERT. 
Let him who deems that women’s lovely form 
7 Is void of soul, come, gaze upor her here ; 


; While down her cheek there steals the tender tear 
As music sheds its wild resistless charm, 
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And her heart sends responsive ny 
As the glad flutes heard, or trumpet’s wild alann. 


Waeke ma sree iret 7 
on 
dream-born Houris on ambrosia feed ; 
"Tis better here to matk each bosom swell 
With those soft thoughts, which music bids arise, 
Thar taste the thousand joys of Paynim paradise. 
A eR RN 


* It is part of the Moslem cyped, that women are destitute of souls. 
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A CHAPTER ON KINGS. 







“ Thrones, dominations, virtues, princedoms, powers.”” 


Sucn, or nearly such words, form 
one of Milton's lofty and wordy 
lines, in his Paradise Lost; but as I 
have dost the book together with many 
others of my library, which has de- 
termined me to write a paper upon 
book-lending, my indulgent aoe 
must not take it amiss if i have mis- 
taken or misplaced any of these words. 
If virtue be not the word, it t to 
be near thrones, and should w 
domination; and if powers be ill 

laced, the princedoms are likely to 

brought into disrepute. Having 
stated this much, let me proceed. 
The present age reminds us a little of 
the olden times, from the mighty work 
upon the continent about legitim 
and the sacred rights of kings, whi 
my sapient reader will judiciously 
perceive does not mean rites and cere- 
monies, but the real rights of crowned 
heads, and not the crown thereof 
only; 1 say that these high names 
bring back the Augustan age, and those 
days when the poet and _historio- 
— deified their monarchs and 

iets, 


“ Deus nobis bec otia fecit,’’ 


says Virgil.—‘ Nate Dea,” we have 
from the same pen, whilst Ajax and 
Ulysses squabble it im a war of words 
for some rusty armour; and Ovid as- 
serts each to be descended from Gods, 
making one of them prove divinity 
both sides of the house. 


** Deus est in ulrogue parente.” . 


Maye furthermore, Ovid in one of his 
flights of fancy, gives us, 


* Julius Cesar in astrum matatas.’’ 


Stars! and garters! what a rise t// 
However lofty this gentleman’s ideas 

» we have more ra- 
tional, although, I trust, mot less re- 
= on the subject; not that, at 
the same time, a king can be such; 
as far as my poor humble ideas go, 
no man loves and honours his so- 
vereign more truly, Mor more gratui- 





tously thanIdo. I cousider his rights 
as sacred, because they are sanctioned 
by the on/y divinity, and 1 blushed 
not when I bent the knee and kissed 
the hand of his late majesty, because 
the genuflexion was that of submis- 
sion and faithful service, not of 
slavery or idolatry. The legitimacy 
of royalty constitutes its very best and 
safest form; the word sacred is not 
misplaced, since the king is styled 
“the Lord’s anojated,” aad in receiv- 
ing this bonor, he contracts sacred 
obligations to his nation in particular, 
aud to mankind in general, Taking 
it for granted that aking should be 
legitimate, that he has sacred rights, 
rites, and obligations, and that he merits 
honor and fealty, let us next enquire 
into the nature of kings, and see what 
manner of man is the most admirable, 
the happiest, and the most likely to 
make a people happy. As to his na- 
ture, it is our own, Auman nature; 
and, of consequence, the more hu- 
mane he is, the more kingly and 
manly. With human nature, the mo- 
narch will natural/y inherit her vir- 
tues and frailties; he that has the most 
of the former, and the least of the lat- 
ter, must answer the description in 
question the most nearly, but the mo- 
narch has two distinct species of vir- 
tues to perform, public and private, 
whilst his frailties are ia common with 
other men. Weakness may, some- 
times, lean so towards virtue, as to be 
almost amiable, but it becomes dan- 
gerous, or irmoxious to his subjects, 
only in so far as regards public exam- 
ple, and depends much on his ad- 
visers, on his means, on the nation af 
the head of which he is placed, on the 
constitution of his country, its civi- 
lization, and many other circum- 
stances, amongst which his education 
and knowl are not the least, 
Private virtues ?—- a striking ex. 
ample toa ; few monarchs have 

more the late king of Great 


Britain ; our king, lam happy tosay :— 
but private virtues are more beneficial 
to the monarch, than to those who 
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form his people; public virtues alone 
serve them ; and it is very little conso- 
lation to a country at large that its 
monarch should be a pious character 
and a good family man, if the state 
groan under the rod of oppression, 
and the subject be reduced to poverty 
and distress. Louis XVI. was an ex- 
emplary Christian, yet the corruption 
of his court brought on the revolution, 
the leading features of which were ir- 
religion, incredulity, malice, revenge, 
rapine, and murder. To return to 
legitimacy : the elective monarch is 
to the legitimate one, what a tenant at 
will is to the old, long respected, lord 
of the manor by inheritance. Elective 
kings are often the fruits of revolu- 
tions, and cut an unkingly figure 
among crowned heads. e have 
them black, white, and grey, so that 
they always appear to me like the 
kings in a pack of cards, which de- 
pend upon the hand that plays them. 
Buonaparte turned out a trump: the 
game was nevertheless lost by him, 
and legitimacy was the Aonor which 
won at last. Those potentates who 
possess the most arbitrary power will 
naturally appear to the ignorant as 
the greatest monarchs; but to possess 
an extensive, uncultivated territory, 
and to govern immense hordes of semi- 
savages, rude and illiterate slaves, 
does not constitute greatness, although 
it bestows power. From the imperial 
diadem of Russia *, to the iron sceptre 
of an Asiatic or African prince, the dis- 
tance is not so great as may be at first 
supposed, since each governs vassals 
with very little mind, be their colour 
what it may; and (we speak of the 
lower and most numerous class,) they 
differ from each only by the poco 
meno, e poco piu of the Italian; or, 
to use the words of Boileau, 


“Ils ne differens entre eux que du 

“ plus, ou du moins.’’ 
New fangled kings do not carry with 
them the same weight and dignity as 
the old established dynasties; petty 


kings are similar to these, althougty 
they may be good men and may go- 
vern as well as their resources and the 
prejudices which surround them wil] 
allow them to do; but they have one 
great draw-back, namely, that kings 
made, may be destroyed by the same 
hands which manufactured them, 
There is something too in sound; a 
king of Bavariasounds e/ectorish ; a 
king of Westphalia pronounces ham. 
tsh,a king of Holland may be spirited, 
but sounds dull and is quite statho/- 
derish; but a king of the Netherlands 
ronounces well, Austrian Flanders 
looms immediately before us, and 
the grandeur and antiquity of Brabant 
figures in the title. “ Je maintiendrai® 
is no bad motto to the royal arins; 
possession is certainly next to anti- 
quity, and is vulgarly called nine 
points of the law. We are happy to 
say that it was a device which the 
Buonapartian king of Holland could 
not support. Antiquity, although an 
object of admiration, should not be 
like old medals, or old coins, eat up 
with rust, with cobwebs, or mildew; 
for, by this means, the royal counte- 
nance is a stranger to the people ;—it 
is so distant from them, and so con- 
cealed by dull matter, that the poor 
know as little about it, as the man that 
cannot read does about history: he 
must depend upon report ind can 
easily be deceived. Warrior kings 
are celebrated in history, they carry 
terror with them in the living page of 
life, wonder in the post-obit volume; 
but the destroyer and spoliator agree 
not with the father of a people ; his 
generals may avenge his country at- 
tacked by aggressive hostility, or may 
extend her domain when justice wields 
the sword; the king who ensures peace 
to his subjects at neighbours, who 
oon with justice, and sways with 
mildness, who patronizes like the uni- 
versal beam of the sun, science, 
wisdom, literature, commerce, and 
national industry, is the greatest, the 
happiest, and he who will diffuse the 





* In justice to the present Emperor Alexander, it must be allowed that some 
improvement of tbe state has taken place: he is an enlightened prince, and his grow- 
ing nobility are fast acquiring knowledge. Yet isa great'part of bis empire uncul- 
tivated and wild, his peasants are slaves, the most numerous mass of the population 
is in the darkness of ignorance, and his irregular army is a band of savages, dif- 


lering in nothing from the devastating A 


s of the north of ancient times ; such 


a people must be unpolished; and the arbitrary dominion over them is contrary to 


ihe essence of a civilized government and of « thinking people. 
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most happiness around him. The 
talents of a crowned head are like 
royal virtues, the nature of them is the 
essential point to his people. Some 
kings have only talents of gold, others 
have such as endear them to all who 
approach them; some possess talents 
calculated for private life, others such 
as shine in public; profound obser- 
vation to guide their politics, elo- 
quence, a superior taste for the belies 
lettres. Military talent is certainly 
not a blessing to a monarch’s subjects; 
the father should not take the field, 
when he has children to fight for him, 
and parental feeling will always be 
saving of the blood and treasure of his 
large family. If talent cannot Le 
equally bestowed on all sovereigns, 
education can; all kings ought to be 
accomplished, and there we have a 
Grorgium Sidus in the fourth of the 
name, a bright star for contemplation 
and imitation. The amusements of a 
prince will have an influence .on his 
future life; the sports of the field will 
make him hardy; music, dancing, or- 
namental riding, languages, the use of 
the sword, the parade drill, as well as 
painting, or drawing, will give every 
grace to his exterior, without fatiguing 
or injuring the mind; but the em- 
broidering of petticoats, childish plays, 
bolt, lock, and key forging, button 
making and the like, let down ma- 
jesty, and rob it of its externals, 
(making a jest of it,) unless other re- 
deeming qualities and talents over- 
balance their weaknesses; a fiddling 
king* is a bad thing, but a musical 
one is quite in harmony with private 
and public good. That a king should 
unite the brightest qualities of a so- 
vereign and of a man, he must be 
enabled to come down occasionally 
from the throne, to mingle with his 
people; if usage, ef?quette, and the 
obscurity of dark prejudice prohibit 
him from obtaining such knowledge 
as alone can teach him to reign with 
the highest advantage to his subjects, 
le must trust to his courtiers and to 
his counsellors, and he will most cer- 
tainly be deceived. A reading king 
is likely to be wise, but a royal book- 
worm will be ignorant of the living 


— 
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work of man: he must sce him still 
nearer, and not rely on the historians’ 
imperfect account. There is a genera- 
tive, a creative, and a changeful prin- 
ciple in human nature: he who is to 
govern his fellow creatures, ought to 
watch and to provide for these cireum- 
stances: an untravelled king must be 
like an untravelled gentleman, with 
this difference that the royal parent 
and absentee, must be more missed 
than a private individual, The mo- 
tive for bis travels, (whether of educa- 
tion or policy,) being answered, he 
owes his presence, his time, and his 
fortune to the mother-country, from 
which he inherited them, For these 
reasons the ruler over a nation arbi- 
trarily governed, cannot have the 
same graces, amiabilites, ease, and 
familiar intercourse to bestow on his 
happy subjects; distance and prece- 
dent prevent them, Elective and mi- 
litary kings have not the same pater- 
nal interest, and although revolution- 
ary France pestered the continent 
with these lines: 


“ Le premier qui fut Roi, fut un soldat 
** heureux 

“ Qui sert bien sa patrie n’a pas besoin 
« d’ayeux.”’ 


Le soldat heureur may be a mighty 
dangerous head for a state, whilst 
elective monarchy is almost a mock- 
ery of the regal office; and when we 
come to copper-coloured emperors, 
black kings, and flat faced queens, to 
Haytian majesties, to kings of Candy, 
ne other royals of Ashantee and 
Anamaboo, it is enough to put the 
title out of fashion, and seems little 
better than gingerbread king and 
queen, all treacle and gold leaf. No. 
—the pride of ancestry gives lustre to 
the diadem, just as conquest adds 
glory to the sword; and mercy makes 
the sceptre a blessing as well as an or- 
nament. Wild people are generally 
governed by wild kings, nor can we 
expect to find a kingly samt reigning 
over a savage tribe, or tribes, Li- 
mited, mild monarchy, hereditarily 
presiding over a free and enlightened 
people, must then be the most  per- 
tect and honorable form of govern- 
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* Nevo, they say, was such; the attitude is abominable—the lock«mith trade is 


frightful, making buttons seems ridiculous, as 
we abstain from paming the royal workmen. 





does the embsoilering system; 
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ment, both to the ruler and to his 


subjects, which human nature can af- 
ford, and such a king must be, in my 
mind, the most amiable and gentle- 
manlike sovereign in the world, the 
friend, the father, and the pride of his 
people. We need not look far to find 
such a constitution, such an imperial 
chief magistrate, but our neigh 

would do well to copy both, whilst 
we (prince and people) should be 
ever zealous to maintain these bless- 
ings, so mherited, in their most per- 
fect integrity. The language of flat- 
tery is a stranger to my pen: I shall 


Lines on Reading the Life of Robert Burns. 


therefore only make one observation 
namely, that as a colossal statue js 
viewed with most effect at a distance, 
the recording page of future history 
cannot fail to chronicle the blessin 
and glories of a reign which the en. 
vious and discontented may either un. 
dervalue, or pass over in silence; 
benefits are never so fully felt as when 
they are — but that that truth 
may not experienced, for an im- 
mense period of years happily gliding 
over our royal parent's head, is the 
sincere wish of 

AN OLD ENGLISH HERMIT, 


LINES ON READING THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS, 


Swect mountain daisy of the north, 
Through chilling winds thou glinted’st forth, 
Some vengeful star 
Reign'd thro’ thy life’s sad fitful hour, 
And on thee with o’erwhelming power 
Waged endless war. 
O Scotland's sons, where were ye then ? 
Why sought ye not the rural glen 
Where his heart bled ; 
Why sought ye not bis rustic cot, 
Why left ye him to mourn his lot 
On thorny bed ? 
Ye tartan’d churls ! a deathless shame 
Should stain you and your country’s name 
For these foul deeds ; 
But one kind star now o'er your hills, 
Gleams brightly on your mountain rills 
And mourners weeds : 
*°*Tis Loudoun, warm from eastern Ind, 
With sunny smiles the wounds to bind, 
That cruel fate 
Hath reckless on the bosom dealt 
Of that poor flower, that oft would melt 
The daisies mate. 
Hastings, the flowrets offspring cheers, 
in him a glorions sun appears, 
And lights their way : 
He Scotland from thy daisies bier, 
Wipes with the widow's mnelting tear, 
Thy stain away. 


® The Mercbioness of Hastings, (Countess Loudoun in her own right) on ber first 
retura from India, waited upon Mrs. Burns, and conveyed to her the pleasing inteili- 
gence, of the Marquess baving placed her twu sons in advantageous situations 
in India; and of one of them having setiled an annuity upon ber for life. 


PHIL. 
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REVIEW. 


QUID SIT PULCHRUM, OUID TURPE, OID UTILE, OVID NON, 


Tales of a Traveller, By Gror- 
FREY Crayon, Gent.; London, 
1824. 


THAT an author. who has derived 
both fame and profit from his art m 
giving light sketches of character, 
and tales of delicate excitement, 
should still proceed in the same path 
of literature, is not wonderful; but 
that a man so evidently capable as 
Mr. Irving is of the highest intellec- 
tual achievements, should be yearly 
frittering away his genius upon sub- 
jects which writers of less merit have 
treated as well as he, or even bet- 
ter, with regard to the object of 
such works,—amusement, and the 
awakening of human sympathies, 
can hardly be too much lamented. 
Were society all that it could be 
wished; were it infested by no 
evils but accidental ones, or by such 
as are inseparably attendant upon 
mortality, then reasonably enough 
might the abilities of the gifted be 
for want of more serious employ- 
ment devoted to the agreeable, and 
then innocent study of diverting 
and interesting the literary world. 
But while sin and sorrow, with 
such impious rapacity, are levying 
their more than impious exactions 
upon all our virtues and our joys; 
while friendship is at best but a 
blindness to faults, and prosperity 
but a lonesome elevation over 
Wretchedness ; there is more for the 
philosopher and philanthropist to 
effect, than the lending wings to 
an idle hour,—than the tempo- 
rary closing not healing, of grief's 
wounds, by the contemplation of 
imaginary distress,—or than even the 
linking a man to his neighbour in 
the fanciful chain of romantic feel- 
ing,—and teaching him to exult in 
exclaiming, homo sm, humani nihil a 
me alienum puto. But this important 
subject is too grave to be discussed at 
the commencement of a modern re- 
view,—though indeed critiques are 
much oftener made vehicles of indi- 
Vidual and peculiar opinions on such 
topics as have been started by “ the 
£. M, September, 1824. 


work in question,” than of enquiring 
into the merits of that work.” Here 
then suffice it to say, that Geoffrey 
Crayon was worthy of better em- 
ployment than even his “Sketch 
Book’? afforded him; and that to 
qrit it, as he has done, for seme- 
thing mach inferior, betrays a pre- 
cocity of decay, which, whether of 
tact or of intellect, is truly disap- 
pointing and deplorable. The* Tales 
of a Traveller” have been for some 
lime expected, and to so high a 
pitch had risen the public curiosity, 
that, when they appeared, the trade, 
as a witly periodical bas expressed 
it, * nearly swallowed them.” And 
readers too, will do well to swallow 
them likewise. An _ oyster-eating 
kind of perusal, without “ chewing,” 
and especially without rwninating 
on them, is all they will bear with- 
out being found nauseous. This 
censure no dullness alone could jus- 
tify; but, strange to report of Mr. 
Irving's compusitions! there is a 
vein of equivocating ribaldry per- 
vading the whole of these two last 
volumes, that cannot be too strongly 
reprehended, met with, as it is, in 
the work of a very popular and 
powerful writer. To particularize 
the objectionable passages would 
be to extend their evil influence, 
but, indeed they are too glaring to 
escape many _ and so thoroughly 
seasoned is the work with them, 
that even the most refined and pa- 
thetic of the tales are not without a 
taint. It is true, the obscenities are 
most-carefally veiled, but even that 
rudery is meretricious. Let the 
images there called up to a reader’s 
fancy, be impudently branded on 
the page, and it will be turned 
from with disgust before the heart 
catches any infection. As it és, the 
young and unsuspecting female may 
—perhaps in the midst of a large 
family cirele—read “on and -on,”’ 
till some siguificant word puts a 
keystone to the archness, which 


‘were nothing without it, and in a 


moment the tadpole, filthiness leaps 
into life; the simper of reciprocal 
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understanding flies round the room, 
and the book is laid down with 
tears and blushes. Aye, Mr. Wash- 
ington, * such things ARE.” But a 
truce to this the most painful duty 
that ever the pen of Irving pre- 
scribed for a critic. 

The most attractive article in the 
first volume is, perhaps, the story 
of the young Italian. His adven- 
tures are, in fact, more elegantly and 
impressively related than any thing 
in the whole miscellany. Take his 
meeting with the heroine as an ex- 
ample. 


‘¢T first saw her in an apartment of one 
of the sumptuous palaces of Genoa. She 
stood before a casement that looked out 
upon the bay ;°a stream of vernal sun- 
shine fell upon her, and shed a kind of 
glory round ber, as it lit up the rich 
crimson chamber, She was but sixteen 
years of nge—and ob, how lovely! The 
scene broke upon me like a mere vision 
of spring and youth and beauty. I 
could have fallen down and worshipped 
her. She was like one of those fictions 
of poets and painters, when they would 
express the eau ideal that haunts their 
minds with shapes of indescribable per- 
fection, I was permitted to sketch her 
countenance in various positions, and I 
fondly protracted the study that was 
undoing me, The more I gazed on 
her, the more [I became enamoured ; 
there was something almost  puiofal 
in my intense admiration, 1 was but 
nineteen years of age, sby, diffident, and 
inexperienced. IT was treated with at- 
tention by her mother; for my youth 
and my enthusiasm in my art had won 
favour for me: and I am inclined to 
think that there was something in my air 
and manner that inspired interest and 
respect. Still the kindness with which 
I was treated could not dispel the em- 
barrassment into which my own imagina- 
tion threw me, when in presence of this 
lovely being. It elevated herinto some- 
thing almost more than mortal. She 
seemed too exquisite for earthly use; 
too delicate and exalted for human at- 
tainment. AsI sat tracing her charms 
on my canvass, with my eyes occa- 
sionally rivetted on ber features, 1 drank 
in delicious poison that made me 
giddy. My heart occasionally gushed 
with tenderness, and ached with despair. 
—Now FI became more than ever sen- 
sible of the violent fires that had lain 
dormant at the bottom of my soul. You 
who are born in a more temperate 
climate, and under a cooler sky, have 
little idea of the violence of passion io 
our southern bosouis.”’ 
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It appears, from the preface, tha: 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udol. 
pho (from which the adventure of 
the Mysterious Picture is imitated.) 
are uvread or unremembered by 
Geoffrey Crayon. They might sup- 
ply him with many a good hint in 
describing ltahan scenery, with 
which he seeins by no means so well 
acquainted as that worthy and ta. 
lented woman. The developement 
of his young Ltalian’s and the fair 
Biauca’s love, is given with an en- 
thusiasm and a truth to nature, but 
rarely excelled if ever equalled, 

“Heavens! what was my surprise when 
I beheld Bianca before me. It was her. 
self; pale with grief; but still more ma. 
tured in loveliness than when T last be. 
held her. The time that had elapsed 
had developed the graces of her person, 
and the sorrow she had undergone had 
diffused over her countenance an irre- 
sistible tenderness, 

‘She blushed and trembled at seeing 
me, and tears rushed into her eves, for 
she remembered in whose company she 
had been accustomed to bebold me. 
For my part, I cannot express what were 
my emotions, By degrees I overcame 
the extreme shyness that had formerly 
paralysed me in ber presence. We were 
drawn together by sympathy of situation. 
We had each lost our best friend in the 
world ; we were each, in some measure, 
thrown upon the kindness of others, 
When I came to know her intellectually, 
all my ideal picturing of her was con- 
firmed. Her newness to the world, her 
delightful susceptibility to every thing 
beautiful and agreexble in nature, re- 
minded me of my own emotions when 
first I escaped from the convent: ber 
rectitude of thinking delighted my judg- 
ment; the sweetness of her nature 
Wrapped itself round my heart, and then 
her young and tender, and budding love- 
liness sent a delicious madness to my 
brain, I gazed upon her with a kind of 
idolatry, as something more than mortal; 
and I felt humiliated at the idea of my 
comparative unworthiness. Yet she was 
mortal; and one of mortality’s most sus- 
ceptible and loving compounds; for she 
loved me! 

“How first 1 discovered the trans- 
porting truth I cannot recollect ; 1 be- 
lieve it stole upon me by degrees as a 
wonder past hope or belief. We were 


both at such a tender and loving age; 
in cOnstant intercourse with each otber; 
mingling in the same elegant pursuits— 
for music, poetry, and painting, were our 
mutual delights; and we were almost 
separated from society among lovely and 
romantic scenery. 














“ Jsitstrange that two young hearts, 
thus brought together, should readily 
twine round each other? 

“Ocods! what a dream—a transient 
dream of unalloyed delight then passed 
over my soul! Then it was that the 
world around me was indeed a paradise ; 
for 1 bad womrn—lovely, delicious 
woman, to share it with me! [low olten 
have I rambled along the picturesque 
shores of Sestri, or climbed its wild moun- 
tains, with the coast gemmed with villas 
and the blue sea far below me, and the 
sender Jaro of Genoa on its romantic 
promontory on the distance, and as I 
sustained the faltering steps of Bianca, 
bave thought there could no unbappiness 
enter into so beautiful a world! How 
olten bave we listened together to the 
nightingale, as it poured forth its rich 
notes among the moonlight bowers of 
the garden, and have woudered thut poets 
could ever have fancied any thing melan- 
choly in its song! Why, oh whyis this 
budding season of life and tenderness so 
transient! Why is this rosy cloud of love, 
that sheds such a glow over the morning 
of our days, so prone to brew up into the 
whirlwiud and the storm !” 


There are in the course of the 
text three errata which we must 
hope are chargeable to the printer, 
videlicet-—in page 97, confounded is 
put for counfoundedly ; in page 206, 
“ Kentish hills’ for “ Surrey hills;” 
and in page 259, “ among the shrub- 
bery” instead of “ amidst the shrub- 
bery.”” All these little inaccuracies 
are in the prior volume. As a-spe- 
cuwen of the Jegitinate humour 
which occasionally springs sparkling 
up in the work, the following Sun- 
day sketch is calculated to reflect 
some credit on the artist. 


“ The village church was attended 
every Sunday by a neighbouring squire, 
the lord of the manor, whose park 
Stretched quite to the village, and whose 
spacious country seat seemed to take the 
church under its protection ; indeed, you 
would have thought the church bad been 
consecrated to him instead of to the Deity. 
The parish clerk bowed low before him, 
aml the vergers humbled themselves unto 
the dust, in his presence. He always en- 
tered a little late, and with some stir; 
stiking his cane emphatically on the 
ground, swaying his hat in his hand, and 
leoking loflily to the right and left, as he 
walked slowly up the aisle; and the 
parson, who always eat his Sunday dinuer 
With him, never commenced service until 
he appeared. He sat with his family in 
4 large pew, gorgeously lined, bumbling 
himself devoutly on velvet cushions, and 


Tales of a Traveller. 
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reading lessons of meekness and lowliness 
of spirit, out of splendid gold aad morocco 
prayer books. Whenever the parson 
spoke of the difficulty of a rich man’s 
entering the kingdom of heaven, the eyes 
of the congregation would turn towards 
the grand pew, and I thought the squire 
seemed pleased with the application, ” 


But the most ambrosial morceau 
of all, is that part of Buckthorne’s 
narrative which relates to his tuition 
by an unsuccessful admirer of his 
mother’s, and to the death of that 
sane minister. A_ soliloquy 
eginning * What is the Five's 
Court,” is highly indeed to be com- 
mended. It ought to be stereo- 
typed as a memento mori for the 
pocket-books of pugilistic patricians. 
It would, however, be rather flat- 
tering, than otherwise, to the lower 
orders of “the Fancy.” The se- 
cond volume has unluckily less in- 
terest than its predecessor; yet out 
of many singular beauties which 
(notwithstanding) are to be found 
there, the following may worthily 
conclude this notice. 


“T sought my mother’s grave; the 
weeds were already matted over it, and 
the tombstone was half hid among the 
nettles. I cleared them away, and they 
stung my hands; but I was heedless of 
the pain, for my heart ached too severely. 
I sat down on the grave, read over and 
over again the epitaph on the stone. 

“Tt was simple,—but it was true. I 
had written it myself. I had tried to 
write a poetical epitaph, but in vain; my 
feelings refused to utter themselves in 
rhyme, My heart had been gradually 
filling during my lonely wanderings; it 
was now charged to the brim, and over- 
flowed, I sunk upon the grave, and 
buried my face in the tall grass, and wept 
like a child. Yes, I wept in manhood 
upon the grave, as I had in infancy upon 
the bosom of my mother. Alas! how 
little do we appreciate a mother’s ten- 
derness while living! how heedless are we 
in youth of all ber anxieties and kind- 
ness! But when she is dead and gone ; 
when the cares and coldness of the world 
come withering to our hearts; when we 
find how hard it is to find true sympathy ; 
how few love us for ourselves; how few 
will befriend usin our misfortunes—tben 
it is we think of the mother we have lost. 
It is true I had always loved my mother, 
even in my most heedless days; but I 
felt how inconsiderate and ineffectual 
had been my love, My heart melted as 
I retraced the days of infancy, when I 
was led by a mother’s hand, and rocked 
to sleep in a mother’s arms, and was with- 
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out care or sorrow. ‘O my mother!’ 
exclaimed I, burying my face again in 
the grass of the grave; ‘ O that I were 
once more by your side; sleeping never 
to wake again on the cares and troubles 
of this world.’ 


Myrtle Leaves, a Collectionaf Poems, 
chicfly Amatory, by 'T. W. KELLY. 
Sherwood, Jones, & Co. London; 
1824. 

In our number for April,we noticed 
this little collection of poems in our 
editorial notice, but from the briefness 
of the space there allotted to us, we 
could make no extract, aud therefore 
we recommended the work on our 
own authority; but as we ourselves 
seldom trust to the authority of others 
without knowing the grounds on 
which it rests, we shall now 
give a specimen of the work 
itself, and have no doubt but our 
readers will afterwards agree with us in 
the opinion, which we have already 
given of it. It is light, versatile and 


airy, and bedewed with all the fresh- 
ness and gaiety of youth; but its light- 
ness is not flippancy, its versatility is 
not fcatachrestical, its airiness is not 
levity, nor is its gaiety wantonness, 


The author has very nicely watched 
the boundaries that separate senti- 
mental Jove from physical desire, and 
it is only he who wanders along these 
boundaries, or reclines amid their 
inspiring and luxuriant shades that 
can ever delight us in the amatory 
rause. The productions of the poet 
who passes beyond them, are like the 
productions of a rank and too luxuri- 
ant soil: they offend us by their ran- 
cidity. Those who keep too widely 
aloof, and venture not to approach 
them, are cold and insipid ; they may 
affect passion, but we feel instinctively 
from the finesse and etiquette of their 
manner, the coldness of their colour- 
ing, the poverty and penury of their 
drapery, and the studied formality of 
their address, that they are impelled 
neither by the impulse of feeling or of 
passion. It is to such poets as these 
that Horace addresses the celebrated 
paasago— 

“ Mediocribus esse poetis, 

Non Dii, non homines, non concessere 

columne.’’ 

And it is to the former class of 
writers, namely, those who just ap- 
proach that eternal boundary that 
separates sentimental love from phy- 


Myrtle Leaves. 


sical desire, enthusiasm from mad 
and the ardour of imagination from 
the frenzy of fanaticism, that he ap. 
plies a passage not less celebrated or 
less just— 


*¢ Sunt certe denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere 
rectum.”’ 


What can breathe a holier feeling, a 
more pensive emotion, or a more de. 
licate sympathy, for disappointed love 
than the following elegy, entitled 
“* Emma's Grave.” 


‘* Slowly approach yon yew-tree shade 
’Neath which is told the tender tale 
Of ber within its fringed turf laid, 
Poor Emma, lifeless, cold, and pale. 


And read the silent record there, 

Of one, whose life was chilled by scor, 

Was blasted by thy damps despair, 

And slighted love, tou meekly borne, 

Oh! if some swain of pity’s mould, 

Has e’er felt tears bedew bis eye, 

The while some rustic tongue has told 

More than the lay could well supply. 

Then memory to his generous mind 

While musing on her bapless lot, 

May paint the scene, when 
twined 

In wreaths, bedecked this silent spot. 

Or further to his fancy trace, 

When scented flowers and deadly rue, 

O’er her white shroud and beauteous 
face, 

"Twas each young maiden’s task to 
strew. 


Perchance more faithful still may tell 

What sighs were breathed of grief pro- 
found, 

When sadly tolled her funeral knell, 

And awe-struck was the hamlet round. 


And o’er her grave mark many a print 
Of warbling words with soft impress, 
Where many a rose of richest tint 
Has blushed in nature’s loveliness. 


And one more fair than all beside, 
Nurtured by some peculiar care, 
Expanded forth in leafy pride, 

And shed its sweetest fragrance there. 


ln peerless beauty, nature’s gem, 
It grew in summer’s sunny hours, 
The fairest and the prettiest stem 
Among the sisterhood of flowers. 


At fall of eve this rose I viewed, 

And then the balmy flower bloomed gay, 

But ah! ere morn, each opening bud, 

With dew, o’ercharged had drooped 
away. 


lilies, 


Like Emma was this short lived rose, 
Which met the orient morning dew, 
Its leaves of beauty to disclose, 
Then sink in tears beneath the view. 











Ob, could the sun’s soft glow alone, 
With genial warmth soft beauty raise, 
This flower in lovely pride had blown, 
And flourish’d still to Nature’s praise. 


Its leaves their wonted bloom would wear, 
And, placed in Emma’s bosom, twine, 
More fresh when water'd by the tear 

Of eyes that speak a love like mine.” 


The following has all the sportive 
gaiety, witchery, and archness of 
Moore. 


“Ab! could IT then, could I then bid thee 
farewell! 
No, no, lovely girl, something wrong 
appears in it, 
Or why does it sound on my heart like a 
knell ? 
Why could I not bid thee farewell 
every minute ? 


Yet, dearest, I could, and how sweet 
would the sound be 
Of farewell, if whisper’d to meet thee 
again ; 
To meet thy pure love in the charms that 
surround thee, 
And know that my passion is breath’d 
not in vain ; 


And, oh! I could love thee, love, though 
rejected, 
Like Adam, when sadly from Paradise 
driven, 
To gaze on his home he turn’d lone and 
dejected, 
So could I gaze on thee, my Eden, my 
Heaven! 


And when for some rival your coldness 
dismisses, 
My love, as transgressing, annoying 
and vain, 
Should I once be refresh’d by the due of 
your kisses, 
I’m sure I should sweetly transgress, 
dear, again ; 


For in my fond bosom eternally lies 
A feeling, speil-bound; but I cannot 
tell whether 
Tis charm’d by thy lip, or the star of 
thine eyes, 
But I know that ’twill make me adore 
thee for ever.’ 


One leaf more from this myrtle 
Sprig, and we leave our readers to 
Judge for themselves, what rank Mr. 
Kelly should hold among the ama- 
tory poets of the day. It is entitled 
EVELINA, from the original Trish, 


% o @ : 
“Twas o’er the white thorn, on the val- 
ley’s green brow, 


Myrtle Leaves, 
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I beheld the morn rise, and its blushes 
disclose ; 

The delight of the season smil’d forth in 
its glow, 

And mix’d with the fair crimson tints 
of the rose, 


With the dew-drops of morning my locks 
ure still wet, 
For ere the sun wak’d from his bed in 
the skies, 
I've waited for thee, dear, and thou not 
here yet, 
From thy bed, Evelina, awake, love, 
arise ! 


Arise, Evelina, more lovely thou art 
Than the morn’s modest blush, than 
the day’s cheering smile, 
Oh! rise thou pure soul, that informest 
my heart, 
Thou rival of roses, and pride of our 
Isle ! 


The sky clear’d by sun-beams and ze- 
pbyr’s fond breath, 
Than thy countenance looks not more 
fair or serene, 
And thy lips, whose rich sighs mock the 
swan’s sighs in death, 
Are as sweet as the rose where the wild 
bee hath been. 


Thy tresses more black than the raven’s 
smooth pinions, 
Wave o’er thy neck, white as the swan’s 
silv’ry down ; 
And love in thy bosom’s enchanting do- 
minions, 
Doth thy features of beauty with 
witchery crown. 


Unenvious of thee, the fond sun bends to 
kiss thee, 
Thou charm of our mountains, thou 
pride of our vales! 
Ob, rise then my Love! for the morning 
will miss thee, 
If thy breath does not perfume the soft 
passing gales. 


For thee the brown heath too reserves alt 
its blooms, 

And eager, the homage it owes, to 
repay, 

Still wafts thee the sweetest of all its per- 
fumes, 

To greet every step of my Eveline’s 

way. 


Ol! come then my Love, o’er the steep’s 
cragey side, 
I'll strawberries gather far over yon 
Lea, 
And the bough of the hazel Pll rob of it 
pride, 
For the sweets of its kernel are rivall’d 
by thee. 
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The berries Ili cull shall be red as the hue 
The rich glowing hue of tby ripe crim- 
son lip, 
And the full bazel-nut shall, as milky, be 
100 
As the love-begot fluid thine infant 
shall sip. 


Queen of Smiles! shall I never then 
meet thee again ? 
In Miscother’s moss’d cave shall I 
ress thee no more ? 
Shall my heart still recal all thy beauties 
in vain? 
Shall I only exist thy sweet charms to 
deplore? 
How long wilt thou leave me so mourn- 
ful and lone, 
Like the-son of the rock, to pour forth 
my complaint? 
To the morn’s passing gale, and the val- 
ley’s grey stone, 
Must I tell all thy beauties, my idol, 
my saint? 
Oh haste to the shed of thy lover so true, 
Thy return will yield hope and sweet 
peace to bis heart! 
All bis anguish will cease, ull his bliss 
thou’lt renew, 
For, oh! tis Elysium wherever thou 
art. 
Didst thou hear then my song?—Ah! I 
thought thou wert lost, 
Lovely girl! in thy mother’s solt meek- 
ness array’d, 
Thou comest like Spring to the children 
of frost, 
And thy steps are like light untodark- 
ness, sweet maid! 


Without thee the mid-day of splendour is 
gloom ; 
Pleasure, pain, and the fair face of 
Nature a blot; 
Life, without thee, is joyless to me as the 
tomb, 
But, ah! thou art bere! now each 
pang is forgot, 


The Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah ; a Poetical Romance, in 
Ten Cantos. By M.P. Kavanagh, 
London, 1824. Sherwood and Co, 


Our limits will not suffer us to give 
even a brief view of this Poem. It 
is a production of which we entertain 
a very high opinion—an opinion which 
we hope to see confirmed by all the 
admirers of Spenser. We agree ac- 
cordingly with the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, that the poem ‘“pos- 
sesses very considerable poetical feeling 
and talent,” but we doubt whether he 
read many stanzas of it, when he 
talked of its “ obsolete words and 


The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah. 





ancient phraseology;" he has as 
little of either as it is possible for any 
professed imitator of Spenser. We 
shall at present merely quote the 
poet’s Address to Zairah, with which 
he prefaces and concludes the work. 
We shall not forget noticing it more 
critically in our next Number. 
““O thou! who e’er amid my troubled 
night, 
Comest in all thy grieving to my view, 
Sad one, for whom my soul has, in despite 
Of fate and cruel absence, e’er been true! 
Share in whatever to thy bard is due— 
Yes, Zairah, if the son of future days, 
When I, dew girl, no more can sing of 
you, 
Should deign unto my song the meed 
of praise, 
Oh let him share with thee, whose 
smile that song could raise ! 


But, Zairah, love, now long it is since 
we 
Have known that bliss which e’er those 
lovers know, 
Who, near each other’s arms, are bless 
to be, 
Without, for ounce, the happiness to 
forego. 
Long ’tis since then; but since did ever 
glow 
Thy bosom, with what bids a soul to 
change 
Absence might make thee to forget me so ; 
But absence never can, my love, how 
strange ! 
Make me forget my Zairah where- 
so’er I range ! 


And tho’ of Lucan’s constant love I sing, 
Tho’ paint, of Dinah fair, the charms, 

it’s true; 

Tis, Zairah, thou, who such to mind doth 

bring, 
For all that’s fair in her I've seen in 
you. 

Then wilt thon hear what did the maid 

go through, 
What ways, to search her Lucan, did 
she rove ? 

And still, what ills her Lucan did pursue ? 
Lucan, who too to find his Dinah strove, 
Sad is their tender tale! vouchsafe to 

hear, my love. 


The following is his concluding 
address : 


 Zairah has heard—I wake by night ne 
more — 
But hold—vet ’tis not so—thy bard 
forgot-- 
Foul breach of promise must be sung- 
then o’er 
My first, my earliest song—until then 
—not, 
But must I change, and, maiden, sing ol 
what 


A Selection of Papers. 


Will cause that breast to heave—thy 

tear to flow ?— 
in sooth, tis hard—too hard—away the 

thought! 

I cannot --would not— Zairah, grieve 
thee so— 

Till now ’twas well—’twere sad to 
sing thy country’s woe. 


And long, too long, perbap, this song hath 
beeo— 

And it bears sign, not to his bard un. 
known, 

Of what bis night of sorrow e’er bas seen — 

For fate bad evils o'er his being thrown, 

And he has e’er had sorrows of his own— 

Nor was it, maid, for him the song to 


choose— 
What came at first remained as gift be- 
stown 
From thee or heaven—without to 


chunge—refuse, 
As fortune ne’er hath graced his wild, 
untutor’d muse. 


And this hath been—and in the world 
alone 
E’er has he lived, as not to it allied, 

Or he were in it stranger scarcely known, 
So has his soul e’er felt itsell denied 

Of all communion that must, sure, reside 
Where friend may friend, or brother 

brother find ; 

And hence his fortune bas been to abide, 
Alone, unsoothed, woes of beaviest kind, 
Which e’er hath heaven sent a burthen 

to bis mind. 


But these will now be o’er, or ne‘er will 
not— 
Yet should the former hap it will be well, 
Aud he can say he has foreseen his lot, 
For even when the beaviestills belell, 
A dream of days to come his soul would 
swell, 
And tell of something near, and evils 
gone — 
Nor does that cease still oft with him to 
dwell, 
As though it hath not for delusion shone, 
But if lor such it hath ?—why then, ye 
ilis,roton! 


Zairah has heard—I wake by night no 
more— 
Adieu the darksome wood, the silent 
shade—- 
My first, myearliest song, dear girl, is o’er, 
And I do cease my wanderings to lead, 
Aught more, through lonely part with 
knight or maid— 
Ob, Zairab! deign one smile upon my 


lay— 
Aud pardon, love, if I hnve wrongly 
__ strayed— 
If from that path bave turned, at times, 
away 


Which leads to Fame’s great height the 
bard of later day.” 
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A Selection of Papers on the Subject 
of the Fired Lightning Conduct- 
ors to the Masts of his Mapesty’s 
Navy, constructcd so as to pass 
from the Truck to the Keelson, at 
this time creating public Disens- 
ston, Illustrated by Engravings ; 
toeether with much interesting 
Matter on the Subject of Elec- 
tricity : including Hints for the 
Prevention of Accidents by Light. 
ning; some of the most remark- 
able Electrical Phenomena, and 
various amusing and interesting 
Kviracts, By W. P. Green, 
Licut., R. N. London, 1824, 


We. have seen voluminous works 
with short titles ; but here we have a 
small duodecimo volume with a tre- 
mendous long title. It would, how- 
ever, be absurd to suppose,.that the 
length of a work should determine the 
length of its title; for a multiplicit 
of ideas may be expressed in a nak 
and a multiplicity of words may be 
necessary to express a simple, uncom- 
pounded idea, The title of the pre- 
sent work, long as it is, promises 
nothing but what it performs. It is 
the production of a writer who op- 
poses practice to speculation, expe- 
rience to theory. From long expe- 
rience, he has discovered, that all 
writers on the Electric Fluid, particu- 
larly as regards its effects, have been 
mistaken ; and that its operations and 
progsess are not confined, as is gene- 
rally supposed, to the mere surface of 
bodies. In the hands of an experi 
mental philospher, we consider this 
litthe work wouid be of infinite value. 
It would teach him, in the first place, 
the danger of trusting to one or two 
experiments, by placing before him a 
multitude of facts, by which the re- 
sults of these experiments are dis- 
proved ; it would teach him that the 
effects of experiments made in one 
clime, cannot be depended upon in 
another, and that, consequently, he 
who pretends to an acquaintance with 
the subject, without traversing a con- 
siderable portion of the globe, must 
be unavoidably in error, unless they 
lay down principles and positions con- 
trary to the results of the experiments 
which they have made; and that, by 
some miraculous chance, these prin- 
ciples and positions happen to be 
right; and it would finally teach him, 
that it is safer in the navy not to invite 
the lightning by fixed conductors pass 
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ing from the truck to the keelson, the 
casualties being more frequent where 
these conductors are in use. By being 
made acquainted with these facts, the 
philosopher should unavoidably relin- 
quish much of the idea which he at 
present forms of the electric matter ; 
and it is only by relinquishing them, 
that he can possibly attain to an ac- 
quaintance with the nature of the subli- 
mest phenomenon in the works of crea- 
tion. It isonly by perceiving our errors, 
that we can ever have even a chance of 
grasping the truth, though the know- 
ledge of some truths will for ever re- 
main concealed from us, however 
clearly we may perceive the fallacy of 
all the conjectures which we are apt 
to form of them. It is evident, in- 
deed, from this little work, that, as 
Mr. Green himself observes, if “ the 
whole body of European philoso- 
phers and electricians were dispersed 


throughout those climates,” (he means 
the tropical and other climates, where 
he had himself made experiments), 
there to witness such phenomena as 
are herein stated, and those of daily 
occurrence ; and cach individual to 
publish his remarks, they would alter 
many of their opinions, particularly 
that of electric fluid being confined to 
surfaces ; aid speaking from what 
they had personal cognizance of, their 
variety of statements would confound 
each other, and astonish the commu. 
nity at large.” 

Lieutenant Green's work is not only 
novel in its kind, but highly calcu- 
Jated to excite the curiosity of the phy- 
siologist, and to lead him into new 
enquiries, and to the adoption of new 
a in pursuing nature through 
ier mazy and uncertain course. We 
accordingly recommend it to every 
lover of science. ° 


THE FINE ARTS. 


GEMS OF ART: 
Consisting of a choice Collection from 
Pictures of acknowledged excel- 


lence, beauty, and variety, painted 
by esteemed Artists of allages and 
all countries. Engraved in highly 
finished mezzotinto on steel, by 
W. Warp, A. R.A., S.W. REyY- 
NOLDs, Cuas. TURNER, THOMAS 
Lupton, and other eminent En- 
gravers,” and published by W. B. 
Cooke, Soho-square. 


THE discerning part of the public» 
and those who have devoted their 
lives to the study of ENGRAVING, 
(properly so called,) will doubtlessly 
feel a due sense of obligation to Mr. 
W. B. Cooke, for informing them by 
public advertisement, that mezzotinto 
prints are henceforth to be considered 
as the gems of graphic art, and the 
fittest vehicle for conveying through 
the world adequate representations of 
the landscape scenery of the banks of 
our national rivers, and of the finest 
works of the greatest painters, both 
ancient and modern. 

Mr. W. B. Cooke is a practical 
man, we believe, and information 
coming from such a quarter should 
be doubly impressive. © Wherefore 
with a just and proper sense of 
modesty and of gratitude to this 


gentleman he will permit us to record 
our confessions of past errors on topics 
so interesting as these to the lovers of 
Fine Arts, We had heretofore thought 
that the word gem (whether used in 
puffing and promising advertizements, 
or on whatever other plausible occa- 
sion,) was a figurative expression, 
taken from that more aneient branch 
of the engraver’s art, which was prac- 
tised in such exquisite perfection by 
the Greek artists of old ; and we were 
ignorant enough to suppose that it 
was properly applicable only to such 
minute works as were at the same 
time hghiy wrought and precious. 
Our foolish notion was, that the 
smaller works of Bartolozzi, Raim- 
bach, Heath, Robinson, Armstrong, 
and a few others in the historical and 
ortrait depart ment of engraving might 

2 termed Gems, without any Somerset 
vaulting, and, in short, by an easy 
and well understood transition of 
meaning ; and sauntering through 
Hendon Church-yard the other Sun- 
day (as reflective and good-natured 
critics are wont to do,) whilst our din- 
ner-cloth was laying at the Grey- 
hound, we remarked, with a degree of 
sympathetic pleasure which fell in with 
our predilections, but which it seems 
Mr. W. B. Cooke is resolved to com- 
pel us to abandon; that the poet of 














the late Mr. Peltro's epitaph had, in 
the embellishment of his verse, avail- 
ed himself of an analogy, which he 
also had had the folly to think well- 
founded, between the exquisite little 
landscapes of that artist, and those 
highly-wrought miniature engravings, 
for which the ancients were so famous, 
With too little retlection, alas! we 
had extended these associations to the 
hundreds of little pearls, which, since 
the death of Peltro, are annualiy 
thrown before the swinish multitude 
of almanack-pocket-buok-possessors, 
by Mr. John Pye, 

And we had the further ignorance 
‘o fancy that the lights, and those pas- 
sages which ought to consist of thin 
airtint delicately graduated, were, 
from the nature of mezzotinto—scrap- 
ing (as that branch of art was used to 
be termed,) poor, dull, meagre, and 
inefficient, when compared with the 
aerial tones of the last-named artist, 
or those of Middiman, George Cook, 
Le Keux, and a few others. ‘The ad- 
ditiontl misfortunes were ours, to 
think that in expressing the wild and 
playful forms of verdant foliage and 
mossy rocks, and the specific charac- 
ter of trees; in short, for expressing 
the details of most of those objects of 
which landscape consists, the min- 
gled work of the etching needle and 
burin, was far superior to the tools of 
the mezzotinto scraper or engraver ; 
and, that of all the various modes of 
producing prints, mezzotinto was the 
least fitted for minute works, from 
the small lights being necessarily, from 
the very nature of the process, hol- 
lowed out upon the plate, and from 
the shifts to which the printer is in 
consequence reduced, in clearing off 
the superfluous ink from those lights. 

These predilections and mistakes, 
however, we iniust now learn to put 
aside, or exchange for that ze know- 
ledge of which Mr. W. B. Cooke so 
kindly imparts the discovery ; and the 
above-named professors of the art of 
engraving, and others who, as Mr. W. 
B, Cooke would disiuterestediy teach 
us,have been so much ovcr-valued, 
will wisely learn either to use, or to 
whet, the tools of the mezzotinto gem 
engravers ; or perchance to print for 
Mr. W. B. Cooke, seeing that their 
Own Occupation, to attain eminence 
in which has cost them so much time 
and study, must now yield to this 
gentleman's logic, supported as it is 
E. M. September, 1824. 
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by the superior pretensions, and the 
much quicker, and far less expensive 
operations, of the mezzo engraver of 


gems, 


So much by way of preface to our 
review ot these same “Gems of ri,” 
Shall we change our tone here— 
having taken a glass of wine to revive 
our drooping spirits? Ah! fmprove- 
ment is sure to cause melancholy 
somewhere, and even the Fine Arts 
are not exempt from this fatality; but 
shall we avert our attention from the 
melancholy results which we have 
anticipated above ? and shall we set 
about the review itself, with recruited 
spirits and a changed tone @ Prudence 
might answer, No: but Honesty says 
Yes. Why should you mince the 
matter, since the cook and caterer 
have not done so? He does not by im- 
plication, or by delicate inuendo, in- 
sinuate that his publication is rare, 
precious, and of high intrinsic value; 
but he puts on a bold countenance ; 
disregards your natural stare of sur- 
prize ; by some means gets R. UL. and 
Mr. Ephraim Hardcastle to support 
him in the assertion, and flatly tells 
you all this to your face, in a single 
word of your letters. Why then should 
you spare him? 

Well, Honesty, thou shalt be at- 
tended to, if not literally obeyed. The 
cook or caterer, as you observe, does 
say, without mincing or wincing, that 
his viands are exquisite, calculated to 
“meet the most delicate eye and re- 
fined taste” —expressing himself by 
ellipsis, and meaning, no doubt, the 
most refined taste, although despising 
Crsar’s art of syntax, When he 
adds that his plates are of sfeel, he 
clearly intends you should infer that 
the favourite phrase which he has be- 
stowed on his new dish is net to be 
ironically understood. So at least, 
one should suppose ; but, cutting as 
steel may be, in another shape, yet as 
Dean Swift has observed, that the best 
irony is that which is most grave and 
disguised, it is difficult to be quite cer- 
tain whether the sly rogue of a pro- 
spectus- maker is quizzing you or not, 
especially when you recollect that the 
word gem imphes brightness, and 
that the small mezzotintces betore us 
are radically du//, 

“ Proteus transform’d to metal, did not 
make 
‘“« More figures, or more strange; nor did 
he take 
MM 
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** Such sho pes of apinieiligible brass, 

** Or henp himself in such delusive mass, 

** To puzzie Tubal-Cain, and all his 
brood.” 


Brass, does the poet say? We 
thought it had been steel: however 
brass is equally pertinent to Mr. C.’s 
prospectus, which informs us that 
“ The public will have the advan- 
tage ot possessing [i.e. if they should 
happen to purchase| a most beauti- 
Jul collection of engravings from 
some of the finest pictures and draw. 
ings dispersed throughout the coun- 
try, on terms decidedly in their fa- 
cour, [Indeed !| The volume will 
be complete in itself, |Mr. C.’s italics | 
the subject introduced will be only 
such as possess a first-rate talent and 
character, and of that class which 
may meet the most delicate eye and 
refined taste :” 





* Now bebold what follows : 
** For here is Fortune, like a mildew’d ear, 
** Blasting exch wholesome grain.” 

Three numbers, or parts, of these 
Gems have now made their appear- 
ence, and the work has from the be- 
ginning gradually become worse and 
worse, in a tolerably regular retrogra- 
dation—the first number being the 
best, and the last the worst. Where 
erroneous or empirical pretensions are 
set up, this is generally, if not inva- 
riably the case: for, under such cir- 
cumstances, greater efforts are always 
made in the beginning than after- 
wards, to cover radical defects; and 
whenever efforts are made to keep up 
a deceptive seeming, they finally flag, 
as in the case of stimulating medica- 
ments operating on an unsound con- 
stitution, At length in Mr. Rey- 
nolds's Cuyp, Wilson and Corregio, 
we arrive at the bathos or anti-climax 
of the publication, so far as it has yet 

roceeded. The two Gainsboroughs 

ave suffered less in his hands, in con- 
sequence of being after slighter and 
more scumbled originals. 

Let us begin with that which stands 
first, namely, The Trooper, which, as 
the Examiner says, “is from that de- 
lightful pwcture by Cuyp, belonging to 
His Majesty, which was in the Bitish 
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Gallery last season, representing @ 
Dutch Soldier tying a Strap on his 
Horse's Head.” But, alas! this osten. 
sible examination proceeds as follows: 
“ The light on the animal still linger 
in its brightness in our imaginatioa! 
and did it not, would be reluminad 
there, by the phosphoric contact with 
this print!!" A perfect gem of criti. 
cism this. But Jet R. H. take care he 
does not burn his own fingers. Not 
with his phosphorns, We do not rea. 
son so unchemicaliy. We only in. 
voke this, in the words of our old 
friend Quarle, of embiematic memory; 

“ Sweet Phosphor, bring the day !” 
No. It is because gems are in the 
Holy Scriptures, not inaptly termed 
“stones of fire.’ If the declaimer 
against corruption condescends to let 
his fingers come in contact with these, 
let him think of the reputation of 
Ceesar’s wife, and doubly beware that 
his pen too does not smell of roast 
pork and prostitution. 

Another of these mezzo-gems is 
after the far-famed and frequently 
copied Magdalen of CorrEGIo—a 
work of luminous beauty, and truly 
worthy to be termed a gem of art 
The original sparkles in the Bavarian 
collection, and sparkles, surrounded 
though it be with all that is precious, 
estimable, and brilliant, in the pain- 
ter’s art. Think of the fair form, par- 
ticularly of the face and bosom of this 
sainted hermit in holy retirement. 
Think of such a subject from the pen- 
cil of Corregio!—Think of all that in 
female nature is pure, pulpy, palpi- 
tating, yet repentant and devout, with 
all its nameless delicacies of deli- 
cious undulation, treated by this di- 
vine painter! In the words of Milton, 
think ofa “ saintly visage,” almost 





* too bright, 
“ To hit the sense of human light :” 


and then turn your eye, gentle reader, 
to the half-washed chimney - sweep 
that Mr. Reynolds has substituted for 
this divine vision. We shall say no 
more than look at it, gentle reader, if 
vou have been at Dresden,*—then 
let the gem go and fetch its four or 


© There are some tolerable copies awoug the Metropoiita ) Collections; and one of 
the best, if we rightly remember, is in the cabinet of Mr. Toomson, the Royal Aca- 
demician. Mr. Reynolds's, although insinuated to be from the original picture in the 
Dresdet Gallery, is probably no mere than a copy, of a copy, of a copy : 











five shillings, wherever it may find an 

portunity of verifying the old pro- 
verb about “ fools and their money.” 
Much better things have been dearly 
purchased at four -pence. 

Concerning the Evening Seene, after 
Mr. Perkins's WiLson:- -ls it not 
time that the ill-treatment of this illus- 
frious artist should be at an end? Im- 
poverished and neglected during life, 
is his posthumous tame to be :nvaded 
by this beggurly process? The pre- 
sent is a mere vulgar, Muzzy, misre- 
presentation of a fine picture: discre- 
ditable to all parties concerned, but 
most of all to the publisher, who 
surely knows better than to fancy 
such things as this,to be adequate 
translations of the transcendently crea- 
tive and executive powers of our great 
countryman. But the proprietors of 
the original pictures, who can have 
po fortune-making cupidity to plead 
in extenuation, must also bear some 
share of our just reprehension, for so 
we do not distrust that the public 
will deem it. Good God! Messrs, 
Perkins and other proprietors, is this 
the way you prove your respect for 
the great names of Poussin, Murillo, 
Corregio, and Wilson ? Is it thus you 
shew yourselves the conservators of 
their posthumous faine, and the wor- 
thy possessors of their immortal 
works? If the art-forgetting Mr. W. 
B. Cooke could so far degiade him- 
self, was it for you to join in this un- 
worthy purpose, at the expence of 
those highly distinguished artists, 
whose reputation you were bound in 
honour not to contribute to tarnish, 
if not strenuously to uphold? But 
not to enter on too wide a field, let 
us restrict ourselves to the case of our 
admirable Wilson: was it for you, 
gentlemen, to be, or to seem, igno- 
rant that there existed in this metro- 
polis line-engravers, who had shewn 
themselves so capable of doing justice 
to his merits, as those whom we have 
named above? Ard 


“Could you on those fair pastures leave 
to feed, 
“ And batten on these Moors ? 


When Mr. W. B.C, first set forth 
the insidious flattering- quackery of 
his Gem prospectus, when he aimed 
at cajoling you with such flourish- 
mgs as ** lineral manner!” * splendid 
coll.ctions!" * generous gift!” (which 
pluases the reader will find combined 
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with the passage which we have cited 
at the head of our review;) when he 
first started the work, and shouted 
forth Gems of Art! as exultingly as 
Queen Elizabeth did “Soho! " when 
she started a hare from nearly the 
same spot, did you feel no alarm, gen- 
tlenen? No apprehension of the re- 
sults that have since taken place? Did 
you not see of whom he was making 
game Did you perceive nothing 
ominous, nothing suspicious, no lurk- 
ing hony in this unlortunate phrase ? 
Could you breathe after his exuffolate 
prelude? Did it never occur that Mr. 
W. B. C., as an artist, must know 
better than to believe small mezzo- 
unto landscapes to be gems of art? 
Could he have pitched on any words 
more obviously meretricious in their 
application, than those which decorate 
er disgrace his prospectus, or any 
which could have more strongly 
yarked an intention to mislead the 
bic > All of which Mr. W. B.C. 
should have been far above, unless he 
be ambitious of stamping himself the 
renegado of his profession, A great 
misfortune to deceased painters of 
high character is, that there is a beauty 
about their offspring, which, if not 
carefully guarded, proves their own 
undoing. On generous proprietors 
they have orphan claims ; such claims 
as unprotected female beauty, whose 
parents and natural guardians have 
sunk into the grave; and since even in 
their fallen mezzotinto state, the forms 
of Wilson and Corregio do not lose 
‘all their original brightness,” we 
conceive that critical warnings are 
the more imperiousiy called for, in 
order to guard the well-intentioned 
and upwary from the crafty tricks of 
empiricism, We remember that some 
years ago, Mr. Manager b-iliston, then 
of the Koyal Circus ‘Theatre, and Dr. 
Busby, (fie upon them !) clubbed their 
talents, and tor filthy lucre, converted 
Macheth —not into a little mezzotinto, 
but int a burletta. ‘These erroneous 
renderings, however, are in such close 
analogy, that without violating rheto- 
rical propriety, we might either have 
written, that Macbeth was mezzotin- 
toed in miniature ; or, in the present 
case, that Wilson's classical dancing 
group is converted into a burletta. 
And we have seen the Tragedy of 
King Lear got up at a remote country 
fair, where (according to the old pun- 
uing joke,) when the ag:d monarch 
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divided the crown, the remuneration 


(as it does by the bye, in the case of 


the Gems of Art) abundantly overpaid 
the merits of the performers. 

We did not visit this theatric barn, 
believe us, gentle reader, so much to 
criticise as to observe, and that some, 

rhaps unexpected, knowledge of 
ve nature might of itself flow into 
our minds, And we could not but 
remaik, that there were among the 
audience, loons who were evidently 
gratified by the performance, bur- 
lesque as it was; that is to say, simple 
swains and country wenches, who had 
their affections aroused by the inci- 
derts and action of the drama. Such 
redeeming power was in Shakspeare, 
that even when thus burlesqued, his 
Lear was felt by the groundlings asa 
sort of a Tragedy. It is exactly thus 
with the little mezzotintoes that Mr. 
W. B. Cook would pass ott lor Gems: 
so much is there of redeeming power 
in the compositions of Wilson, Cuyp, 
Poussin, and other great masters, 
whose besmudged misrepresentations 
are now before and behind the Soho 
curtain, that it would seem there are 
those—not many we should suppose 
—who are content to pay four 
shillings each for admission ; six shil- 
lings for seats in the lowest mezzo 
pit; and even seven and sixpence when 
they sit in boxes decorated with Indian 
paper, 

We have been the less tender in our 
reprehensions, and have told perhaps 
a little more of the truth, or told ita 
little more plainly, concerning these 
dull gems, from having observed in 
certain views of southern coast scenery, 
that Mr. W.B.C., the publisher, is 
himself no mean proficient in the art 
of dine-engraving, which is by far the 
best vehicle (as Woollett and others 
have clearly shewn) for disseminating 
the glorious light of Wilson through 
the world; he is, we repeat, no mean 
proficient, although certainly inferior 
m taste and talent to another artict of 
the same patronymic, who bears the 
baptismal name of George, and whom 
we believe to be his brother. We 
repeat, therefore, that Mr. W. B. Cooke 
knows better, much better, than to 
believe small mezzotinto 
to be gems of graphic 
moreover, How 


landscap: S 
ait; and knows, 
hard it is to climb to 
eminence up the rocky steep of this 
bis proper department; and what 
slender reward atiends on the toil im 


irts. 


the present state of patronage, and of 
the puffing and adulation that attend 
on it. Hence we have, though with 
scme regret, applied to him that p retty 
strong term of repreach, renegado, 
by which those who desert and War 
against their native country and _ reli- 
gion, are usually stigmatized. If we 
could have observed any satirical 
poem on the Pursu:ts of Art loom- 
ing in the literary horizon; if any 
Matthias, (the presumed author of the 
Pursuits of Literature,) or any Hopp- 
ner, or Giflord, could be believed to 
have undeitaken this task, we had 
been silent, or said but little; but as 
there never was more ample room, 
nor a louder demanding on the sub- 
ject, since England was England, we 
shall perhaps add to our general re- 
prehension, at some future diy, a more 
detailed critique on what is, or may 
then be, published of this misnamed 
work, We will conclude. for the 
present, with a few words to the un- 
dertaker, 
Permit us then to advise you, Mr, 
B. Cooke, to leave off these re- 
negado tricks, and fairly to coniess 
that, finding mezzotinto-scraping to 
be by far the cheapest and quickest 
mode of producing prints—finding, 
too, that plates of steel would allow 
of more impressions being taken, than 
those of copper; and thinking that if 
you could persuade the public and the 
possessors of valuable pictures, either 
by shutting their eyes, or by the bril- 
liances of your own language, that 
you had the honour of throwing pearls 
before them, money might be more 
readily obtained than by employing 
engravers in the line manner, such 
as your brother and those otheis who 
are named in an earlier page: but 
that you else know well enough that 
small mezzutintoes, when compared 
with the best works of the best en- 
gravers, are very unfit to be offered to 
a liberal public, as Gems of Graphic 


Ait and adequate translations of Wil- 
son and Cy rieglo 








The “ Tempting Present.” Exgrav ed 
by W.R.Smivra. The Figure by 
HH. Ropinsen, after a picture 

dy T. Woopwaro. 

Is a simple village story of no ex- 
traordinary kind, but rendered vory 
interesting by the pratse-worthy man- 
ner in which the painter and the en- 
gravers have related it. A rustic boy 








mounted on a farmer's pony, or rather, 
what in most English counties that 
we have visited, is called a Aoddy, is 
proceeding along a road with a coun- 
try present, consisting of a brace of 
birds and some fruit, contained in a 
basket which is covered with a nap- 
kin; but from beneath the napkin 
peep forth some delicious black grapes, 
ripe and blooming ; and the rustic 
messenger, alas! turns out to be a 
true son of Eve, and is plucking a 
grape—only just to taste—a single 
one will surely not be missed, he 
thinks; and not Eve herself could 
be more entirely unconscious that 
Mr. Woodward was looking at. her, 

He is a smiling, good tempered 
looking boy, with much  self-compla- 
cency of countenance: a faint shade 
of happy slyness is there, but nothing 
amounting to consciousness of guilt. 
Indeed sf his young mistress were to 
see him, she would not be very anery, 
seeing that the boy is as blooming as 
‘he fruit, and recollecting the power 
of temptation. Whetker he looks a 
littl: too innocent for the oceasion, 
and whether repentance will fol- 
low. the reader may perhaps think 
it worth while to reflect ; and perhaps 
not: but at present, the boy's mind 
scems engrossed by the idea of the 
delicious flavour of the grape, and not 
a shadow of remorse or of the fear of 
detection can inhabit there. 

The back ground is a pretty village 
scene, with achureh, a grove, and a 
manor house beyond the grove. The 
horizon is low, and a grey cloud oc- 
cupies the middle portion of the pic- 
ture, of a tone nearly as deep as the 
middle tint, —so deep, in short, as to 
bring off the light of the white and 
speckled poney with considerable 
brilliancy of etiect; while a lively 
spotted terrier, who is pacing on be- 
lore, turns back his head for a smile 
or louk of encouragement from his 
rustic, master, 

This engraving is eminently worthy 
of the favourable notice of the con. 
hoisseur, and consequently of our 
critical attention, being executed with 
considerable care, taste, and talent. 
The plate is advertised as being 
“Engraved by W. R. Smith,” and 
“the Figure by J, H. Robinson: 
figure is a somewhat vague term, and 
though generally restricted in its 
Meaning to the human figure, is not 
always thus restricted; and we there- 
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fore feel at some loss as to which of 
these artists is the engraver of the 
horse. On the whole, we incline to 
attribute it to Mr, Smith, although we 
have seen nothing of the kind from 
his graver before. It is, however, one 
of the best executed parts of the 
plate, and as worthy of having the 
name of its author specified, as the 
boy. The style of it appears as if 
formed on a careful study of that style 
which Scott formed from studying 
the famous white horse of Raphael 
Morghen, but rendered more pic- 
turesque, and it will bear comparison 
with the best performances in this 
way of the former. But the style of 
** The Tempting Present” throughout 
is entitled to high praise, being dis- 
tinguished by a certain obvious 
liveliness—an animated variety in the 
mode of treatment, producing an har- 
monious and brilliant result, from 
which the lovers of the legitimate art 
of engraving will not fail to derive 
gratification, and Mr. W. B. Cooke of 
Soho Square, may learn to blush from 
comparing it with what he has put 
forth under the denomination of Gems 
of Art. It is not merely variety that 
Messrs. Smith and Robinson have 
here displayed. but a variety homo- 
geneous in itself, and analogous to 
that of a well-coloured picture. The 
shadows, while they are sufficiently 
clear, are also sufficiently obscure to 
shew oli the lights with that temperate 
splendour which is so grateful to the 
judges of good engraving. Hence 
the optical sense is very agreeably 
irritated, just as it would be in paint- 
ing by the harmonious arrangements 
oi a good colourist, and as we pre- 
sume it is in Mr. Woodward's original, 
which we have not had the pleasure 
of seeing. 

Let those persons who would cul- 
tivate a taste for prints, and who 
would set themselves above being im- 
posed upon by the meretricious allure- 
ments of a flashy prospectus, compare 
thelights in this engraving, as they fall 
on the horse, the boy, the dog, and 
the bit of wild country road, with the 
dull, muddy, scraped lights, grubbed 
out from the dark ground of Mr. 
Cooke’s gems. Little more will be 
necessary to be set before him in the. 
vay of example to assist in forming 
his taste for prints. He will there, 
with a little searching, find similar 
passages to those which we are notic- 
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ngin “ The Tempting Present,” or 
rather passages which ought to have 
been similar, or congenial, but which 
are far otherwise. He will find white 
horses after Cuyp, but entirely with- 
out the hairy texture, bnilliancy of 
eye, and general brilliancy of surface 
that distinguishes our hobby: ke will 
find turns of road after Wilson and 
Gasper Poussin, but entirely without 
the characteristic crispness, the pebbly 
breaks, and the sparkling ruggedness 
of Mr. Smith's; and he will find 
among them abundance of instances 
where “ the human face divine,” may 
be compared with that of the smiling 
rogue from the graver of Mr. Robin- 
son: and yet these same gems are 
after pictures of much higher pieten- 
sion than “ The ‘Tempting Present” 
of Mr. Woodward. We may say so 
without the least disparagement to his 
merits, for in fact they are after select 
works of the very first masters. 

In attending to these local details 
of the merits of this performance, let 
not the reader omit to notice, the 
varieties of drapery im which the hero 
of the piece is attired, the beautifully 
wrought rustic saddle cloth on which 
he sits, the wcll reticulated basket 
which he carries, his smoothly worn 
bridle, nor the delicately clean napkin 
which covers “ The Tempting 
Present.” 

And now, as induty bound by our 
unprofessed impartialities, and before 
we take final leave of a work that has 
much gratified our graphic sensibili- 
ties, we must mention, that the weed 
by the road-way-side are thready, 
poor, not judiciously clustered, and 
not done from nature, but manufac- 
tured at home; that the burdock with 
its scanty appurtenances of dubious 
character at the left hand corner, had 
been better omitted; that the turning 
up of the dust, or whatever the ambi- 
guous appearance is meant for which 
attends on the fore-feet (and nef on 
the hinder feet) of the hobby, is an 
unfounded over-refinement; (as the 
scene represented is part of a wild 
common, we at first guessed that the 
hobby had kicked out a coup'e of 
puff-balls ;) that his off hinder leg is 
a little too clumsy for the other three ; 
and that the dog also is a little 
too clumsily marked about the 
head ; but no human works are fault- 
less: critics will be peeping and peer- 
ing about ; and the artists who have 


produced “ The Tempting Present,” 
(which many we think and trust will 
be tempted to purchase) may wel] 
solace themselves for these little de- 
fects in the dimensions of _ their 
merits. 


British Galleries of Painting and 
Sculpture, comprising a General, 
Historical and Critical Catalogue, 
with separate Notices of every 
Work of Fine Art in the principal 
Collections, by ©. M. Wrsrma- 
coTt. Part I. containing the 
Sullowing Galleries, viz. : 


The King’s (at Carlton House.) 

Buckingham House. 

National Gallery (late Angersteins’) 

Marquess of Stailord’s (Cleveland 
House. ) 

Kensington Palace. 

St. James's Ditto. 

British Museum. 

Mr. T. Hope's, Duchess Street. 

Presentation Works of the Academi- 
cians at the Royal Academy of 

Arts, Somerset House. 

An Essay on the Marbles of the 

Parthenon. 

With Portraits of His Majesty, The 
Marquess of Stafford, Earl Grosvenor, 
and Sir J. F. Leicester; Interior 
Views of Carlton House, Cleveland 
House, and Mr. T. Hope's, in 
Duchess Street; and numerous II- 
lustrative Vignettes on Wood,"— 
Embossed? Yes, * Embossed into 
the letter-press."—London: = sher- 
wood, Jones, & Co. 

This octavo volume of 240 pages, 
being of portable dimensions, will 
prove a useful pocket companion to 
such visitors of the metropolitan col- 
lections, as may desire information 
concerning the names of the artists, 
and the subjects of their several 
works, with whirh those collections 
are adorned. Such visitors generally 
derive some satisfaction from making 
a pencil, cross, or other short hand 
marginal note, on their catalogues, to 
remind them afterwards of what they 
have more particularly noticed, and 
here is blank margin enough for that 

urpose. 

More than this we cannot honestly 
say in favor of Mr. C. M. Westma- 
cott’s catalogue; nor do we protess to 
have looked at every article, and visit- 
ed the several galleries, to see that the 
pictures, sculptures, and artists, are 
rightly nained. We take that for 
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granted. We suppose that it is in 
these respects a careful compilation: 
and that is the full extent of its merit. 
All those encomiums of the weekly 
srints which go beyond this, and all 
Mr. C. M. W.’s allegations and as- 
sumptions that go beyond this, are 
unfounded; as is clearly shewn by 
Mr. C. M. W. himself; tor when he 
arrives at the Kensington Palace col- 
lection, of which he could obtain no 
ready-prepared catalogue, and but im- 
perfect information from the servants, 
—what does he do? He finds him- 
self unable to supply their deficiencies, 
and accordingly, when we arrive at 
pp. 43, 4, we read as tollows— 

“ Portrait [instead of portraits] of 
two females, Companion pictures. 
Artist and characters unknown.” 


“Head of the Saviour. An oval 
picture, the size of lie.” [but no 


painter's name. } 

“ Head of the Virgin Mary. A com- 
panion picture—dy the same hand !” 

“ Christ reproving the scribes con- 
cerning the ‘Tribute money.” [again 
no painter's name. | 

“ Portrait of a Boy. An expres- 
sive head in a ruil.” [Here is no 
mention of the name of the painter, 
and none of the boy; (that we might 
excuse,) and none of what his head is 
expressive, ] 

in these instances, and alas! in se- 
veral others, the honest ignorance 
of the compiler slips out, and this 
tacit confession, if such we might 
deem it, is far better than if Mr. C, 
M. W. had here affected an unfounded 
competency of judgment, to assign 
the names of the authors of these and 
other works which he has found it 
prudent to leave anonymous.* But 
Mr. C. M. W. will not allow us to do 
him this justice. He will insist upon 
selt.ag up false pretensions, in the face 
of his own veracity. He strenuously 
denies that he is honest—but by in- 
advertency. He says in a note which 
is appended to his introduction, 
“certain criticisms on a few of the 
paintings in different galleries, origi- 
nally published in the Monthly Ma- 
gazines, have made their appearance 
inacollected form. 70 prevent mis- 
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representation, I feel it necessary to 
state [that] this work is not founded 
on any previous publication.” The 
public, however, especially after what 
we have pointed out, will rather at- 
tend to what he has done, than to 
what he may be pleased to say of his 
own performance; and will naturally 
ask why he felt it necessary to make 
the above statement. Did he appre- 
hend his readers were of a different 
opinion? If he were of this opinion, 
he was probably in the nght ; 
although with regard to the parti- 
cular collection of critical remarks 
to which he alludes in the above pas- 
sage, if he had borrowed more and 
acknowledged it, he had surely done 
better. He is the author of a misre- 
presentation which may be proved 
trom his own pen, gravely stating 
that he writes thus ** to prevent misre- 
presentation’’—All that we shall ob- 


‘ serve further on this head, is, that it 


is very iacctious. 

sut we have not yet cited the whole 
of this introductory note, and must go 
back a little in order to connect its 
parts. ‘“‘'To prevent misrepresenta- 
tion, I feel it necessary to state, this 
work is not founded on any previous 
publication, and is, as far as Tam 
aware, the first and only attempt to 
combine one general, historical, and 
critical catalogue, with separate 
notices of every work of art, descriptive 
sketches of the Palaces, Mansions, 
and Galleries of the illustrious and 
distinguished owners, with topogrtaphi- 
cal vicws, and essays on ail the prin- 
cipal collections in the kingdom” !! 

All in the kingdom has he written? 
Yes, we have copied this word cor- 
rectly. But what we were about to 
comment upon here, is the compiler’s 
bare-faced and arrogant assumption 
that his catalogue is Aistorical and 
critical, when itis neither, Indeed, it 
is utterly impossible that it should be 
so, much less all else that Mr. C. M. 
W, has written of it, within so small a 
compass : and whatever this gentleman 
may promise, we will not expect im- 
possibilities from him. 

What does Mr. C. M. W. mean by 
its being historical? That it contains 


* We would ask Mr. Seguier how it has happened that » many of these Royal 
pictures are in this anonymous state? had that gentlemen succeeded to the care of 
tne royal collections for any considerable length of time? 
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here and there an anecdote—once in 
250. instances perhaps, concerning 
who have been the former possessors 
of certain pictures, we do not ceny. 
Js this what he means by its being an 
historical catalogue? or what else? 
As to its being critical, we must 
plainly say itis no such thing. It is 
mere common place parrotting and 
child's play, to have employed this 
term as Mr. C. M. W. has employed 
it. If, therefore, he should exclaim, 
* Oh! I'm nothing, if not critical :” 
we must leave him to the alternative, 
for he is not critical. 

Mr. Thomas Hope's gallery is bet- 
ter attended to than the rest, owing 
probably to the facilities and kind in- 
dulgence®* (assistance perhaps we may 
not say), which Mr. C. M. W. met 
with in Duchess Street, but which at 
Somerset House appears to have been 
deniedtohim. Of this the compilert 
complains in p. 168. Mr. Fuseli, the 
keeper of the Royal. Academy, has 
however, generally, good reason for 
what he as, especially for what he 
does ofa public nature: We have often 
known him open the Academic stores 
with the greatest readiness and liberali- 
ty; and if we rightly divine, he 

inks in the present case, with our- 
selves, that a simple mention of the 
subjects of exhibited pictures, such as 
we find in the catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, is better than an abortive 
attempt at a critical catalogue. The 


— 
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best we can say for Mr. C. M. W. is, 
that he imposes on himself, if he su 
poses it practicable, to comprise in 
240 octavo pages an historical and 
critical catalogue of nine metropolitan 
collections ot art, beside the marbles 
of the Parthenon. Why the official 
professors of painting themselves, find 
that to criticise less than half a dozen 
pictures, is quite enough to fill a lec- 
ture of an hour's length. Shall a 
pragmatist then, find impunity in of- 
fering to criticise the grace and gran- 
deur of the metropolis, in a thin 
octavo? That the public want to be 
enabled to appreciate great and good 
works of art, we shall not deny; but he 
who would affect to explain the ments 
of a picture, or a group of sculpture, 
that has cost the artist months, or pere 
haps years, of study, in so many 
lines— 
“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony :”’ 


can be no more than a smattering 
compiler, who skims the surface only 
to disturb the cream. 

We are thus putting the best con- 
struction on the work of Mr. C. M. 
W..;; for it is far less culpable to be 
ignorant, than attempt to impose 
on the public, and that too by one 
who knew better than this young gen- 
tleman; on whom we should not have 
bestowed so much notice, but for two 
reasons—first and foremost, our public 
duty ; and next, the supposition that 





* Second thought, and the suspicion naturally awakened in ou: mind. induced usto 





look at Mr. T. Hope’s folio volume of interior domestic decoration, and we therein found, 
as we bad partly anticipated, that the descriptions of the several rooms are taken from 
that volume; whole sentences, and even pages, being with a few transpositions, in- 
corporated with the text of C.M.W. This may be all very well, and probably was 
the best that could have been done in this case, for the public ; but it should have been 
acknowledged, instead of the flat and unfounded declaration that “ this work is not 
founded on any previous publication.” 

+ “ It may possibly excite surprise in the reader that I have not indulged in any 
remarks, Or given eritical descriptions of the presentation works of the Royal Aca- 
demicians, as of other collections. Now although I can satisfy the public in ths 
particular, and free myself from all charge of neglect, Iam doubtful if I shall not 
excite another anda very different feeling in every liberal mind, when I state, that I 
applied by letter to the keeper, for permission to view the Council Room of the Aca- 
demy, wherein these works are deposited, und therein distinctly stated my object and 
aa but up to the time of this work being printed, I have never received any 
reply. 

“ Of the motives for such probibition in a public body, I'am at a loss to conjecture} 
but as the Academicians annually print a list of these works with their cata logae, and 
as regularly cover over the greater part with baize and other. material, to bide them 
from the view of the visitors, I must suppose they are determined that the sacredness 
of their Academical depository, sbajl not be violated by the public eye, or subject to 
the liberal and independent remurks of honest ‘ puppyism—puppyism ! no: enili- 
cism.” Wellthen criticism be it. Here the writer is at ‘‘.a loss to conjecture,” 
but at Bo loss to “ suppose” the motives of the naughty Royal Academicians. 
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Mr. C. M. W. is some overweening 
and mistaken youth—unconscious asa 
humming-top spun among skittles, of 
the mischief he may do,—who has the 
misfortune to think that success in his 
uit is to be accomplished by large 
romises and huge pretensions, sup- 
ported by unblushing assurance and 
fulsome adulation: and did we not 
hope that when duly admonished, he 
would compile his catalogues in a 
more humble, chaste, sober, and casti- 
gated spirit, we should treat him with 
more severity. Let him read the old 
story in Junius, of Apelles and the 
Cobbler. Let him learn that a cata- 
logue-maker may be a useful member 
of society, if he does not, like Icarus, 
aspire to aerial flights ; and let him re- 
main on earth, and stick to his last. 

That none of the personal friends 
of this writer, and none of the same 
shallow tribe with himself, may sup- 
pose we deal in unfounded assertions, 
a specimen or two of his adulatory 
powers are subjoined, which at the 
same time that they shew how much 
he desires to flatter, without being able 
toaccomplish his purpose, will shew 
also his ridiculously inflated and un- 
grammatical style. To dismiss him 
without hearing him, would scarcely 
have been fair, and might have been 
complained of. 

The following is introductory to his 
catalogue of Mr. ‘I’. Hope's coilection. 
“There are few names in English 
history which will better deserve the 
honours of posterity, than the exalted 
individual of whom I am about to 
speak.” [Mr. 'T. Hope has a very fine 
family, and which certainly do him 
greathonour, So far all has happened 
well,] “ In the very dawn of science, 
while yet the arts of England trem- 
bled in helpless infancy,” [So then 
there were arts in England “ in the 
Po a of science,” nay more, Mr. 
T. Hope was then living ?] “ this en- 
lightened scholar stretched forth his 
fostering hand to raise the sinking 
child of genius!" Why, the Wan- 
dering Jew, in point of longevity, is 
nothing compared with Mr. slope. 
We know pretty well what Mr. C. M. 
W. wishes to insinuate here; but it is 
our duty to point out that he says 
what he does not mean, and means 
what he does not say. In vain should 
we remind the writer, that he has pre- 
viously ascribed this same fostering, 
first impulse to the Kings, George i 

E. M. September, 1824. 
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and George IV.; and in another page 
to the Marquess of Stafford ; he will in 
this place, insist upon complimenting 
Mr. IT’. Hope, vith being the raiser of 
“the sinking chitd of genius,’ and 
accordingly he proceeds, “ Proudly 
may he wear the ever-budding—" 
wreath a nation’s gratitude cheerfully 
awards him. It is an ever-green. 
[Why, yes, if it be ever-budding, it 
cannot weil be otherwise.] “It is an 
ever-green, the gift of every voice, 
that must bind his brows while living, 
and will perpetuate his fame, shedding 
a fragrant odour over bis memory to the 
latest period of time.” So then, not- 
withstanding it is a wreath, it is also a 
perennial and ever-during tree or 
flowering shrub. O these poetic 
flights! to what obscure regions do 
they raise the imaginations of poor 
catalogue-makers, 
_ Does the reader wish to know more 
of the brow-binding and ever-budding 
wreath-crowns? Let him turn to 
page 65, and wonder at the sublime 
compliments which are there paid to 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr, An- 
gerstein, “ Not the luxuriant crown 
of victory, studded with ten thousand 
budding honours, the grateful tribute 
of a nation’s voice, can reflect more 
lustre on the naine of a Nelson or a 
Wellington, than does the enviable 
laurel wreath, breathing a balmy odour 
and brightening in perpetual freshness, 
which decorates the revered recollec- 
tions of those who have contributed 
to the glory and elevated character of 
their country, by a liberal advance- 
ment and promotion of the Fine Arts, 
Such is the hado that must ever illu- 
mine the name of Angerstein.” Ac- 
cording to which rhapsody, the studded 
crown is budding, and the halo is a 
laurel, How much better would be a 
little plain sense, than all this amiable 
pomposity and affected rapture. And 
how differently, how poorly, other 
poets have chosen to express the pro- 
found sentiments of love and admira- 
ration. M‘Kenzie and Shenstone, for 
example— 

** Yet ne’er did I practise a wile: 

To flatter I never could yield: 
So a coxrcomb’s impertinent smile, 
Has oftentimes lost me the field, 
. . * 

These, far other passions may prove : 

But they could not be figures of mine, 
Yet sure they are simple, who prize 

The tongue that is smooth to deceive ; 

NN 
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And sure they bave sense to despise, 
The tinse} that folly may weave.” 


We shall pass by the volumes of 
similar incense that come smoking 
hot from the censer of C. M. W. to- 
wards the nostrils of royalty—happy 
to get out of the smoke, and well 
assured that a gentleman of Mr. T. 
Hope's taste, to say nothing of the 
Marquess of Stafford, can have no 
relish for adulation that in the first in- 
stance has been presumptuously offer. 
ed to his Majesty, and m the second 
saucily hashed up for Mr. Angerstein. 
The cookery is so nauseous and gross, 
and is served up with such clumsy 
insensibility, towards the delicacies of 
other tastes, than the writer's own, 
that it can have no other effect than 
to excite the risible muscles of the 
reader. 

On this business, therefore, we must 
here move the previous question. A 
much more important matter for Bri. 
tish Art and the public is, whether 
what this catalogue-maker takes for 

ranted, and would ascribe to somany, 
ras been effected at all? Surely this 
should precede all assumption or 
enquiry of what kings or what 
nobles have appreciated, enthroned, 
and established, the arts of Eng- 
land. Now, if the first painters 
have been very inadequately remune- 
rated, while inferior men have found 
patronage, if, (confining our remarks 
to living artists) Stothard has been 
left to the caprices of book and print- 
selling encouragement, with the ex- 
ception of a single picture for Bur- 
leigh house; if Fuseli has scarcely 
fared better; if Howard has been 
driven from poetry and classic history, 
to portrait and landscape; if Smirke 
has had almost nothing to do for no- 
bility and gentry, in the course of a 
long life, excepting a small picture 
(or it may be two) for Sir George 
Beanmont, and one for the Missionary 
Society ; if two large scriptural works 
by Haydon, were allowed the other 
day to not sold, but—mercilessly 
knocked down in the full view of the 
metropolitan patronage: in fine, if 
the most a a commission he- 


stowed by the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the British Institution, was given for 
a reptile allegory which posterity will 
scout and scorn, and few of the pre- 
sent generation would look at :—where 


is that 


tronage of “ mature ari,” 
{one of 


r. Westmacott's phrases, )— 
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where is that patronage, and that art 
eclipsing the art and patronage of ali 
other nations and ages, with which 
the writer would delude his readers 
and the public? Where are thos 
enviable laurel-wreaths, (which are at 
the same time splendid crowns and 
haloes also, and) which so dazzle the 
mental vision of Mr. C. M. Westma. 
cott? that is to say, unless he wilfully 
and hypocritically flatters the great, 
from the most sordid and ignominious 
of motives. 

We would here willingly have 
done with this gentleman, but we shall 
probably be expected to add a few 
words concerning his engraved embel- 
lishments, Of the four little heads, 
which, together with some petty, toy. 
like, matiers, poorly engraven, form 
the frontispiece, that of His Majesty is 
borrowed (with or without leave) 
from the last mezzotinto after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; but it is here 
attempted to make the king look 
younger; which is about as decent as 
it would be, in treating of him, to 
write Ais most youthful Majesty; 
and further, to superinduce an undig. 
nified simper on his countenance, 
amounting almost to a ridiculous 
laugh. The other three (borrowed 
also without acknowledgment from 
other prints) are better likenesses; but 
(we would ask) with what species of 
“ critical” propriety, are the heads of 
two noblemen introduced whose col- 
lections are not catalogued im the 
present work, (viz. Ear] Grosvenor and 
Sir John Leicester,) and that of Mr. 
T. Hope, whose collection is enu- 
merated in the volume, omitted ? 

The ground plot and interior of the 
Cleveland House gallery. the latter 
after Clarendon Smith, are old plates, 
formerly published by Mr. Britton. 
This shews connection between the 
two flattering compilers, and it will re- 
mind our readers of the old proverb, 
“ birds of a feather, &c.” Mr, Catter- 
mole’s outline of the Duchess Street 
gallery is the best in the book, 
although comparing it with that pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Hope himself, and 
executed under his eye, we observe 
some discrepancies, But this also 
once belunged to the “ Magazine of 
the Fine Arts"—an inefficient attempt 
of Britton’s to extract a little more 
cash from the pockets of the unwary; 
but which stopped’ at about the 7th 
number. The head-piece vignettes, 
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particularly those which pretend to 
aim at allegorical personification for- 
sooth, are slovenly and anonymous 
wood-cuts, far inferior to those which 
we have seen in the “ Straggling Astro- 
loger,” and other fourpenny publica- 
tions, and utterly unworthy to have 
accompanied any sort of catalogue of 
such collections as are named in the 
yolame before us. ‘The tail-piece 
vignettes are better, but these have no 
refereace whatever to the catalogues— 
they have evidently been supplied by 
Mr. Clowes the printer, from his old 
stores, and appear to be from the de- 
signs of the elegant Thurston, 





Wood Engravings accompanying a 
yarto volume of the Histury of 
Vine, from the pen of Dr. HEN- 
DERSON. 

WueEn a phrase is once prostituted, 
it soon becomes common-place and 
infectious. The ‘“ Gems of Art!” 
shouted forth by Mr. W. B. Cooke, of 
Soho-square, has been echoed and re- 
echoed in numberless reverberations, 
by Mr. C. M. Westmacott and others, 
and will probably soon be posted or 
pasted up at every stall, and at every 
coruer. Should there not be a peni- 
tentiary by voluntary contribution for 
such unfortunate victims of verbal 
seduction? Let us contribute our mite 
in anticipation of an event which is 
so devoutly to be wished for. 

The work before us consists of be- 
tween thirty and forty little Gems of 
Art, a by the skilful hand of Mr, 
WituiaM Harvey, from the precious 
materials of his own mind, and the 
precious remains of Greek and Etruscan 
at. They are gems, because the art 
bestowed on them is of an exquisite 
character, and the subjects of most of 
them having an antique foundation, 
they possess a double claim to the 
epithet, By antique foundation, is 
meant, that many of the groups and 
figures which are here displayed, are 
actually taken from those smaller scul p- 
tured productions of Grecian art, which 
are generally performed on costly 
stones, 

But these Grecian designs have ap- 
proneinte back-grounds added by Mr. 
darvey, from the resources of his own 
mind; and so added as to give to the 
several subjects, much of the grace 
and merit of original compositions. 
. Mr. Harvey is of the Bewick school ; 
and is, at the same time, the draftsman, 


and the engraver, of these beautiful 
vignettes—literally, as well as figu- 
ratively so, upon the present occasion. 
And the manner in which he has so 
made them in great measure his own, 
at the same time that he has adapted 
them to the several purposes of the 
author of the history, by means (as we 
have already intimated ) of picturesque 
and es accompaniments, de- 
serves to be dwelt upon, at least in 
some few of its details. 

Mr. Harvey finds depicted among 
the Greek pottery published by the 
late French antiquary, Millin, the sub- 


ject of the Lectisternium of Bacchus, 


Ariadne, and Hercules; presumptive- 
ly (for we have not seen the original, 
and judge only from the general sim- 
saat of the designs on the Greek and 
Strurean pottery), not much more 
than an outline of these three figures, 
These three figures he quotes : and adds 
to them various others of tipsy and wan- 
ton wood nymphs and satyrs; anda 
forest back-ground, which is treated 
with great freedom and ability, and peo- 
pled with Silenus on his ass, followed by 
a host of Bacchanalian figures, some of 
them piping, and the whole scene ap- 
parently resounding with revelry. This 
free treatment of wild objects on wood, 
where no etching can be employed, is 
a very difficult matter: and the trees 
aie in this instance (as well as in others 
that occur in the work), very delicate- 
ly toned, and engraven with sufficient 
attention to character for their dis- 
tance, 

Another of these head-piece vig- 
nettes is the representation of an an- 
cient wine-press, taken from a picture 
dug from the ruins of Herculaneum, 
where the modern artist had less to 
add, But we must mention one thing 
which he appears to have omitted to 
correct, ual the author (Dr. Hender- 
son) to notice. Here two little genii, 
or cupids, are employed in urging cir- 
cular bolts or billets, by means of such 
implements as are all now called que- 
bles, in order to press forth the juice of 
the grape. But in order to understand 
this device, we were obliged to have 
recourse to the historian of wme, who 
writes, “ Another simple mode of 
pressing the grapes, if we may confide 
in the authority of an ancient painting, 
was by placing them in a trough fixed 
in the bottom of an ie square 
frame, in which were three cross 
beams moving in grooves, and having 
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a row of conical wedges between each 
beam, which could he driven in by 
mallets..." Now, the little loves, or 
labourers—who for this task had been 
better without their wings—are here, 
not driving “ conical wédges,”’ but 
cylindrical rollers, which convert the 
whole of the mechanical operation to 
nonsense. The pan, or vase, more- 
over, which receives the juice, must 
soon Overflow, and the wine be wasted, 
if we could suppose the machinery to 
be at all capable of pressure. Why 
did not Mr. Harvey rectify these 
drunken Irish blunders of the Hercu- 
laneum painter? 

Of these head and tail-piece vig- 
nettes—which, although only from two 
to four inches in length, are the largest 
~s in the book—there are eight. 

ut Mr. Harvey's ornamented capitals, 
or initial letters, shew off his art, and 
the fertility of his inventive powers, 
probably to most advantage. He finds 
one among the Marlborough gems, of 
which the subject is, a young faun sit- 
‘ing on the ground, in the act, as is 
supposed, of meditating some melody 
for his double flute. By adding to 
this a young Bacchante, or grape 
gatherer, holding forth a basket of 
truit, and shouldering a laden vine- 
pole, he forms the capital letter E in a 
most picturesque manner. He finds 
on an Alexandrian coin, a captive 
figure—a personification of Africa: 
he introduces a back-ground of ba- 
nana and date trees, and it becomes a 
very efficient letter U. He finds, 
among the published monuments of 
ancient Etruria, a Faun, or a Silenus 
seated on an Amphora, to which a 
draped female is presenting a Rhyton, 
or drinking horn: he introduces a 
back-ground of wing vines and 
other foliage, and behold a capital 
letter T. 

And of these beautiful little initials, 
the volume contains nearly thirty; 
some of them abounding with antique 
grace and character; with whimsical 
and wild inventions of frantic bac- 
chanals, thyrsi, amphore, and musical 
instruments. Of the rich and exu- 
berant foliage and fruit of the vine, 
Mr, Harvey has, of course, made fre- 
quent use—his subject, the history of 
a required it; and he has con- 
trived to mingle and unite it very 
judiciously with the Bacchusses, Ariad- 
nes, Silenuses, and bacchantes of Gre- 
cian ast, some of the heads of whom 
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he touched with nuech of gem-like 
taste, truth, and minuteness, The 
efiects are in general ably contrived, 
and of a sparkling character. There 
are, indeed, a few black spots too 
many ; but that is probably incidental 
to the mode of art which is her 
adopted, and not easily, if at all, to be 
dispensed with in wood-cuts: but 
there is about them, on the whole, 
an Anacreontic luxuriance of poetic 
fancy, that is germane to the occa. 
sion, and the contemplation of which, 
in the words of the old glee—* Gives 
a summer to the mind.” 

The production of these engravings 
cannot but enhance the weli-earned 
reputation of Mr. Harvey. He had 
before shewn himself decidedly the 
first modern engraver of large works 
in wood, by the production of his 
death of Dentatus, after the picture by 
Haydon, in the collection of the Earl 
of Mulgrave: and now he has done 
the same, as far as what we have in- 
spected of the works of other modern 
wood-engravers enables us to pro- 
nounce, iv the miniature department, 

We deem it proper to add that, as 
wood-cuts are commonly printed (Mr. 
Harvey's as well as the rest), much of 
the sparkling delicacy of these little 
gems is impaired or destroyed , and 
that the art of engraving on wood, ap- 
pears to be here carried to the full, as 
far as it ought to be attempted to be 
carried, Wood-cuts will not bear to 
be brought too near to engravings of 
this vignette kind, that are caretully 
and tastefully executed on copper ; 
especially when they get beyond cer- 
tain dimensions. In the present quarto, 
they are wisely kept small, The mode 
of printing with the letter-press, neces- 
sarily mars the delicacy of those 
tender terminations which are indis- 
pensable to good vignettes, Even in 
some of the adornments of the History 
of Wine—in the head-piece of the 
Triumph of Bacchus, for example— 
the back-ground being of clouds, the 
tenderness of their extremities could 
not be rendered in a manner that will 
bear close comparison with the work 
of the dry-point on copper, as the 
reader of discernment, who shall make 
such comparison, will immediately per- 
ceive. And in that other head-piece, 
to the preface, where the Bacchante 
and Faun are rocking the infant Bac- 
chus, the extremities of the clouds, or 
smoke from her torch, for whichso- 
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ever it may be intended, and the 
delicate passages of the light drapery 
of the nymph or bacchante, are marred 
by the necessary operation of letter- 
press printing. In short, the greater 
the delicacy of the aim of the artist, 
the greater the tendency to a rotten 
result; as may be seen throughout the 

sent engravings, wherever tender- 
ness of tint was wanted, as it more 
especially is wanted in softening off 
the extremities, But this defect, be- 
ing incidental to, and indeed insepa- 
rable from, the present mode of art, 
is no fault of the artist: on the con- 
trary, we see with pleasure, and with 
some surprise, how much he has ef- 
fected towards counteracting it: and 
we recommend to those persons who 
are curlous, to order proof impres- 
sions ; which are taken from the blocks 
without their being printed.or fixed into 
the forms, (as we believe the printer's 
phrase is,) with the letter types: and 
are taken on China paper, which is 
afterward pasted into the book; a 
lame procedure, and which, a‘ter all, 
only remedies the evil fo a certain 
degree, 

But neither have the impressions 
fiom the same block, the same agree- 
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ment with each other, as in those 
worked with the rolling-press from 
engravings on copper or steel, How- 
ever, to detail the professional mys- 
teries of these matters is probably of 
small import, and we desist, The pe- 
cuniary interest of the bookseller, in 
these cases, over-rules critical con- 
siderations: aye, and in more ways 
than one, over-rules the honesty of 
many 2 flourishing critic: and the 
truth is, Fine Art is not considered in 
the getting up (as it is termed) of 
books; but only pretended to be 
considered. Nor is it likely to be 
otherwise, till the public taste and 
knowledge in these matters, is suffi 
ciently improved to check book-selling 
empiricism : for, whatever pretensions 
may be set up to the contrary, the 
plain matter of fact is, that all is 
governed by the consideration of how 
much capital shall add to itself, by the 


‘adoption of the cheapest and most 


mechanical and expeditious processes, 
or of any processes that uncultivated 
intellect and mere manual dexterity are 
competent to. 


“The rest is all but leather and bepk- 
making.” 


DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


On the 3d_ inst., the comedy of 
The Busy Body was presented toa 
very thinly attended house. What- 
ever was the charm in Mrs, Centlivre’s 
which made her muse predominate 
over Congreve, it no longer operates, 
For what reason they keep the stage, 
except it be to prove that the manners 
of our age are not more corrupt than 
theirs, perhaps no one besides the 
manager can tell. ‘The plays have no 
beauty, either of thought or expres- 
sion, to recommend them. The old 
men are lewd and greedy—the young 
sensualists, who scorn to — put 
themselves to the trouble of metaphor 
Of circumlocution to suggest propo- 
sals not at all equivocal, And then, 
for language and manners— what 
would be thought in our times of 
the drusquerie of that hero, who 
would justify to a woman of qua- 
lity the use of a little amorous in- 
tercourse with her before his own mar- 
riage, by the delicate allusion of a 
cup of coffee before dinner? But still 


more, what would become of the plav, 
if new, in which the heroine should 
listen to so polite a surmise, and af- 
terwards accept the swain in wedlock ? 
Miss Chester became the part of Mi- 
randa, so far as youth and passion 
were concerned ; but she was actually 
too much for it in intellect. The low 
and prurient tendency of the dialogue 
disagreed with her elegance and grace- 
ful mirth. Her talent lies in a more 
elevated region of comedy, the pores 
of which she has considerably at 
command, though her style wants 
fulness and emphasis, and her features 
are deficient in flexibility. Mr. Vin- 
ing, as Sir George Airy (what a re- 
condite name to express a young man 
of fashion !) went through his part with 
credit to himself. Hedisplayed much 
ease and animation, and he seems 
to bring into the business a degree of 
understanding, which, if seriously ap- 
plied to his own improvement, will 
make him considerable in gentcel 
comedy. Mr. Farren was Sir Francis 
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Gripe. His genius, witbin a limited 
range of characters, acts with vigour. 
There is, however, no mellowness in 
his humour, and he neglects the thin 
coating of good nature and good 
fellowship which nature herself sug- 
geststo hardened hy pucrites as, the pro- 
perest guise for their sordid purpose. 
Colman and Garrick’s comedy of 
The Clandestine Marriage was per- 
formed at this house, 12th inst., but 
not in a way (very materially) to as- 
sist the reputation of the theatre, The 
play itself is one of those which it is 
dificult even in our winter theatres, 
to “cast’’ well throughout; and it is 
moreover, of an order peculiarly fitted 
to be destroyed by the introduction 
of clumsy actors in its minor cha. 
racters, All the gentlemen—the ju- 
veniles especially—are people of the 
Chesterfield school — very didactic 
and sentimental. Lovewell for in- 
stance—(the gentleman represented 
by Mr. Cooper)—has a very nice 
role throughout the play, to. ma- 
nage. In more than half his scenes 
—being himself a very tall, serious, 
interesting person—he has nothing to 
do ‘sut stand still, and be acted at by 
Lord Ogleby aud Sir John Melville. 
Nobody ever did this well, within our 
recollections but Mr. Charles Kemble. 
Mr. Cooper is a very useful performer ; 
but he cannot (of his mere mode of 
doing things) lift a character. He has 
not about him that manner—that pecu- 
liar tournure—which will carry a man 
with perfect ease, through a situation 
of perfect difficulty. The effect is, 
that the lover's dignity is lost; that of 
his mistress necessarily fades along 
with it; Monsieur Lovewell becomes 
rather the butt and ‘scape-goat of the 
comedy; and we go short altogether 
of our “ nice young men,” who should 
sigh (in fact) for the benefit of all 
the young ladies-in the theatre. For 
another example of the same deficiency 
fad a brighter) an actor like Mr, 
ining, whose agremens are about 





those of a decent banker's clerk—ap 
actor of this calibre sinks entirely un. 
der the very thought of such a charac. 
ter as Sir John Melville. The cocked 
hat, full dress suit, quality title, and 
long, nicely-balanced speeches, en- 
tirely set at nought even his own esti- 
mate of his own powers, Mr. Vining, 
(of whom we wish to speak with great 
kindness) is no more able to utter the 
mere text put into the mouth of Sir 
John Melville, than Mr. West, who 
performed the part of Canton, is com. 
petent to play any one of the characters 
nightly intrusted to him; and then, 
to make up for this incapability to act 
any thing approaching to comedy, 
the plays are all pulled down into 
what managers (because the chimney- 
sweeps sometimes laugh at it) faney to 
be “farce.” It is but once a year, 
ever, that we grow critical; but Mrs, 
Windsor has no right to make a hit at 
the gods, in the part of Mrs. Heidel- 
berg, by leading the Frenchman off the 
stage, much as our friend Polich/nelle 
in a pantomime, might lead off the 
Devil, Valuable performers have still 
less title to resort to extravagance and 
riding-house trick. 

Atter The Clandestine Marriage, 
a new farce in two acts, called 
*Twould puzzle a Conjurer, was 
performed for the first ,time, We 
are prevented from giving any ac- 
count of its plot or fable, by the 
circumstance of its not happening 
to have any. The scene lies prin- 
cipally in a dock-yard at Sardam, 
in Holland, at the period when Peter 
the Great of Russia sojourned to 
learn ship-building in that country; 
and the business (if a great deal 
of absurd equivoque and bustle may 
be so designated)—arises out of the 
anxiety of the several potentates of 
Europe, some to seize the Czar’s per- 
son, and others to secure his alliance. 
To this hotch-potch, however,—such 
as it is—Harley and Liston give the 
principal support, 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


A NEw farce, entitled Jonathan in 
England, has bven produced this 
month, at this house. It has been 

roduced in Mr, Peake’s pun-manu- 

tory, chiefly for the purpose of 
giving Mr, Mathews an opportunity, 
as Jonathan W. Doubdikins, of raising 
a laugh at the strange phraseology of 


our trans-Atlantic brethren. So long 
as this object was fairly kept in view, 
the audience were unanimous in their 
approbation; but Mr. Peake thought 
proper, on more than one occasion, to 
make some of his characters introduce 
matter, which by implication reflected 
reproach on American ideas of inde- 


The 


ence. This side-wind censure 
of America, which doubtless was in- 
tended, bv contrast, as a compliment 
to England, was received, as such il- 
liberality always should be received, 
with a strong expression of disgust. 
It is time that the custom of satirizing 
every country but our own should be 
banished from the stage. Mathews, 
in action, rendered Jonathan more 
amusing than he was in the mono- 
drame. He is landed at Liverpool, 
where he receives from his friend Mr. 
Ledger, a \etter of introduction to 
Alderman Grossfeeder, a member of 
the corporation of London. Ledger, 
at the same time, favours Natty Lark- 
spur, the post-boy at the inn where 
Jonathan stops, with a letter of re- 
commendation tothe same Alderman, 
Natty’s letter falls into the hands of 
Jonathan, who appears before the 
Alderman as candidate for the situa- 
tion of postillion; while Natty, who 
has got possession of Jonathan's in- 
troduction, is received as the young 
American gentleman. The situation 
of the parties gives rise to some equi- 
voque ; but we think a man of Mr. 
Peake’s experience (of talent we say 
nothing) might have made this portion 
of the farce more amusing and ef- 
fective. Keeley'’s quiet and unforced 
humour were advantageously display- 
ed in the trifling character of Natty 
Larkspur. The piece, though it met 
with some opposition, was on the 
whole well received. Mathews’s hu- 
morous acting excited laughter at 
one moment, and Mr. Peake's bad 
puns were sure, by their flagrant ab- 
surdity, to provoke it in that which 
followed. “That only will live in 
the memory,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“which is very good, or execrably 
bad.” If this dictum be true, Mr. 
Peake's productions must live for ever 
—they are certainly as far removed 
from excellence as possible. The 
second piece was a new musical drama, 
denominated The Frozen Lake—a 
title sufficient of itself to draw a 
large audience in this broiling weather. 
It is, we understand, a translation from 
the French, by Mr. Planche. It is a 
heavy piece, although it boasts one or 
‘two mteresting scenes. The first part 
of it, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Miss Kelly and Mr. Wrench, was ex- 
ceedingly tedious. Love, of course, 
is the main-spring of the action. 
The Grand Duke of Suabia (Mr. 
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Bartley) is anxious to unite his daugh- 
ter Louisa (Miss Noel) to the Prince 
de Neubourg (Mr. Wrench); but the 
lady, according to the established 
rule in such cases, has chosen a part- 
ner more suited to her inclinations, in 
the person of Count de Linsberg 
(Mr. Pearman)—a youth of doubtful 
Origin, but who has been patronized 
and ennobled by the Grand Duke. 
‘The Prince de Neubourg is an excel- 
lent soldier, but a very indifferent 
wooer; and to learn the gentle art of 
making love, he has placed himself 
under the tutelage of the Baroness de 
Rosefeld (Miss Kelly), De Linsberg 
is led to believe that the assiduities of 
De Neubourg are agreeable to the 
Princess Louisa, whom he had pri- 
vately married ; and stung with jea- 
lousy, he so behaves himself in the 
presence of the Grand Duke, as to 
call forth a decree of banishment, 


‘which is, however, annulled at the re- 


quest of De Neubourg. The latter, 
who finds himself utterly unequal to 
the composition of a love epistle, en- 
treats De Linsberg, as a return for 
the service he had rendered him, to 
write a few lines, which he would 
transmit to the Princess, as if written 
by himself. De Linsberg obeys the 
request, and writes a note requesting 
an interview with the Princess in her 
own epartments—the dropping her 
bouquet to be considered the signal 
of consent. ‘To the inexpressible joy 
of De Linsberg, and to the equal 
delight of De Neubourg (the former 
not supposing that the latter had 
= the note), the Lady lets fall 

er houquet. Now comes the interest 
of the piece. De Linsberg enters 
the chamber of the Princess by a 
window which overlooks the frozen 
lake; De Neubourg, to whom the 
key has been given in mistake, enters 
at the door, De Linsberg™ and 
his lady retire, and a very agreeable 
téte-a-téte takes place between the 
Baroness de Rosefeld and De Neu- 
bourg, who is with difficulty ejected 
from the apartment. It is now time 
for De Linsberg to retreat; but alas, 
he perceives, that during his interview, 
the snow has fallen heavily on the 
frozen lake, and he knows that the 
track of a man’s foot from the apart- 
ment of the Princess, if perceived, 
must lead to the most unfortunate 
consequences. In this dilemmia, the 
Princess and her friend the Baroness 
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place De. Linsberg in a sledge, and 
draw him across the lake—an expedi- 
ent something like that of the daugh- 
ter of Chariemagne, who to prevent 
detection, carried her paramour on 
her back through the snow. The 
parties are, however, espied from the 
palace-wiudows by the Grand Duke, 
who is astonished at so strange an 
appearance; but his astonishment is 
redoubled when he learns from an 
ofhcious servant that they came from 
his daughter's apartment. He deter- 
mines to punish, and then to jorgive 
the delinquent. He summons them 
before him ; aud previously to his de- 
claring his knowledge of their stolen 
union, he horrifies them by declaring 
that Linsberg is his “son.” But 
when their agony at the supposed in- 
cestuous union is at its height, he con- 
verts their anguish to pleasure, when, 
in answer to his daughter's quesuion, 
he says, ** Assuredly he is my son, 
since he is your husband.”* All par- 
ties are reconciled! and the laughing 
Prince de Neubourg is coutentto ac- 
cept the hand of the lively Baroness 
de Rosefeld, instead of that of the 
Princess Louisa. Iu the sentiment 
of this drama there is nothing that 
soars above mediocrity: but where 


humour is attempted there is much 
that falls beneath it. Instead of the 
language of pathos, we have some. 
thing half whine and half bombast: 
instead of humour, we have much un. 
meaning bustle. The latter scenes 
are incomparably the best. The 
scene in the Princess’s apartment is 
well imagined. The incident gives 
a wide scope to the anticipations of 
tancy, and the interest connected with 
it is kept up to the end. Wrench 
played the Prince de Neubourg with 
much vivacity, and his fair instructress, 
the Baroness, was excellently repre- 
sented by Miss Kelly. The character 
is, however, unworthy of her powers, 
It is neither humorous nor pathetic, 
but a sort of mu/e, the offspring of 
both. Keeley has a short part—that 
of a busy, sellish domestic, which he 
performed very pleasantly. Pearman, 
as the Count de Linsberg, sang tole- 
rably well. Miss Noel, who person- 
ated the Princess, would sing much 
better, it, with her restricted powers 
of voice, she would refrain from at- 
tempting so much. The music by Mr. 
G, Reeve is simple and expressive. The 
piece was well received by the great 
majority of the audience, though dis- 
approbation was at times manifested. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRF. 


Tuts Theatre has opened with the 
favourite Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
a Tragedy which, whatever may be its 
origival beauties or defects, has always 
commandeda full house, since the part 
of Juliet has been performed by Miss F. 
H. Kelly. Wehave often regretted that 
an actress who displays such enviable 
powers in a character of such difficult 
performance should be thought by 
the managers incapable of atiaining 
excellence in any other, Perhaps we 
are not warranted in saying that the 
managers think so, bul their conduct 
certainly has hitherto justified us in 
presuming 80; for if they were not im- 
pressed with such a conviction, why 
not try her in some other piece ?_ Why 
not give her a chance of displaying 
those: powers which nature, whatever 
managers may think, has evidently 
covferred wipon her in. some other 
character... Deprived. of this oppor- 
tuaity, ,the public can never deter- 
mine, her merit or the individual 
and distingt character of her dramatic 


genius; and what is still worse, the 
very circumstance of her being con- 
fined to one piece justifies them in 
supposing that her genius,—or if she 
really can only excel in Juliet,—her 
talent is ofa very limited character, 
and that her success in Juliet is more 
the result of some hapry chance than 
of any original powers. ‘The natural 
consequence, or, to designate the con- 
sequence, the natural impression re= 
sulting from this opinion is to render 
the audience less capable of those 
emotions which the simple, unaf- 
fected naivete of her manner, and 
that eloquent expression of coun- 
tenance which pourtrays the soul, and 
the immediate affections by which it 
is governed, are calculated to excite. 
We hope. however that the managers 
begin at length to perceive and appre- 
ciate her nierits :_ we are inclined to 
think: so from their commencing the 
season witha play which they have 
found from experience to command 
a full house, since Miss Kelly's en- 









agement. Aud we trust that this 
appreciation of her powers will lead 
them to bring ber forward in some 
other tragic piece. When we say 
tragic, we must confess that if we 
were asked whether she is best cal- 
culated to excel in tragic or comic 
representation, we should pause to 
make areply. She seems to have a 
versatility of power, a pliancy of 
genius, or in other words, that quick 
susceptibility of impression, whether 
the agency acting upon her be of a 
tragic or comic character, that will 
enable her to excel in depicting human 
life and human manners, in all iis 
shades and modifications; whether 
it arrays itself in the light robes of 
joy aud exultation, or puts on the 
mournful vesture of pensive melan- 
choly or frantic despair. 

In making these ooservations We are 
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fully supported by her suecess in 
Juliet on the opening of the Theatre, 
Perhaps the best evidence of her powers 
in the representation of this character 
is the unbounded and unqualified 
applause of the audience. Her 
style of acting is greatly improved, 
from having overcome that nervous 
and tremulous sensibility which is the 
inseparable attendant of genius, and 
which time and experience can alone 
correct. 

Mr. Charles Kemble has also evi- 
dently improved in the character of 
Romeo. He is a much more natural 
and impassioned lover than he was 
last season. We suppose he has been 
consulting Ovid on the softer affec- 
tions of our nature, for we cannot 
attribute his improvement to increase 
of years. 


TT 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


Last month we announced some im- 
portant changes in the French minis- 
try: the object of these changes has 
since become more apparent. It was 
predicted, in the spring of the present 
year, bythe physicians of Louis XVILL. 
that should the summer prove hot, 
his Majesty would, in all pro- 
bability, be carried off. It was there- 
fore deemed expedient, and the de- 
termination ought to be regarded as 
a masterpiece of policy on the pait of 
M. de Villele, to effect such changes 
then, as might be essentially necessary 
on the commencement of a new reign. 
This was a measure which could in 
ho wise prove injurious to the reign- 
ing monarch, and could not fail of 
rendering an important service to his 
successor. Its importance, indeed, 
will be enhanced in our estimation, 
if we reflect that many revolutionary 
projects were known to be in contem- 
plation, and that the most imperative 
hecessity existed for frustrating the aims 
of thedisaffected. Spain, it is evident, 
was the grand rendezvous of the rebels 
of the perturbed spirits of all nations; 
but the result of the war in Spain de- 
feated their efforts: it was found that 
the French invading army could not 
be corrupted by the gold of the con- 
spirators; it was found, also, that 
the sapguine expectations of the 
French refugees to effect a hostile 
landing in their native country, were 
absolutely hopeless, and, consequently 
E. M. September, 1824. 





every debased mind was in activity, 
and every means was resorted to, for 
the organization of new plans, to en- 
suré, if possible, another revolution in 
France, upon the anticipated death of 
Louis XVIIl. If we mistake not, 
however, the last hopes of the dis- 
affected have been crushed by the fore- 
sight and decision of M. de Villele, 
The predictions of the medical men, 
respecting the fate of the King, have 
been verified. His Majesty's health 
continued to decline ; notwithstand- 
ing the censorship of the press, which 
was resorted to for the purpose of 
keeping the people in a state of ig- 
norance and doubt, reports were from 
time to time circulated, of the rapidly 
approaching dissolution of the sove- 
reign, and yet, by dint of art and 
management, it was contrived that the 
royal sufferer should appear in the 
possession of comparative health. As 
recently as the 7th of September, 
although he was then in a dying state, 
and strapped in his wheeled chair to 
prevent his falling forward, he was 
made to hold his regular levee, at 
which ail the foreign ambassadors du’ y 
attended. On Sunday, the 12tn, 
though in a state of great suffering, 
he was present at the family break- 
fast; and, on Monday morning, he 
received the holy viaticum and the 
extreme unction with perfect presence 
of mind, and gave his benediction— 
“ Adieu, my children, may God be 
00 
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with you!'’—to the respective mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. On Tues- 
day, however, his Majesty was plunged 
into a deeper lethargy than ever, the 
symptoms of approaching departure 
continued to increase, and, at four 
o'clock on the morming of Thursday, 
the 16thot September, he expired. 

Of Louis the X VINI., whatever may 
be thought of his political character, 
it may be truly said, that he met his 
fate with the firmness of a man, and 
the resignation of a Christian. On 
his death his successor, Charles X. 
(late the Count d’Artois) immedi- 
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Constitutionalists named Gonzales, 
and 200 privates, were made prisoners, 
The importance of this achievement, 
in the eye of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, is shewn by the extraording 
honours and rewards which Fer 
dinand the VIIth,. has showered upon 
the French officers who were concern. 
ed im the attack. 

Previous to the recapture of Ta. 
rifa, Ferdinand the VIith. with his 
family, had retired from Madrid to 
the Chateau of St. Ildefonso, and 
great alarm prevailed in the capital, 


Agreeably to a Convention dated 
Feb. 9, 1824, 45,000 French troops 
were to remain in Spain till the ist 
of July following, and to garrison 
sixteen specified towns. <A_ second 
Convention prolongs the term of 
French occupation from July 1, 1824, 
to January 1, 1825; two additional 
fortresses during that period to be 
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ately set out for St. Cloud, with the 
Dauphin, the Dauphiness, and the 
Duchess de Berri. The new sovereign 
is a@ man of eminently amiable 
manners, of an active disposition, 
possessing great decision of character, 
and in the full enjoyment of health 
and spirits. Since his accession to 
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the crown, he has granted the title of 
Royal Highness to the Duke of Or- 
Jeans and the Duke of Bourbon. 
As a precautionary measure, Paris was 
neatly filled with troops on the 
approach of Louisthe NVIIIth'sdeath ; 
but not the slightest commotion or in 
surrectionary spirit was evinced ; every 


thing remains perfectiy tranquil, and 
not the least danger is apprehended. 


It is not so in Spain. There, the 
revolutionary spirit is far from being 
extinct ; nor, indeed, can we reason- 
ably expect it to be otherwise, until 
some decisive measures be adopted 
for improving tne state of the govern- 
ment, and for meliorating that of the 
people. At day-break, in the morn- 
ing of August 3, a party of about 
two hundred Constitutionalists, under 
the command of Colonel Valdes, 
having previously effected a landing 
in the vicinity of the Bay of Algesiras, 

ssessed themselves of the town and 
island of Tarifa, by surprising the 
isthe as it opened the gates. They 

ut themselves up within the walls of 
the town, and held possession for more 
than a fortnight. On the fifth of the 
month, some columns of French and 
Spanish troops having arrived, the 
town was blockaded by land, and 
soon afterwards by sea; and, on the 
19th, the heavy artillery of the be- 
siegers effected a breach in the walls, 
and the town was carried by assault. 
The island itself was taken possession 
of ‘on the following morning, when 
Valdes, another of the officers of the 


garrisoned by the foreign force, ‘This 
arrangement has been made, “ because 
his catholic Majesty conceived, that, 
in order to have time to complete the 
organization of his army, a prolonga- 
tion of the residence of the French 
troops would be useful.” 

The accounts from South America 
are confused and contradictory ; ex- 
cepting, however, the seizure and ex- 
ecution of Iturbide, the ex-Emperor 
of Mexico, who, it will be recollected, 
left this country a short time singe in 
the supposed expectation of re-ascend- 
ing his abdicated throne, very little 
of importance seems to have occurred 
in that part of the world. Iturbide, 
when he left Mexico, was to receive 
a stipulated pension on condition of 
his residing in Italy. Political i- 
terference compelled him to quit that 
country; his pension was conse- 
quently stopped, and his alledged 
object, in proceeding thence to Mexico, 
was to endeavour, by explanation or 
negociation, to recover his pension. 
His real object is thought to have been 
different; and his enemies assett, 
that he was one of the tools of the 
Holy Alliance. It appears that, on 
the 15th or 16th of July, he landed at 
Soto la Marina, about 400 miles north 
of the city of Mexico, where he was 
favourably received and entrapped 
into a state of perfect security. The 
commandant of Soto la Marina, 
however, caused him to be arrested 
and conveyed to Padillo, where, on 
the evening of the 19th, he was shot 











ie the public square by a file of 
soldiers, The only formality observed 
was the reading to hima decree of 
of the 28th of April, which 
declared him au outlaw, and sen- 
tencéd him to death if he should ever 
be found within the bounds of the 
Mexican territory. Iu all probability 
he was not previously aware of the 
existence of such a decree. Jn this 
country, the supposition is, that he 
was invited to Mexico by certain in- 
dividuals, and that by those very in- 
dividuals he was on his arrival be- 
trayed. On the 27th of July, a 
resolution was passed by the Mexican 
Congress, for settling a pension of 
800 dollars upon his widow, with re- 
versian to his sons. Iturbide was 
cousidered to be a man of great 
military talent. His death was follow- 
ed by illuminations, and other public 
rejoicings, in all the principal towns 
of the Mexican republic. 

The reports which have heen circu- 
lated of the intended return of Lord 
Cochrane to this country, appear to 
have been mere idle fabrications, As 
recently as the 2nd of August, his 
Lordship sailed from Rio de Janeiro 
for Pernambuco, with a considerable 
naval force, accompanied by trans- 
ports having two thousand troops on 
beard, to reinforce the Imperialists, 
After landmg the troops, his Lordship 
was to join, and take the command 
ofthe blockading squadron at Pernam- 
buco, On the day that Lord Coch- 
rane’s expedition sailed, the Empress 
of Brazil gave birth to a daughter. 

Turning from Brazil to Greece, we 
fmd that the Ipsariots have taken 
signal vengeance upon the Turks 
lor the dreadful loss which they had 
sustained. Such of the Ipsariots as 
escaped previously to the explosion, 
it which the remaining natives and 
the Turks were devoted to one com- 
mon destruction, they obtained a re- 
infurcement of Hydriots and Spezziots, 
and returned to Ipsara with sixty-five 
ships. They landed on a point of 
the island of which the Greeks had 
retained possession; by capturing 
about seventy of their uun-boats, they 
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deprived the ‘Turks of all means of 
escape, and then they put to the 
sword all who had not perished in the 
explosion, The loss of the Turks is 
variously stated, at from 4000 to 
10,000. Scio is said to have been 
re-conquered ; and there are reports of 
seveyal other important victories and 
advantages having been obtained by 
the Greeks, 

Looking at home, almost every 
thing wears a pleasing and a promising 
aspect. ‘The harvest, throughout the 
country, is one of the most productive 
ever known, and the crops are of the 
finest quality, An expectation is en- 
tertained, that Parliament will meet 
fur the dispatch of business early in 
November, and that it will be dis- 
solved in the spring—probably in 
March. | Ministers could not fix upon 
a more favourable time for the re- 
newal of the great Council of the 
Nation; pesca and plenty prevail; 
trade and commerce are flourishing 
in an almost unprecedented degree ; 
disatiection Is in consequence ex- 
tinct; and, in the proposition of new 
members, no serious or successful 
Opposition can be contemplated. 
The present parliament was elected in 
the month of April, 1820. 

The London Gazette of September 
llth, announces several new em- 
bassies: Sir. W. A’Court to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to His Most 
Faithful Majesty; the Right Hon, 
W.N. Hillto be Envoy to Naples; 
the Right Hon. A. J. Foster to he 
Envoy to Sardinia; H.W. W. Wynn 
to be Envoy to Denmark; and Lord 
Erskine to be Envoy to Wurtem! erg. 
In Ireland, the Orange party speak 
loudly of plots and conspiracies, and 
insurrectionary movements. The 
arnval of winter will soon show how 
far such rumours may be founded in 
truth. Early in the month, Mr. 
Canning left London for Dublin, on 
a visit to the Marquis Wellesley. In 
the course of his journey, and also 
at Dublin, the Right Hon. Secretary 
chose to be received only in his 
private capacity. 


ee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We are happy to understand that Dr. 
Geo. Bluttermann has been called to fill 
the chair of Professor of Modern Lap- 
kiitges, in the University of Virginia. 
ey Blatteomann 


will be an invaluable 


acquisition to this imiant establishment. 
To a knowledge of the French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and English languages, 
he unites what, to the University of 
Virginia, must be of incalculable advan- 
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tage, ap intimate uaintance witb 
Ruropean Literature. To the arts and 
sciences, the philosophy and metaphysics, 
of tbis little portion of the globe, he bas 
also devoted a great part of bis attention, 
‘and thouy!: we may have some partial 
cause to regret this transfer of bis talents 
and acquirements to Columbia, we are 
selfish enough not to rejoice that he has 
been added to the chosen few, through 
whose operations American Literature 
may hereafter vie with that of Europe 
itself, at present the undoubted Athens of 
the world. We suspect be owes this ap- 
pointment to bis friend Mr, Jefferson, 
under whose auspices this University bas 
been principally organized. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, with embellishments, in one vol., 
large Svo. St. Baldred of the Bass, a 
Pictish Legend; the Siege of Berwick, 
na Tragedy ; with other Poems and Bal- 
lads, descriptive of East Lothian and 
Berwickshire, by James Miller, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. Svo., Greece in 1823 to 
1824. Being u series of letters and other 
documents on the Greek Revolution; 
written during a visit to that country, by 
the Hon. Col. Leicester Stanhope. The 
work will be accompanied with several 
curious fac-similes, and a coloured por- 
trait of Mustapba Ali. 

Just published, a Sermon on the Death 
of Lord Byron, by a Layman, Is.; Wat- 
son’s (R.) Missionary Sermon, Is. ; 
Harding’s (W.) Short-Hand improved, 3s. 

Just published, price 3s. boards, 
Christ’s Victory and Triumph in Heaven 
and Earth, over and after Death. By 
Giles Fletcher. With an original Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author. Accurately 
and handsomely printed from the edition 
of 1610. 

The first volume of the Register of 
Arts and Sciences, Improvements and 
Discoveries, Price 6s. 6d. in boards. 

On the Ist Oct. will he published, 
price Js, Old Heads upon Young 
Shoulders, a Dramatic Sketch, in one 
Act. By Thomas Wilson, Teacher of 
Dancing, Author of ‘* Danciad,” &c, 

Just published, Exercises on the Globes 
and Maps; interspersed with some His- 
torical, Biographical, Chronological, My- 
thological, and Miscellaneous Informa 


Commercial Report. 


tion; on a new plan. To which ‘ars 
added, Questions for Examination, de. 
signed for the Use of Young Ladies. By 
the late William Butler. 10th Edition, 
With an Appendix, by which the Stars 
may easily’ be known. By ‘Vhomas 
Bourn, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Italian Classic Poetry.— Poemi Mag- 
giori Italiani Ilustrati da Ugo Foseoto, 
The lllustrations of this edition are jp. 
tended, first, to establish the authentic 
version of the ancient Italian poets; 
next,’ to present an estimate of their 
genius and of their works; and lastly, 
to exhibit, with their biograpby, an pisto- 
rical view of the times in which they 
flourished. 

The Collection will be comprised in 
twenty volumes, and will contain the 
following Authors, viz. : 

La Commedia di Dante, 4 tomi; Le 
Rime del Petrarca, 2 tomi; L’Orlande 
Innamorato del Bojardo, Rifatto dall 
Berni, 5 tomi; L’Orlando Furioso dell’ 
Ariosto, 6 tomi; La Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata del Tasso, 3 tomi. 

Subscribers’ names received by the 
publisher, W. Pickering, 57, Chancery 
Lane, London ; also by various booksellers 
on the Continent. 

In the press, and will be published on 
the first day of January, 1825, dedicated 
to his most gracious Majesty, as the 
Patron of the Institution for Promoting 
the Fine Arts in Manchester ; to Benjamin 
Arthur Heywood, Esq., as its most provi- 
dent Donor; and to the liberal and en- 
lightened body of Governors, as coutri- 
butors to the advancement of its esta- 
blishment. Part I. of a New Work, to 
be entitled The Connoisseur's Repertori- 
um; or, a Universal Historical Record of 
Artists, and of their works, as relates to 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Engraving, from the revival of the Fine 
Arts in the Twelfth Century to the pre- 
sentepoch. By Thomas Dodd. 

In the press, James Forbes: A Tale, 
founded on facts. 

Prayers founded on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. 

The Confessions of a Gamester. 

Mr. W. T. Brande has in the press, 
A Manual of Pharmacy, in one vol. Svo. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Coan-Excuanxor, Mark-lane, London. 
Close of the Market, Sept. 27. 

THE supply of Wagar and Fiovr in 
the course of last week was tolerably 
good; the trade on Friday closed at ra- 
ther bettcr prices than on the previous 
Monday. 

This morning the show ef Land Sam- 
ples was very [uir, and our mealmen con- 


tinuing to purchase of fine Old and New, 
such readily obtained an advance of 2s. 
per quarter from this day se’anight. 

FiLovr continues the same in value, 
but seils more freely. 

The quantity of Oats of our owd 
growth continues very small; we bave, 
however, received an immense supply ©! 
Foreigv, chicfly Freed Oats, many 0! 











them out of coudition; fine fresh heavy 
Corp nearly supports the terms of last 
week ; but ouber descriptions have expe- 
rienced a reduction of Is, to 2s. per quar- 
ter from the terms of last Monday, at 
which some extensive sales huve been 


We bad several parcels of New Bar- 
Ley at market, the quality of which was 
very indifferent ; a jew samples very fine 
sold as bigh as 45s. per quarter: but the 
general run did not exceed 43s. per 
quarter. 

MALT has risen in value full 3s. to 4s. 
per quarter, and is in good demand. 

Waits Peas continue in request, and 
fully support the terms of our currency. 
Gray ure 2s. per quarter. 

Oup Beans are dearer Is. to 2s. per 
quarter, from last Monday. Otber arti- 
cles are nearly the same. 

Fripavy, Sept. 24. 

Corton.— The purchuses of Cotton by 
private contract since onr last report are 
too inconsiderable to enumerate; the 


trade was anxiously waiting the event - 


of this day’s East India House sale, It 
consisted of 16,500 bugs, of which only 
about 100 bags were disposed of. Surats, 
of 13,000 bags, ubout 600 sold 6d. a 
6$d. Bengals, 200 bugs, were scratched 
at 5d. which previously in the market 
were worth 54d. 500 of better quality 
were bought in at 54d, a S5jd.a few at 
6d. 250 Bourbons, common to fair, sold 
8d. a lid. 

The sale was apcommonly ill attended, 
and there appeared no disposition what 
ever to purchase; the Bengals may be 
stated 4d. Surats §d.a 4d. per lb. lower 
than the previous currency; and such is 
the alarm in the market, that at two pub- 
lic sales, afterwards brought forward, of 
‘Egyptian, Demerara, and  Carriacon, 
there were no offers whatever made. 

Suear.—The demand for Muscovades 
bas been very limited this week; the 
public sile of St. Lucia descriptions on 
Tuesday damped the market, and the low 
brown descriptions may be quoted at # 
reduction of ls. per ewt.; the better qua- 
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lities canyel be quoted lower, but there is 
® great heaviness, and sales are with dif- 
ficulty effected at tbe previous currency. 
The request for Foreign Sogurs continués 
general and extensive; <%s. is -reedily 
realized for good yellow Havanpah ; not- 
withstanding the quantity of Mauritius 
Sugar lately brought forward, about 
40,000 bags, the prices are higher, 0d. and 
Is. percwt. premium is demanded en the 
lute public sale prices. 

Corres.—The public sales of Coffee 
this week bave gone off rather heavily, 
except for the middling and finer descrip- 
tions, which fully support the previous 
currency ; the ordinary qualities of British 
Plantation Coflee bave sold a shade 
lower; Foreign descriptions are 1s. and 
ls. 6d. lower; St. Domingo 50s. 6d. and 
62s ; good ordinary sold 60s. 6d, and 
61s. 

Srices.—There continues to be some 
request for Nutmegs at 2s. 11d. and 3s.1d.; 
Pimento of good quality still realizes 84d ; 
in Black Pepper there is little alteration ; 
White Pepper bas advanced 1s, per Ib., 
owing to the loss of a vessel witha large 
quantity on board, and the East India 
Company having none in the ware- 
houses, 

Sitx.—The Silk Trade continues very 
brisk ; Bengals and Chinas at the advance 
of Is. to Is. 6d. per Ib. on the late India 
House sale prices, and the request exten- 
sive at the improvement. 

Rum, Branpy, AND Ho.Lanps,—- 
The Spirit Market remains in a very de- 
pressed state. The prices of Brandy are 
dd. tu 6d. per gallon higher than in Lon- 
don; the amrket here is, however, evi- 
dently improving; early in the week 
Brandies were more firm, without being 
higher, but within the last few days an 
ndvanee of fully 1d. per gallon has been 
realized; several purcbases of Brandy 
housed have been reported at 2s, 7d. ; the 
quotation now is 2s. 7d. a 2s. 8d. 

Tautow.—-The Tallow Market early 
in the week rather revived; it is again 
heavy; Tallow of 1823 may be quoted 
to-day at 34s. Gd.; of 1824, at 34s, Od. 





LIST OF PATENTS. 


To John Vallance, of Brighton, in the 
County of Sussex, Esq. for his invention 
of an improved method or methods of 
abstracting or carrying off tbe caloric of 
fluidity from any congealing water (or it 
may be other liquors) ; also an improved 
method or methods of producing inteose 
cold ; also a method or methods of ap- 
plying this invention so as to make it 
available to purposes with reference to 
which, temperatures above or below the 
freezing point may be rendered pro- 


ductive of advantageous effects, whether 
medical, chemical, or mechanical,— 
28th August.—6 montbs. 

To James Nivell, of High Street, 
Southwark, in the County of Surry, 
Engineer, and William Busk, of Broad 
Street, in the city of London, Esq. for 
their invention of certain improvements, 
in propelling ships, boats, or other vessels 
or floating bodies.—6th September,— 
6 months. 
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Bankruptcies. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


Faom SATURDAY, AUG. 28, 1824, ro TUESDAY, SEPT. 21, 1824, ixciusieg, 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-stregt, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Griffith, W. Beaumaris, Anglesea, currier. 
Rickards, J. Dursley, Gloucestershire, clothier. 


Travis, W. Audenshaw, 


Ashton-under-L 
Lancashire, hatter. “~ 


BANKRUPTS, 


Barron, L. Strutton-ground, Westminster, 


Nnen-draper. (Bromley, Copthall-court. 
Bartlett, A. and R., Bristol, ship-builders. 
—_— Richards, and Medcalle, Chancery - 
ne. 


Barker, W. Oxford-street, fronmonger. (Allen, 
Gylby and Allen, Carlisie-street, Soho 

Cato, .¢ Little, W., and Irving, W., New- 
castle-upon—Tyve, diapers. (Dunn, Prince's 
atreet, Bavk-buildings. 

Cooke, J. Barnstaple, Devonshire, linen-draper. 
(Jenkina and Abbott, New-inn, 

Davies, G. Haverfordwest, shop-keeper. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bediord-row. 

Davison, J. St. George’s Circus, St. George’s- 
fields, linen-draper. (Green and Ashurst, 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street. 

Ellison, J. Keighley, Yorkshire, cotton-spin- 
ner, (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 
Foster, J. Abchorch-lane, merchant. 
and Boxer, Furnival's-ina, Holborn. 
Grist, J Midhurst, Sussex, bricklayer. 

mer, France and Palmer, Bedford-row. 

Houlden, R. High-road, Kensington, coal-mer- 
chant. (Beckett, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street. 

Humble, 3. Newcastle upon-Tyne, stationer. 
(Grace and Stedman, Birchinelane. 

Hirst, G. Manchester, clothier. 
Anstinfriars. 

Harvey, H. 8. Oxford-street, bosier. 
nore and Gee, Charles-street, St. 
square. 

Hewett, J. Mitcham, butcher. (Newcomb, 
Poplar-row , New iogton-causeweay. 

Hattield, W. and Morton, J. Sheffield, cutlers. 
(Blakelock, Serjeant’s-iup. 

Hyde, N. Nassan-street, Soho, jeweller — 
(Cockayne and Towne, Lyon's-inn. 

Hazard, D. Hackney, merebant. (Tottie, Rich- 
ardson and Ganut, Poultry. 

Hopkins, G. and J , St. Phillip and Jecob,Glou- 
cestershire, timber- merchants. (Poole, 
Creenfield and Gamlin, Gray s-ifn. 

Isley, J. Wyfold Court Farm, Beoteg ager 
Thames, Oxford, farmer. (Eyre and Cover- 
dale, Gray's-inn-sqoare. 

Johnson, KR. Burslem, Staffordshire, manu fac- 
turer of earthenware. (Barbor, Fetter-lane. 

Jones, W. Ratclitt-highway, grocer. (Cooke 
and Wright, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Jackson, L. Genard-street, Sobo, picture- 
dealer. (Pinero and Lewis, Charlotte-street, 
Fitsroy-square. 

Jackson, E. Uley, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
(Fieher, Bucklersbury. 

Jarvis, W.G@. Penton-place, Newington, Sur- 
rey, coal-merchant. (Grace and Stedman, 
Birchin-lane. 

Liddard, W. Chaviotte-row, Bermondsey , enal- 
merchant. (Scott and Son, St. Mildred’s- 
court 

laud, T. Dover, corn-dealer. (Abbott ani! 
barnes, Peck's-buildings, Temple. 

j w«, J, Nathbank, Bory, Lancaehire. entton- 
-pinner, (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench. 
walk, Temple. 


(May 
(Pal- 


(Coote, 


W rent- 
ames’s- 


Lewis, T. (. and Bevan, (., High Holbora, 
Middlesex, linen-drapers. (Sweet, Stokes, 
and Carr, Basinghall-street. 

Morris, J. jun, Stingo-lane, 8t. Mary-le-bone, 

FR stage - master. (Coleman, Tysoe-siveet, 
Spa-fieids. 

Mayson, J, Keswick, Cumberfand, mercer. 
(Fisher, Warntford-court, Throgmorton- 
sireet. 

Marsh, W., Stracey, J. H., and Graham, G. E. 
Kerners-street, bankers. (Gordon, Old 
Broad-strect. 

M‘Cormick, J. Jubilee-piace, Commercial. 
road, victualler. (Benton, Union-sticet, 
southwark. 

Mardaf!, W. Water-lane, Tower-street, brand 
merchant, (Paterson and Pell, Old Broad- 
street, 

Mayell, W. Exeter, jeweller. (Darke and 
Michael, Red CLion-syuare. 

Nicholis, R. Ruthin, Denbighshire, apothe- 
cary. (Jones, Pump-court, Temple. 

Peel, J. Rochdale, neashire, shoe-<dealer 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

—e Bristol, victualler, (Jeves, Chancery- 
ane, 

Perks, J. Monkton-Combe, Somersetsbire, 
common-brewer. (Bridges and Quilter, 
Red Lion-square. 

Richards,J. Manchester, cooper. (Adlington, 
Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Richards, J. Dursley, Glouvestershire, cloth. 
manufacturer. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Ronghton, L. Nobile-street, Foster-lane, who!e- 
sale druggist. (Vandercom and Comyn, 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street, 

Sheppard, k. M. Hornsey, tavern-keeper. 
(Glynes, Burr-street, East Smithfield. 

Stott, S.and J, Road-jane, Spotiand, Rochdale, 
Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers. (Clay- 
ton, New-inn. 

Sanderson, J. Birmingham, victualler. (Battye, 
Chancery-lane. 

Simmons, A. Strand, tailor. 
Tyson, Baxinghall-street. 
Smith, J. R, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
sjuare, upholsterer, (Brookes, Spur-street, 

Leicesier-square. 

Scrivenor, H. sen., Scrivenor, H. jun., and 
Wilson, J. Kentish-buildings, Southwark, 
hop-factors. (Ware and Young, Blackman- 
street, Borough. 

Want, G. 8. Skinner-street. London, cabinet- 
maker. (Rowlands, fulfolk-place, Pall- 
mall, East. 

Woollett, J. Southwark, tavern-keeper.— 
(Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane. 

Walthew, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. | ( Black- 
stock and Bunce, Teimpie. 

Wren, J. Great Titehteld-street, Portland- 
place, carpenter. (Saunders and Bailey, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Wooding, M. Duckett-sireet, Stepney, baker. 
(Argill, Whntechapel-road, 


(Knight aad 




































Appleton, R. J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, plumber, 

Getaber 25 

Almove, W. Wood-street, merchant, Oct, 30. 

Ashertoo, J. Lancaster, saddler, October 18. 

Ableft, Tsaace, Bucklersbury, fustian and vel- 
yeteen manufacturer, October 9. 

Rishop, J. Warwick. grocer, October 1. 

Byers, J. Blackburn, Laacashire, chapman, 
October 2. 

Biackburn, — W. Horne, and J, Stackhouse, 
Liverpool, merchants, October 1. 

Beer, W. Plymouth Dock, Devonshire, iroa- 
monger, October 2 

Buchanan, D. and R. Benn, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. October 13. 

Brown, W. and A. Walier, Bristol, merehants, 
October 6. 

Riunt, E. Cornhill, optician, September t'. 

Capdeo, W. Bristol, merchant, Seprember 22. 

Chartres, G. Seymonr-street, Euston-square, 
confectioner, October 5. 

Clarke, H. Rio Janeiro, merchant, October 15. 

Dodd, W. Liverpool, paper-hanging-manutiac - 
turer, November 6. 

Driver, J. anl M. 
October 4. 

Dixon, J. Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, merchant, 
October }. 

Dudley, C S. Gracechurch-street, merchant, 
November 20. 

Deavill, RK. Manchester, wholesale grocer, Oc- 
toher 13. 

Davies, L. Liverpool, timber-merchant, Oct. 8. 

Ellis, W. Liverpool, draper, October 13. 

Ford, W. Black Prince-row, Walworth-road, 
linen-diaper, September 4. 

Forshaw, J. Liverpoo!, merchant, Oct. 13, 

Field, T. and Jobn Du Vivier, of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchants, October 12. 

Greenway, J. Plymouth Dock, brewer, Sept. 30. 

Green, R. Selby, Yorkshire, banker, Oct. 15. 

Hewitt, T, Carlisle, iron-founder, Sept. 27. 

Haughton, T. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 6. 

Hill, R. Stafford, silversmith, Oct. 6. 

Henry, J, Sol's-row, Hampstead-road, rectifier, 
October 12. 

Hill, T, West Smithfield, crocer, Oct. 5. 


Bristol, cabinet-makers, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths: 


DIVIDENDS. 


Humble, M. Liverpool, m» chant, Oct. &. 

Jones, J. Brecon, maitster, October 7, 

Kerby, O. T. Finch-lane, Cornhill, stock-broker, 
September 4, 

Longworth, J. Liverpool, joiner and builder, 
October il 

Woddy, W. Leeds, linen.draper, Sept, 27. 

Metealfe, J. and J.Joyes, Upper East Smith- 
field, ollmen, Noy. 13. 

Messenger, C, Oxford, cabinet-maker, Oct. 5. 

Moline, 8. Billiter-lane, merchant, Oet. 30. 

Maxtield, T. Salisbury, linen-draper, Oct. 2, 

Numseley, &. Cransley, Northamptonshire, 
beagt-jobber, September 23, 


Peacopp, T. and M. Wilkinson, Liverpool, 
merchants, October 16, 
Prichard, R. Regent-circus, dressing-case- 


manutacturer, September 18, 
Randall, R. Truro, draper, Cornwall, Sep. e5. 
Reed, T. and J. Middlemas, Neweastle upon- 
Tyne, merchants, September 18. 
Richard«, J. Exeter, cabiner-imaker, Oct. 11, 
Shannon, W. Whitehaven, Cumberland, dra- 
per, Sept 22 
Sanderson, W. W. Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
street, insurance-broker, September 28. 
Smith, J. Bristol, stationer, October 2. 


_ Sanderson, W.. Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 


tailor, November 9. 

Seaton, J., J. Brook, J. F. and R. Seaton, Hud- 
dersfield, bankers, November 1. 

Spear, J. late of Sheffleid, saw and file manu- 
facturer, October 7. 

Smith, J. Rugby, Warwickshire, corn-mer- 
chant, September 20. 

Todd, R Liverpool, merchast, October 15. 

Thompson J. and W. Walker, Wolverbamp- 
ton, drapers, October 30, 

Thick, C. late of Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, 
maltster, October 7. 

Tozer, J. Bristol, woollen-draper, Oct. 5. 

Tennent, J. Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 20. 

Wilks, J. sen. Werthouse, Yorskhire, flax- 
spinner, November 13. 

Wrest, Ann, Huntingdonshire, grocer, Oct. 6. 

Wiillis, J. sen, Barley, Yorkshire, flax-spinner, 
November 15, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 3. Mrs. Henry Wakefield, of a danghter. 

4. The lady of George Sandeman, Fey. of a 
daughter. 

5. The lady of James Thompson, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

7. The lady of Mr. 
Square,of a son. 

9. Mrs.G. Hamilton, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. George Helder, Euston-square, of a 
daughter. 

14. Mrs. T. M. Alsagar, Mecklenburgh-square, 
of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. Wiiliamson, of a son. 

17. Mrs. Law, of Ely-place, of a daugh‘er. 

19. The lady of J. Lucas, Esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Sept.4 At. St. George's, Hanover-square, Wm. 
Adair Carter, Esq. to Elizabeth Hyde. 

6. Sir Thos. Read, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
Richard! Cloge, Esq. 

7. Peter Johnson, Esq. to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Congreve, Esq. 

9. ome W. Cooper, Esq. to Harriet Angelica 

vans. 

11. Juhn Mitchell, . M. P. to Eliza, eldest 

daughter of Fake alicet, Ksq. ns 


Williams, Red Lion- 








12. Charles Cossack, Esq. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Henry Phillips, Esq. 

13. James Smith, Raq. to Beatrice, eldest 
daughter of John Finch, Eeq. 

14. Patrick Walsh, sq. to Miss Frances 
Burns. 

15. John Evans, Esq. to Mary Anne, youngest 
danghter of the Rev. Dr. Gelbert. 

18. Mr. Roberts, John-street, to Mixs Lewes. 

DEATHS. 

Sept. 3. Mrs. Susanna Morrice. 

5. William Wiltshire, Esq, in the 70th year of 
his age. 

7. James Grandson, Esq. of Camera-street, 
Chelsea. 

13. Sarah, wife of the Rev. S. Blackburn, of 
Leonard-house, Academy. 

15. Mary Ann, wife of Thos Ryan, Esq. of 
Portland-place, 

16. William Brunswick, Esq. 

17. Maria Lewes, aged 65 years. 

— Henry Power, Keq. of Duke-street, #t. 
Jaines’s. 

18. John Lynch, Esq. aged 80, 

aS Ea Bush, widow of the late John 

neh, . 
— The Rev. William Bently, Crathern. 























DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th of August to 0 the 2 25th September, 1g94 
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All Exchequer Bills iain _ptior to July, 1823, have been advertised to be paid of. 
James WereNnuau., 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of August, to the 19th of Sept., 1824. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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The ou santity of Rain fallen in the month of August, was 2 inch. and 82 100ths, 
Shackell and Arrrowsmith, J Johnson’ s-court, Pleet-street. 





